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PREFACE. 


The unprecedented success of the first of this Series of 
Collectiotis (an edition of 5000 copies having "been iold off 
in a fevr months) has not only lieen highly gratifying to the 
Coiiiiuittco entrusted with tlie preparation of the worhs, hut 
^has ®+irr\ulated them to spare neither labour nor expense to 
render the present Volume worthy of a similar recoptioi.. 
The same plan has been adopted as in No. V.V v/itli a still 
more rigid adherence to systematic ari'angemeiit. The 
h irst Section will bo found highly useful iu training and 
examining classes on Scripture^ History ; the Sect)n<l cem- 
tains interesting notes on the more im]u)rt.ant features of 
European History; the Third presents some of tlio most 
attractive portions of our own National Annals; the Fourth 
exhibits notices in Natural History at once amusing and 
instructive; whilst the Fifth, amid other interesting matter, 
presents liiograpliical Sketches of two individuals wluy^e 
genius may be said to have changed tlio aspect of tlie world. 
Ihe ^ ocabulary at the erd, and still morc^tlie Aflixes and 
Prcfix(^‘ij Tivith Latin and Greek Hoots, atfovd ample 
materials for'conveying to the pupil a thorough and comi'ro- 
hensive knowledge of his native tongue. 




NUMMARY OF RACKED HISTORY. 


I .—From the Creation of the IForld to the Departure 
of the Childrtn of Lsiael cut of Egypt^ 

iirAS Years. 

Tiff. garTlcn of Edon, that scone of primeval happiness 
in nhicli the parents of tlu; human rare \vrre jdaccd by 
their Maker, appears to have been sit^iatcKl in Chahle'a, 
in the vicinity of Iheriveis En])hra'tes and Tigris or Ilid'- 
dekel. Cain, the oddest born on earth, having been east off 
for the murder of his In^^nher, the descendants of Adam, 
called in Scrii)turc “ the sons of (ilod,” are to be traced 
from S(‘th, A\ho was l)oin unto Adam “ instead of Abel 
whom Cain slew.’’ “ The generalicms of Adam” are thus 
given in the hlli chapter of Genesis;—Adam lived 930 
years; Seth, 912 Nears; E'nos, 905* (ku'nan, 910; Ma- 
iial'aleel, Oiln; Ja're<l, C()2; E/norh, “ who walked with 
God—and h(* was not, tor (jlod took him,” 305 years; 
IMetiai'selah, 0C9 years; and l^ahnerh, the father of Noah, 
777 U'ars. lly adding together the res|iective ages of 
tl>ese patriartfis at the litne o^lln; birt^i of their eldest 
sons, as given in the same clui] ter, we find that the period 
which elapsed bi'tween the creation and thcJ^lood was 
lU'G vears. When it is ‘>’aid that ■“ the sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that liiey were fair, and they to<Tk 
them N\ives of all that tliey chose,”Jt is iMidei>t<i|pd to de¬ 
note intennamages betNveen the descendants ol‘Sethfwor- 
fihi}>p(‘rs of the true (iod^and the famil* of (kiiii •I'he 
“ giants” who arc mentioned as being “ in the oartlf in 
fliosc days,” are iuKlei*stood to nu’an iu/’n of itiolenrc and 
hlovd.slu’dj as the w'ord literally interpreted ijnidie*' 


ev- 
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I- 

' Koati was 600 y’cars old at the time of the flood, and he 
4ied at the age of 950 years. The earth was repflbpled 
by his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Ja'pheth. ^The de¬ 
scendants of JapTieth spread themselves over Asia Minor, 
the neighbOTaring shores of Europe, and the “ i^les pf the 
Gentiles^* The sons of Ham cKicu])ied Arabia, Miz'raim 
or Egypt, and the eastern* coast of the Mediterranean or 
Great Sea; Ca'naan, tlie son of Ham, was the father of the 
Ca'naanitish nations; Nimrodfgrandson of ITam, founded 
Babel in the land of Shi'nar, which afterwards became the 
mighty Babylon; and Asslmr, another of his descendants, 
was the founder of Nin'eveh, also renowned in after times 
as the seat of a great empire. The children of Shem spread 
t^e^v^el'Ves from Mount Ar'arat, where the ark rested, over 
Armenia, Pa'dan-a'ram or Mesopota'mia, A'ram or Syria, 
and Elam or Persia. Among the dcsccndaifts of Shem, 
whose names have been perjDetuatod by local designations 
in these regions, we find Elam, Aram, Uz, Ebcr, Sheba, 
Ophir, and llavliah. Eber, the fourth in lineal descent 
from Shorn, a])pears to have been the progenitor of the 
Hebrew nation; and Abram, thc*sixth in a direct line from 
Eber, and tlio tenth from Shem, is well known as the father 
of the Jewish people. Terah, the father of Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran, dw elt in Ur of the Chal dees, sup])osod to be 
the modern Orfa, one of the finest cities in Asiatic Turkey. 
From the flood to the call of Abram w'as a period of 427 
years, according to Calmet, but according to Hales, 10()2. 
B.C. 1917. When Abram, in obedience to the command 
of God, left his native city to go to Oa/naan, he took with 
him his nephew Lot, win se tw o sons, Moab and Ainiuon, 
were l?he fathers of the Moabites and Ammonites, so often 
mentioned in Scripture: they dwelt to the east of the Dead 
Sea. Islpnacl, Abraham’s son by ITagar, an Egyptian wo¬ 
man, was the father of the Ish'maelitcs, who dwelt in the 
wilderness to the south of Palestine. Isaac, born to Abra¬ 
ham in his old age, of his wife Sa'rah, w^as-his favourite 
son, to whom he bequeathed the principal part of his prop¬ 
erty Of Abraham’s children his other wife, Ketu'rah, 
Mj^iau became the father of the Midlanitcs, who dwelt 
on the S.E. of the Dead Sea. Abraham died at Kir'jatlr* 
ar'ba or He'bron, in the 175th year of his age, and w’ai 
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buried by his sons Isaac and Islnnael, in the cave of 
MaclQpe'lah, where he had deposited the romaiift of hit 
belovecftBa'rah. 

Isaac, by his wife Hebccca, had twin sons, E'sau and 
Jacol^. The latter having craftily taken advanta^ ofiiis 
brother’s necessity and hk father’s infirmity to obtain the 
blessing of primogeniture, was <3f>mpclled, in order to avoid 
his brother’s wrath, to flee to his uncle La’ban, whose two 
«daugly;ers, Lc’ah and Rack’d, he married, and by them 
and their two hand-maids iic had twelve sons, who became 
the heads of the twelve tribes of the children osf Israel, 
The descendants of Esau or E'dom, called E’domitcs, and 
latterly Idumae'ans, occupied the country to the south of 
Palestine and on the borders of the Red Sea, whcnceJEe 
waters of the gulf derived tlieir name (Edom signifying 
Red). Th% Idumacans becoming in latter ages mingled 
with tlic Ishmaelites, were called by the common name 
of Nabathe'ans, from Nabath, a son of Ishrnael. Jacob, 
when 130 years old, passed with his'^vhole family into 
Egypt, where they were honourably received, and com¬ 
fortably settled, throfigh the influence of Joseph, who 
tlieii held the high(ist olfice in tine state under tlui king. 
R.C. 1712 . Seventeen years after his arrival in Egyj)t, 
Jacob died, and was carried by »Tosopli and his other sons, 
Rcconipanied by the principal men of Egypt, to his bury- 
ing-i)lacc m‘ar llcbron. Jacob’s fanyly, including E])h'- 
raiin and Manas’seh, the two sons of Joseph, amounted 
to seventy pcirsons; but they soon increased to a very 
groat multitude, and little more than a century had 
elapfed when they fell under t^e jealousy of the Egyp¬ 
tian rulers, wjio subjected them to a vpry gricvmus and 
harassing bondage. “ The sojourning of the children of 
Israel, w ho dwxlt in Egypt, w'as 430 years.” This pe¬ 
riod, however, includes the whole time of theiif sojourn¬ 
ing, from the call of Abram to the Exodu5; their actual 
residence in JJgypt being little more than 200 years. JdS, 
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II .—Wanderings of the Children of IsraeJ^in the 
Wilderness. 40 Years. 


A. M. 2513—?6f)3. 

B. C. 1487—*1447. 

“ Know of a surety, that thy seed shall be a strauj^cv in 
a land that is not theirs, and shall soA'e them; aiwl they, 
shall afflict them four hundred years. And also tliat na¬ 
tion, wl^om they shall serve, will I judge, and afterward 
shall they come out with great substance.” Gen. xv, 13. 
Thus had the Lord spoken to Abram 400 years before 
the event. And after tliey had groaned in captivity and 
bondage the appointed time; God at length heard their 
cry, “ and remembered his covenant with *A'brahain.” 
Pha'raoh having refused to let the people go, Egypt was 
visited with ten plagues, the last and most terrible of 
which was the dtatli in one night of the first-born in 
every family. Thus smitten by an invisible hand, the 
Egyptian king was constrained t« permit the dc^partiire of 
God’s peojde. Moses, son of Amram and Joch'cbed, of 
the tribe of Le'vi, had received a divine ooinniission to 
be their deliverer. The people having assembled from all 
parts of Egypt to the general rendezvous at Succoth, a 
few miles east of Cairo, and now called Hirkvt cl Hadqi 
or PUijrun's Puolj wdiere the caravan for Mecca still 
assembles, the whole body moved easterly towanls the 
wilderness. Having reached the lied Sea at Ba'al-ze'- 
phon (6'ac^), the Egyptian hosts were descried in pursuit 
while the winters of the gulf were rolling ip their front, 
so that certain destructionvappeared inevitable; but the 
Lord divided the waters of the lied Sea, so that the peo})le 
passed on dry land, while the Egyptians, who pur¬ 
sued, were swallowed up by the returning waters. “ Then 
i]^&g Moses and the children of Israel,” “ TI\p Lord is my 
itrength s;nd song, andwho is become my salvation. Pha¬ 
raoh’s chariots and his host hatl^, he cast into the sea; his 
chos(hi captains also are drowned in the Bed Sea—the 
depths have covered them.” ». 

A^r the x)assagc of the Bed Sea, the Israelites found 
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themselves in the wilderness of Shur or E'tham, b^t in¬ 
stead of proceeding in a north-easterly direction to Ca'- 
naan, Mos^ led them southwards to Ma'rah, where the 
bitter waters were healed (these waters are brackish at * 
the present <^y); thence still southward to E'lim “ where 
were twelve wells of water, llnd threescore and ten palm- 
trees” (the wells are now diminisTied to nine, the others 
having been iilled up by the drifting of the sand, but the 
pai?.m-trc«s are increased to m(?re than 2000); proceeding 
still southward through the desert of Sin, they reached 
Keph'idiin, where the people murmured for want of wa¬ 
ter, and Moses, by the command of God, smote the rock 
of Ilo'rcb, and water gushed forth. At Rcph'idini, the 
Am'alckitcsattacked Israel, and Moses sent Joshua again»i«« 
them. During the battle, “ Moses, Aaron, and Ilur, 
went up to the^top of the hill. And it came to pass when 
Moses lield up his hand, that Israel prevailed, and wjien 
he let down his hand, Am'alek prevailed but “ Aaron 
and Ilur stayed up his hands,” “ and Joshua discomfited 
Am'alek with the edge of the sword.” Mount Ilo'reb 
and Mount Si'nai lie a little distance to the north of 
licph'idim. Ex. xv.—^xvii. 

The Israelites had now arrived at that district where 
Moses had dwelt during his tem[»orary flight from Egypt, 
and he was now accordingly joined by his father-iii-law, 
Je thro, who brought him his wife Zippq/!rah, and his two 
sons Gershom and Elie'zer. Having arrived at the foot 
of Mount Si'nai, fifty days after their departure from 
Egypt, they continued in their encamjnnent there for one 
year—perhaps the most important year in the Jewish his¬ 
tory; for there U^e divine law w’as given 4o Moses, the 
covenant made with the people of* Israel, the*taberiiaclc 
erected, and Aaron and his sons consecrated, ("filing 
down from the mountain, Moses declared the lp,w's he had 
received, and the articles of the covenant to be made; and 
the people answ ering that they would obey them, an^altar 
was erected, and sacrifices having been hffered, Moses reii^ 
the book of ordinances, and sprinkled all th(vpeople with 
•the blood of the victims; and thus wras concluded the • 
Kolexin covenant between the Lord and the childi*eu of 
Israel. 
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The miraculous column ■which guided them from Egypt, 
had^ on their arrival at Sinai, removed to the sfinimit of 
the mountain; and Moses, with his servant Joshua, again 
entci’cd the cloud, ■vvdicre they remained forty days, De- 
Bcetiding from the Mount, Joshua heard the shoyts of the 
pco})le as if engaged witli amenom}"; but Moses observed 
tliat it was not the sCund of war, but the cries of joy. 
When he saw the golden calf that had been made, and the 
j)COj)le singing and dancing around it, he threw#down flic 
two tables of stone and broke them, and taking the calf 
he rgducod it to powder, and made the children of Israel 
drink of it. For this idolatry about tlireti thousand of the 
people were slain. Moses was again forty days and forty 
jaights in the ISIount, during which the two tables of stone 
were rcncwe<l, and Moses then erected the tabernacle at 
an expense of about L.180,000, raiseil panitly by free-will 
offerings, partly by contribution from tlic people, each 
Israelite j)a 3 dng half a shekel (about 13^d. of our money.) 
For regulating this contribution, Moses took an account 
of the pcoyde, whose numbers were 003,(550, from twenty 
years old and upwards. Na'tk?,b and Abi'hu, the two elder 
of the sons of Aaron, having offered incense ■\vith strange 
fire, that is, common or unhallowed fire, instead of taking 
it from the altar of burnt-oHerings, were consumed by fire 
from the Lord. 

From Sinai the Israelites proceeded nortlnvard through 
the desert of Pa^'an, and in little more than two mf)nths 
reached Ka'desh-bar'nea on the southern frontier of Ca'- 
iiaan, about a y'car and a half after their departure from 
Egypt. The unfavourable report of the sj)ies,*aiid tlie 
general distryst of the people, brought iy^)oii them a severe 
punisliineift. They aviscc condemncil to w ander forty years 
in the ■wilderness, and none of those who had been iium- 
berc(Fw^cre to he permitted to entcjr the promised land 
except Caleb and Joshua, who had not joined in the evil 
report of the spies. The ten spies who Jiad dealt falsely 
“ die^ by the plague before the Lord.” The people w'cra 
attacked by the Am'alckil;f*s and the Ca'naanites, who 
^ discomfitccl them even unto Hormah.” Koruh, Datlian,^ 
' and Abi'ram, having rebelled against Moses, “ the qarth 
clave asunder that w as under them ; and the earth open,.d 
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licr raoijth, and swallowed tlicm up.” Here also is re¬ 
corded tne^budding of Aaron's rod, which dctcruTined 
the priesthuod in the tribe of Le'vi. Of the retreat of the 
Israelites to the wilderness, of their wanderings there, 
and of tte vq,rious stations of their encampments during 
so long a period, the record^Is less distinct. But after tlic 
lapse of thirtj-eight years, when th^formor generation had 
almost entirely passed away, and a new race had ariscni, 
htfrdened*by the roving life of the Ar'ab, an<l more titled 
for achieving the compiest of, Palestine, we find them at 
the same station of Kadesh-barnca again, I fere., died 
Mir'iam, Aaron’s sister. Here, again, the people mur¬ 
muring for water, Moses w’as commanded to speak to the 
rock, and water would come out; but instead of giviny 
strict obedience to tlio command of God, he smote the 
rock twice witti his rod, and for tliis act of disbelief ^Yas 
])vohibited from entering the Land of Promise. IS um. 
xir. xvi. XX. xxxiii. 

The King of Edom having refused to aflow the Israel¬ 
ites to pass tlirongh his territories, they made a circuit to 
the south, in order to coi#jia.ss the land of Edom, and 
reach Canaan on the east. At Mount Hor, Aaron died, 
in the fifth month of the fortieth year from Egypt, and 
was snoeeeded in thii ])riesthood by his son Eloa'zar.- At 
Zalmo'nah Moses erected the bra/en serpent to cure tliose 
tliat had bemi liitten by fiery serpents, feiilion, king of the 
Am'orites, refusing a ])assage through his dominions, was 
attacked and deleated ; and Og, king of Ba/slian, having 
attackc^l Israel, was likewise overthrown. The Israelites 
now encamped in the plains of MAab ; and Ba'lak, king 
of Moab, alarmed at their advance, sent for Ba'laam, the 
son of Beor, to curse them, but^be angel of the Lord 
opposed his going, and tlie moutli of the ass was ^)oned 
to rebuke her master. The conntries of Sihon and Og 
were distributed to the tril^es of Beuben and Gad, and 
the half-tribe #f Manasseh. Moses now, by coimnaud 
of God, again numbered the peo]>l5, who amoiiiftcd^to 
601,730, besides the Levities, who were 23,000 malesji: 
but of all those wdio bad been numbered at Sinai non^ 
reiflained save Caleb and Joshua. Moses having had a 
view of the Promised I,»and from Mount Neho or PisgaUf 
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died there in his 120th year, and was buried vi a Talley 
in the land of Moab, but no man knowetl^of his sepul¬ 
chre unto this day.” This event took place in the twelfth 
month of the fortieth year after the departure fromEgypt. 
Deut. xxxiv. 


III .—From (he Death Mosts to the Election of 
Haul, the first King of the Israelites. 356 years. 

A. M, 25.53—2909. 

B. C. 1447—1091. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, of the tribe of Eph'raiin, is 
first mentioned in Scripture as captain of the host sent 
against the Am^ilekites at Mount Si'nai.* llis name was 
originally Hose'a or Ose'a, but changed by Moses, whose 
servant he was, into Jehoshua, contracted Joshua, .Tc.shua, 
or Jesus, signifying “ Saviour.” He continued the faith¬ 
ful companion and firm adhereiit of Moses for forty years, 
and previously to the death^of that great lawgiver, was, 
by the Divine command, solemnly inaugurated as his suc¬ 
cessor, From Shittim Joshua led the Israelites to the 
banks of the Jordan, and the priests, bearing the ark of 
the covenant, having entered the river, the waters stood 
up on cither side, and the pc'oplo passed through on dry 
land. They encamped in Gil'gal, in the oast border of 
Jericho, and there set up twelve stones as a memorial of 
the miraculous passage over the Jordan. Jos. ii^ and iv. 

Having taken Jerirflio, whose walls fell flat at the blast 
of the trump«ts and the shouts of the ji^oplo, and having 
destroyed A'i, their fitlft attempt against which had been 
defeated for the sin of A'chan, the Hi'vites inhabiting 
Gib'eon, alarmed at their success, and dreading the fate 
of these cities, craf tily obtained a treaty of peace from the 
princes of Israel. The five kings of the Ain'oritcs, viz. the 
k\£)g l^f Jeru'salemTof Hc'bron, of Jarmuth, of La'chish, 
ajid of Eg'lcn, incensed at^the Gib'eonites for entering 
jinto a league with the invaders, came up to fight against * 
them; but Joshua having come to their assistance,*the 
five kings were totally defeated, and being taken from the 
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cavo of Maltke'dali, in wliidi they had hid themselves after 
the battle, were hanged by the orders of Joshua. It was 
during this battle that the sun and the moon stood still. 
Joshua now took Makke'dah, Libnah, La^chish, Eg'lon, 
He'bron, t^nd pc'bir. Ja'bin, king of Ila'zor, having 
formed a great combination o# the Ca naanitish kings in 
the north (for in those days tiuch ci^ and village in Ca¬ 
naan had its own king), they assembled with hosts, “ even 
as tUn sand* upon the sea-shoref in multitude, and with 
horses and chariots very many^j and encamped “ at the 
waters of Mc'rom to fight against Israel.” Joshua, coming 
suddenly upon them, defeated them in a great battle, and 
thus acquired possession of the greater part of the coun¬ 
try, which he now proceeded to divide among the re¬ 
maining nine tribes and a half. Jos, vi.-xiii. 

After eight y«ars occupied in these wars, the ark and 
the tabernacle were set up at Shi'lob—Ca'Ieb received 
II(ibron, the ])ortion promised him by Moses—.Toshua re¬ 
ceived his own portion at Tim'nath-se'rali on the moun¬ 
tain of Ga'ash—and the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, mow returned to their own 
j)ossessions on the cast of the Jordan. To the tribe of 
Levi no inheritance was allotted—the priesthood and the 
sacrifices were their inheritance. Forty-eight cities vrerC, 
however, assigned to them—of these, six were cities of 
refuge. Joshua was eighty-four years ol(J Avhon he suc¬ 
ceeded to Moses as leader of the people of Israel, and 
having been blessed of God to accomplish the promise 
made to Abraham 500 years before, he renewed the cov¬ 
enant betAveen God and the people lof Israel, and died 
at the age of llOtyears. ife was buried a^t Timnath- 
sorah. The bones of Joseph, whic#i they had brought 
trom Egypt, Arerc buried at She'chem. *• And Israel 
served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all^tlic dfays 
of the elders that outliAxd Joshua.” Jos. xiv.-xxiv. 

No successor wa# appointed to Joshua, but for upAvards 
of 300 years the people were governeef by Judges, ^lot^ 
in regular succession, but rai^.sd up as emergencies re- ^ 
qfiired. It was about this period that the Ben'jaiqites of 
Gib'cali, for their brutal and fljigitious conduct to the con¬ 
cubine of the Lc'vitc, drew upon themselves the vengeance • 
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of the other tribes, and 25,000 of the Benjajfiites were 
slam. Mi'call, the son of a rich widow, having set up a 
graven image, and made an ephod for a priest in his own 
house, became an occasion of falling to Israel. As a 
punishment for their idolatry they were su))jccl^d to their 
enemies; and Cu'shau-Rislfatha'im, king of Mesopotamia, 
reduced them to servitude for eight years. Upon their 
repentance, Oth'nicl, son of Kc'naz, was sent to their de¬ 
liverance, who defeated the king of Mesopotamia, an€ set 
Israel free. About sL\.ty*years afterwards, Eglon, king 
of Moab, held them in bondage for eighteen years, when 
they were delivered by E'hud^ who murdered the king of 
Moab. Their next oppression was from the hand of the 
•^Pliilis'tines, from whom they were delivered by Sh<im\jar. 
In the time of Shamgar, about 120 years after Joshua, oc¬ 
curred the incidents recorded in the bool^of Ruth. Obed, 
tJie son of Boaz and Ruth, was the fatlier of Jes'se, and 
grandfather (j;f David, Judges, xvii. xix. xx. 

Ja'bin. King of lla'zor, now oppressed the Israelites lor 
twenty years; but Deb'orah t]ie prophetess and Ba'rak 
having defeated his generiSl Sis'era, the Isra<;litcs were 
again delivered. Sis'era, having fled from the battle, was 
slain by Ja'el, Heber’s wife. The people were next griev¬ 
ously oppressed by the Midianites, but a deliverer arose 
in the person of Gid'eon^ son of Joash, of Maiiasseh; W’ho, 
with 300 men, having entered the enemies’ camp in the 
plain of Jez'reel at midnight, by the sound of llieir trum¬ 
pets and the noise of their em])ty pitchers, created such 
consternation in the host of the Midianites, that ever}' 
man’s sword was tuftied against his fellow, and a total 
*rout of theK- army was the consc(juelfcc. After Ahim'- 
eleeh's brief reign of tliree years at Shechem, !Zct?a judged 
Israel for twenty-threo years, and tTa'ir for twenty-two, 
when the people again fell under the Philis'tines and the 
Am'monites. They were delivered by Jephthah the Gil'- 
eadife, whose rash vow cost him the life^f his daughter— 
kis only child—or at least convsigned her to perpetual celi¬ 
bacy. TherEph'raimites, jflalous of the tribes east of the 
c Jordan, after this victory, went to war with the Gilead¬ 
ites, but were defeated by Jephthah ; and those wBo cs- 
<caped from the battle, when they presented themselves at 
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the fords^of the Jordan, were desired to pronounce^the 
word Shiyh^feth Can car of corn), and upon their pro¬ 
nouncing Si6'buleth, according to the language of their 
tribe, were discovered to be Epb'raimites, and put to 
death : t^us 4^,000 of them perished. Judges, iv.-xK. 

Jephthali judged Israel six years, Ibzan seven yearfl, 
E'lon ten years, and Abdon eight years. To Abdon suo- 
cecile<l K'lif who Vas both higli-priest and judge for forty 
ycaifs. Daring his feeble govtiriimcnt Samson was tho 
champion and defender of Israel. Samson was endowed 
with miraculous strength, and all his cxi>loits wore per¬ 
formed single-handed, for his countrymen had not the 
spirit to join him in resisting their oppressors. lie was the 
son of Maiio'ah, of the 4ribe of Dan; and his mother, 
who had been long barren, was directed by the angel who 
promised her tlfe birtli of a son, tliat she should not allow 
a razor to come upon his head. Samson having become 
attached to a damsel at Timnath, persisted, .notwithstand¬ 
ing his parents’ remonstrance against a union with a Phi¬ 
listine, in seeking her for his wife ; and it was in one of 
Ids journies to Timnath tliat he lUet a young lion, which 
he tore in pieces as if it had been a young kid. Having 
married the damsel, and afterwards quarrelled with htr 
relatives, she was wedded to another, and* Samson, in re¬ 
venge, destroyed tho wheat-harvests of the Philistines, 
For this the Philistines burnt Samson's wife and her fa¬ 
ther with fire, and Samson, to avenge their dcatlis, smote 
the Philistines “ with a great slaughter.” lie then took 
up his residence on the rock E'tam in Judah, and the 
men of J udah dreading the vciigeaiice of the I^bilistines, 
surrounded the reek with 3000 men to seizeliim. Sam¬ 
son consented that they should hiiul him with cords, and 
deliver him to the Philistines; but when thus bound in 
the bands of his enemies, he snapt the cords, and seizing 
a jaw-bone that lay near, he slew a thousand of the Phi¬ 
listines, and escafied. Having attached himself to Peli''- 
lah, a woman of Gaza, the Philistines ^encompassed liiwi 
there; but he “ arose at midnight, and took the door.^ 0(5 
the gate of the city, and tho two posts, and went away ^ 
with**them, bar and all, and put them upon his shoulders, 
and carried them to the top of a hill that is before He-^* 
bron.’T ^ 
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enticed him to disclose wherein his ^‘eat streygth lay; 
and though her first attempts were eluded, she finally 
succocclod, and having cut off his hair, while he slept in 
her lap, he became weak as another man. The Philistines 
' seKed him, put out his eyes, and condcmnoul him to j^rind 
corn in a prison. After a ^'ear's imprisonment, his hair 
grew again, and his sFrongth returned, and being brought 
out to make sport to the Lords of the Philistines a.ssem- 
bled at a sacrifice to tlicir*god Da'gon, he laid hold oflithe 
pillars of the temjde, and hdwed himself -with all his might, 
so that the house fell, and himself and 3000 of his ene¬ 
mies perished in the ruins. Samson was about tliirty- 
eight years old when he died, having defended Israel 
about twenty years. B.C. 111^ Judge.s, xiii.-xv'i. 

Hoj>h''iu and Phiu'ehas, sons of P/li the high priest, were 
sons of Be'lial—lliat is, wicked and dissolute persons; and 
Eli, whose great fault uas his negligence and over indul¬ 
gence of his qjiildreu. instead of punishing and removing 
them from the ministry, Avas content with gently repri 
mandiiig them. The Israelites having gone to battle 
with the Philistines, took tlflj ark of tlic Lord from Shi¬ 
loh, and carried it with them to ensure success, thus show¬ 
ing that they jdaced their trust in the outward symbol. 
They were defeated Avith the loss of 30,000 men, the ark 
taken, and Ilophni and Pbinchas both slain. "When this 
signal disaster avus reported to the ag(‘d Eli, he fell baek- 
■wards and died. The Philistines carried the ark of God 
to Ashdod, and set it in the house of their god Dagon, 
but “ on the morrcAA-^ Dagon AA^as found fallcin /jpon his 
face to the earth before the ark.” They rephieod the 
imago, but rfcxt morning be was fouuM prostrate again, 
and bis head and Inbids cut off*. I'lic men of Ashdod 
AA'ere^also smitten AA*i{h emerods (supposed to be a kind of 
ulcers), and finding the band of God licaAy upon tbcrri* 
they sent the ark to Gath ; “ but the hand of tin* Lord 
Avas ^gainst the city Avith a very great destruction,” and 
the nich of Gath sent the ark to Ek'r ni; wliich suffering 
in like inanaer, the ark was' put into a ucav cart draAvn by 
i two milch cows, and tlicse of their own accord carried it 
to Betldsliemcsh, after it had remained in the lainl of tho 
Philistines scv'cn months. The men *of Betb'slnanesh 
loqik^diUito the ark;,therefore the Lord smote of them 
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60,070^er8Oii8. It was then removed to Kir'jath-je'arim# 
where it remained for twenty years. Samuel, iv.-'ni. 

Samuel, the son of El^anah, and of the devout Han¬ 
nah, of the tribe of Le'vi, “ was sanctified from the womb,” , 
and had beeji devoted from his infancy to the service Of 
the tabernacle at Shiloh, whilst Eli was high priest. 
Whilst yet a child, he was commllsioned by God to de¬ 
nounce his anger against Eli for his culpable remissness 
wth regard to his sons; and bn the death of Eli, twenty- 
seven years afterwards, Sanftiel succeeded him as J udge 
of Israel. He convened an assembly of the peopje at 
Miz'peh for the purpose of publicly renouncing their sins, 
and returning to God by fasting, sacrifice, and prayer. 
The Philistines came upon them during their devotions, 
but were panic-struck by a tremendous thunder storm, 
and completely discomfited by the Israelites. Of this vic¬ 
tory Samuel erected a memorial which he called ** El)en- 
e'zer,” or the “ Stone of Help.” Sam. i.^ii., iii., vii. 

Samuel, virtuous as a judge, and holy as a prophet, 
conducted the administration with great zeal, fortitude, 
integrity, and piety; bul m his old age he consigned the 
duties of his office to his two sons, Jo'el and Abi^ah, whose 
injustice induced the elders of Israel to demand of Samuel 
a king, that they might have a form of government simi¬ 
lar to that of the other nations. Samuel, after consult¬ 
ing the Lord, complied with their request, and anointed 
Saul the son of Kish privately at Hamah. The ark hav¬ 
ing been conducted to Mizpeh, and the people assembled 
there,^aul, whose majestic appearance went far to second 
the recommendation of the prophot, was chosen by lot for 
their future king, and the election afterwards confirmed 
by a general convocation at Gilgal; Saul having in the 
interval signalized himself by delivering the inhabitants of 
Ja'besh-Gil'ead, besieged by the Ammonites. S^amuel 
now formally resigned the government into the hands of 
Saul, the first ]riug of the Israelites, and in a solemn ora- * 
tion to the people, challenged thcm4o produce a^single 
instance of any man havixig suffered wron^ at hfs band, 
during his long administration; when the peo|fie wi8i 
one voice bore testimony to his faithfulness and integrity* 
Sam* viii. Jdi. 
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JIV.—Bei^ns of Saul^ Davids and Solomon, 

120 years. 

A. M. 2909-3029. 

B. C. 1091-971. 

The first years of Saul’sareign were prosperous and 
Kappy. When musterLig his forces at Gilgal to encounter 
the Philistines, he presumed to offer a sacrifice before the 
arrival of Samuel; for whi«h he was sharply rebuked 
the prophet, who told him <;hat his kingdom should not 
cont?^iue. Jon'atlian the son of Saul was a prince of great 
valour and piety. He had already smitten a garrison of 
the Philistines at Ge'ba, and now having with his armour- 
Jt)earer attacked their camp at Mich'mash, produced so 
great a panic that they fled, and being pursued by Saul, 
were defeated with much slaughter. Saul h^d adjured the 
people, saying, “ Cursed be the man that eateth any food 
until the evening, that I may be avenged of mine enemies.’* 
So the people having tasted no food, waxed faint, and 
were unable to continue the pursuit; but Jonathan not 
having heard his father’s fooli^jh oath, tasted a little honey, 
and for this would have paid the forfeit of his life, but for 
the firmness of the people. Saul being triumphant over 
his enemies in every direction, was sent by Samuel utterly 
to destroy the Am'alekites; but having saved A'gag their 
king, and the best of the cattle alive, Samuel told him 
that for this disobedience the kingdom should pass from 
his family .to another more worthy of it. Having said 
this, the prophet left the king never to see him more. By 
the command of God he went to Beth'lehem, and secretly 
anointed Davkdy the son of Jes'se, then ^'?nly fifteen years 
old, as the future king'^of Israel. 1st Sam. xiii.-xvi. 

David continued to feed his father’s flocks; but some 
years 'after, whilst the army of Israel and that of the Phi¬ 
listines were encamped at the valley of Elah, Goli'ath the 
giant ^proudly defying the hosts of Israel,^he young shep¬ 
herd, trusting in God, accepted the challenge, and with a 
[j^one and a ^ing, slew the champion of the Philistines, 
;which gallant action at once procured him a high reputa¬ 
tion among his countrymen. The women sang, ** SauUiaa 
alain his thousands, and David his ten thousands.” David 
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soon fell under the jealousy of Saul, who, to ensnare him, 
otTered him his daughter Mi'chal in marriage, if he '^ould 
bring prdofs that he had slain one hundred Philistines. 
David slew two hundred instead of one, and brought^ 
tokens thereof to the king, and thereupon becam(iw4^ 
king's ^on-ih-law. ** But t^e spirit of the Lord departed 
from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.'’ 
He appears to have been seized with a melancholy or 
jrenzy ;^and when David played before him on the harp to 
soothe his distemper, the king repeatedly attempted to kill 
him with his spear. David wdnt to Samuel at Bamah, and 
was accompanied by the prophet to Na'ioth. A firm and 
ardent friendship subsisted between David and Jonathan; 
and the latter having informed his friend of his father’s 
determined hatred, David obtained from the high priest, 
Abim'clcch, Jhe sword of Goli'ath, and proceeded to 
A'chish, king of Gath, where, being discovered, he saved 
himself by counterfeiting madness. 1st Sam, xvii.--xxi. 

Outlawed and hunted from place to p4ace, David hid 
himself in a cave at Adullarn; and his friends resorting to 
him there, he soon found l^mself at the head of four hun¬ 
dred men, who, by an accession from the tribes of Judali 
and Benjamin, were augmented to six hundred. From 
AduUam he removed to the forest of Ha'reth, and during 
his stay in that retreat, composed the 63d Psalm. Saul 
having learned that Abim'elech had entertained David, 
and given him Goliath's sword, sent Dbeg the E'domite, 
who put to the sword fourscore and five priests, and massa¬ 
cred all the women and children, and oxen, and asses, 
and slieep, of the whole city of IJob—Abi'athar, one of 
Abimelech’s sons, alone escaping the carnage. On this 
savage butchery, David wrote tlm 52d Psalm. Having 
hid himself in the wilderness of Ma'on, Saul pursued him 
with 3000 men; and it was here in a cave at En'gedi 
that David cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe. At Hach^ilah 
David entered Saul's tent, took his spear and cruise of • 
water, and ddjiarted without beings discovered. fFrom 
Achish king of Gath, he olUained Ziklag for a habitatifln, 
and was successful in severm incursions agahist the Am%- 
lekites; but when Achish wished to carry him to war 
a^nst Saul, the princes of the Philistines procured his 
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dismissal. It was on this occasion he composed the 34th 
Psafm. 1st Sam. xxii.-xxix. ^ 

Whilst David was in Ziklag, the Philistines pitched 
their camp at Shu'nera, and Saul, who had taken up a 
'^ayJtion at Mount Gil'boa, alarmed at their formidable 
array, and finding that the "Lord had refused to answer 
liim by dreams, or by'XJrim, or by prophets, had recourse 
fo the witch of Endor to raise Samuel, who had died and 
been buried at Ramah aboVit two years before, ' Tfio o?d 
man, appearing at the witch’s incantations, declared that 
Israd would be delivered into the hands of the Philis¬ 
tines ; and that Saul and his sons should die on the mor¬ 
row. Accordingly, on the next day, tho Hebrews were 
defeated by the Philistines on Mount GiPboa, and Saul, 
vvith eTonathan and two of his other sons, fell on the field, 
ist Sam. XXX. xxxi. **' 

David now removed to Hebron, where the tribe of 
Judah acknov,ledged him as their king, while Saul's son 
Ish'boshetli reigned at Mahana'im beyond Jordan, over 
the other tribes. At the end of seven years and six months, 
Ish'bosheth was assassinated’; and David punished the 
murderers, although the event made him King over all 
Israel. He took Jerusalem from the Jeb'usitcs, fixed his 
residence there, and removed the ark from Kirjath-jcarini 
to his own palace. On finishing his palace at Jcrusalem, he 
composed the SOth Psalm. David now defeated the Phi¬ 
listines, the Moabites, the Syrians, and the Edomites, and 
extended his conquests as far as the Euphrates, During 
tho siege of Rab'bah, he fell into the dreadful cj^imes of 
adultery and murder,^tor which he was rebuked by Na'- 
than the prophet, who foretold that hi^liouse should be 
filled with blood. This prediction was not long in receiv¬ 
ing its accomplishment. His son Amnon was slain by Ab'- 
snlom, who fled, but was brought back by Jo'ab’s inter¬ 
cession, though the king refused to see him for two years. 
Absaf*om afterwards aspired to the thrcCie, and was ac- 
Itfiowledgcd king by his own party at Hebron. David 
i^d from Jerusalem, and w& pursued by his rebellious 
cson as far as Mahanalm, where a battle was fought, in 
which Absalom was defeated, and sladn by Joab as he hhng 
by the hair of his head on a tree. 2d Sam. i.<-xviii. 
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Som^ time after this, David having sinned in projidly 
numbering the people, the Lord sent the prophet Gad to 
offer him tne choice of three scourges; either seven years 
of famine, or to flee three months before his enemies, or a • 
pestilence for three days. “ And David said, 1 am ilTa* 
great strait: let us fall now kito the hand of the Lord, for 
his mercies are great: and let me^ot fall into the hand 
of n^n.” So the Lord sent a pestilence, and there died 
oS the people, from Dan ev6n to Bccr'-sheba, seventy 
thousand men. When David,was drawing near his end, 
Adoni'jali, his fourth son, attempted to usurp the liing- 
dom; but David having sent for Solomon, liis son by 
Bath'feheba, caused him to be anoupited king. lie also 
delivered to him the plan of the temple, with the gold and 
silver, and other materials which he had prepared for its 
erection, and tharged him to be constantly faithful to 
God. He died in the seventy-first year of his age, having 
reigned forty years. 2d Sam. xxiv.; Ijjj; Kings, i. ii. 
B.C. 1014. 

Solomon, the most magnificent and the most celebrated 
of the Jewish kings, was eighteen years old when he suc¬ 
ceeded to his father, llis first act was to put his brother 
Adoni'jali to death; lie also banished Abi'athar the high 
priest, and executed Joab for favouring Adonijah’s usur¬ 
pation. He married the daughter of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt. Having offered a thousand burnt-offerings at 
Gibeon, God a])pearcd to him in a dream, and said, “ Ask 
what I shall give thee.” Solomon asked wisdom and 
understanding. A circumstance occurred early in his 
reign w*lii(^h displayed his admiraMe talents as a j udge. 
Two women that lived in the same house -^ad each an 
infant son—one of the children hafVing died in the night¬ 
time, the mother rose and placed the dead child beside the 
other woman, and took the living child to heyself. The 
case came before Solomon for judgment, who, finding that 
the women each laid claim to the living child as hei|own, 
said, “ Let the living child be dividetl, and a half-givtn 
to each.” Then the womail^, whose the living child wa^ 

• cried, “ O, my Lord, give her the living child, and in no* 
wise slay itbut the other said, ** Let it be neither mine 
nor thine, but divide it.” “ Give her the child who 
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wishps to save it,” said the king; “ she is the nroth^.** 
And all the people acknowledged the wisdom of their 
monarch. 1st Kings, ii. iii. 

^ Solomon’s reign was peaceful and glorious, IDs do- 
imiiion extended from the Euphrates to Egypt; ^nd the 
neighbouring princes ■^gcre either his tributaries or allies. 
Hi'ram, king of Tyre, sent ambassadors to congratulate 
him on his accession, and when in the second year of his 
reign, he prepared, in obed^nce to the commaitd of Hfa 
father David, to build the temple of the Lord, Hiram fur¬ 
nished him with a groat number of workmen; for Tyre 
was at this time a famous city, renowned for its opulence, 
its commerce, and its advancement in the arts. The temple 
was finished in seven years and a half, in a style of mag¬ 
nificence which procured for it the admiration of the 
world. The number of workmen employed was upwards 
of 180,000; and the materials were of the most costly de¬ 
scription—gold, silver, brass, marble, and cedar. When the 
edifice Avas finished, the ark of the covenant was brought 
from the city of David (Mount ,<2ion, which formed the 
south part of the city of JerVisalem), and deposited by 
the priests in the holy place. The dedication was post¬ 
poned till the following year, which happened to be the 
year of the Jubilee; when the ceremony was performed 
by Solomon wdth great pomp and solemnity. The sacri¬ 
fices oftered on the occasion were 22,000 oxen, and 120,000 
sheep. 1st Kings, iv.-viii. 

Solomon next built a splendid j^^ilacc for himself, and 
another for his queen. He also built the walls od'Jeru¬ 
salem, fortified Ilazor]^ Megiddo, Geze^ the two Beth 
ho'rons, upper and lower, and Tadmor or Palmy'ra in the 
Syrian desert. The C)a'naanitish nations, the Hittites, 
Hivites, Amorites, and Per'izzites, who still remained in 
the land, were by Solomon reduced to subjection, and 
made to labour on the public works. lie also fitted out a 
fleet Ezi'on-gc'bqr and Elath on the Reti Sea, and with 
mltriners furnished by Ilirapi king of Tyre, traded to 
^phir for goM, peacocks, apes, spices, ivory, and ebony. 
His fame for wisdom and magnificence was spread through 
all countries, and many visited him from distant regiofis; 
ahiong these, the Queen of Sheba, whoso dominions are 
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•HppoB^ to have been situated in Arabia or Etluopia* 
1 Kings, ix. X. “ * 

The conduct of SoloQion in the latter years of his reign 
has left a deep stain on his character. He took to him* 
self wi\ies and concubines, to the number of 1000 womtaf 
of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Sidonians, and 
Hitites, who perverted the mind 9£ the king, so that he 
worshipped the f^se gods of those idolatrous nations, viz, 
Ash^tarcAh, a female divinty df the Sidonians ; Moloch of 
the Ammonites, and Che'mdfeji of the Moabites, and built 
temples for them on the Mount of Olives. For tlys he 
incurred the anger of the Lord, who said, “ Since thou 
hast not kept my covenant and my statutes, I will surely 
rend the kingdom from thee, and give it to thy servant.” 
The kingdom of Edom had been subject to the kings of 
Israel since its conquest by Joab in tlie time of David ; 
but now Hadad the Edomite regained the throne of his 
anccstoi% and formed an alliance against Solomon with 
Ilcsin, who had seized upon Damascus. He was also 
threatened with internal scditioii. Jcrobo'arn the son of 
Ne'bat being suspectetf of an attempt upon the crown, 
was obliged to flee into Egypt, where he remained till 
Solomon’s death. Solomon having reigned forty years, 
died at the age of fifty-eight, and was succeeded by his 
eon Rehobo'am. 1st Kings, xi. 

Immediately upon his accession, !]^ehoboam, by his 
haughty and tyrannical conduct, alienated from him the 
affections of a great portion of his subjects. The taxes 
necessary to sustain the magnificence of the preceding 
reign, ^lad not been borne withoutnniirmuring; and when 
the people, peti^oning their new king for nclicf, received 
for answer, “ my father chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions,” they broke out into open 
revolt; and ten of the tribes renouncing their allegiance 
to the house of David, chose Jeroboam, who had returned 
from Egypt, for their king. This scene took place in 
Shcchem, and Rehoboam having fled to Jerusalem, con¬ 
tinued to rule over the triAs of Judah and penjainin,^ t^ 
only tw'o that remained faithful to him ; whilst Jeroboam, 
fiiung his residence at Shechem, reigned over the other ten 
tribes under the title of the king of Israel. Ist Kin&rs. 
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V .—Kingdom of Israel, 254 Years. 

A. M. 3029—3283. 

B. C. 971— 7^7 


KINGS OP ISRAEL, DISTINGUISHING THE DIPPERETT 
DYNASTIES, AND LENGTH OP EACH BEIGN. 

Trs. 

20 Jeroboam. 

2 Nadab, his son, murdered with all his relations by his general, 
Baasha. C 

24-—.^^Baasb a. 

2>~.—- - Elati, his sou, niurderfa by his servant Zimri. 

^ Zimri, seven days. 

12 “Omri, general of the army. 

22 A hab, his son. 

2 Ahaziah, hi.% son. 

12 Juram or Jehorain, his brother, slain by Jehu. 

28.>.> ■ J elm. 

17—lehoabaz, his son. 

-.Tehoash, hiM son, •• 

41-—-—leroboam II., bis son. 

Interrcign. —Zechariuh, his son, six months, murdered by Shallura. 

Shalh^m, one month, murdered by Menahem.* 

1 0 .V——..~~~...*Met»alicm. 

- --Pekahiah, his son, murdered by Fekah. 

28- - ~. . .nmrdered by Hoshea. 

—. . .— --—vHcfthea, taken captive. 


The kingdom of Israel, founded in revolt, continued 
during its whole duration a .scene of violence, and con¬ 
stant!} renewed usurpation almost unparalleled in history. 
Jeroboam^ after a reign of twenty years, left the kingdom 
to his son Nadab* who, in the second year of his reign, 
was murdered by his general, Ba'asha who usurped the 
kingdom. The usurper ruled twenty-four years, but his 
son Klah only two, whan he was murdered by ZltrA i, one 
of his officers. ^ Zimri’s triumph lasted sev^^n days. Omri^ 
general of the army, bei^ieged him in Tirzali, and in de¬ 
spair he set fire to the palace and perished in the flames. 
The sovereignty continued in Omri's family for throe 
generations, the sceptre being successively swayed by him- 
• self, his son Ahab, and his grandsons, Ah^i'ah and Jo- 
ram. IXoram, after h reign of twelve years, was slain by 
Je^u captain of his host, and/the kingdom remained in 
life family of Jehu to the fifth generation. Jehu reigned 
tVrenty-eight years; his son Jeho'ahaz, seventeen yeajg; 
Jooah^ sou of Jeho^ahaz, sixteen years; and <7ero&oam Zx., 
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son of Joash, forty-one years ; whose son Zechari'ah^ afte> 
aibrief reign of six months, was murdered by Shallum, son 
of Ja'besh. Shallum, after a reign of one month, was in 
his turn murdered by Men'ahem, son of Gadi. Menahem 
reigned ten years, leaving the kingdom to his son 
hi'afiy whb, in the second year, was murdered by Pehah^ 
son of Ramali'ah, one of his captains. Pekah reigned 
twenty-eight yearsj when he was murdered byHoshe'a, son 
of Elah : and it was in the n^th year of the reign of 
H(5^hca ftiat the ten tribes we^e carried captive into As¬ 
syria by Shalmanezer. 1st and» 2d Kings, 2d Ohron. 

Jcroboam, the first king of Israel, fearing that his peojJlof 
if they went up to worship at Jerusalcm, might return to 
tlicir allegiance to the house of David, set up two golden 
calves, the one at Dan, and the other at Beth'el, the two 
extremities of his dominions. To them he directed the 
worship of his people, saying, “Behold thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of Egypt.” It was for this 
idolatry that he is so often mentioned in»scripture as 
“ .leroboaiu the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.'* 
Jeroboam’s successors folk)wed in the same course ; and 
A'hab, son of Omri, having iflarried Jez'ebel, daughter of 
the king of Sidon, she introduced the worship of the idols 
of her country. She even put to death the prophets of 
the true God, one hundred only being saved by Obadi'ah, 
steward of the royal household, who hid them in a cave, 
and fed them with bread and water; whilst the pi’ophcts 
of Ba'al and Ash'taroth or Astar'te, were entertained at 
court by the king and queen. The cruelty and perjury 
i*y whicKshe compassed the death of^Naboth, for the sake 
of his vmeyard w^ich lay contiguous to Ahab’s palace at 
Jcz'reel, her persecutions of the prmihets, and her zeal iix 
the cause of idolatry, have rendered the name of Jez'ebel 
a term of reproach, even to the present day. It was in 
this reign that Eli'jah or Eli'as, the famous prophet of 
Tish'be in Gilead, performed his miracles, and delivered 
his predictions. •His prediction that t^^ere should n<|t be 
rain nor dew for three yeaip and six months, and h’f 
prayer which brought rain at the end of that period-—his» 
Tamo us sacrifice on Mount Carmel, by which he convinced • 
the jleople that Jehovah alone is the true God, and taking 
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advantage of the enthusiasm of the moment, caused 400 
of the prophets of Baal to be put to death—^his abode 
at the brook Ghe'rith, where he was fed by ravens—his 
miracles in behalf of the widow of Zai/ephath, whose 
4iarrel of meal did not waste, and whose cruise pf oil did 
not fail, and whose son he* raised to life—his bold and 
voluntary appcaranob before Ahab, who he knew sought 
his life, and denouncing against him and Jezebel and 
their whole race, the judgments of God for thoir wickf^d- 
ness in the case of Nabotlr—his abode in Mount IToreb, 
where he was visited by tokens of the divine presence, 
St strong wind that rent the mountains, an earthquake, 
a fire, and, after all these, a still small voice—his calling 
down fire from heaven, which consumed the officers of 
Ahazi'ah, that had been sent to’seize him—his anointing 
Eli'sha to succeed him as prophet—andi his translation 
from earth in a chariot of fire—arc a few of the recorded 
events in the remarkable life of this eminent servant of 
God. The jiidgment he predicted upon Jezebel was 
fearfully fulfilled, when Jehu slew her son, and seized 
the government: she was tljyoWn from a window of the 
palace, and devoured by dogs. 1st Kings, xvii.; 2d 
Kings, ii.-ix. 

Elisha, who succeeded Elijah, ivas also highly distin¬ 
guished among the prophets of Israel. His healing the 
bitter waters at Jericho—^his journey to Bethel, when he 
was mocked by tlie children, and two she-bears came from 
the wood and tare forty-two of them for their profane¬ 
ness to God*8 prophet—his miraculous deliverance from 
drought of the kings of Israel, Judah, and Bdom, in 
their expedUion against the Moabites, tnd his prediction 
of their success—his lelicf of a poor widow who was in 
debt, by multiplying her store of oil—his granting a son 
to his hostess at Shu'nem, and afterwards restoring the 
lad to life—his cure of Na'aman the leper, by ordering 
him to wash seven times in the waters of Jordan—hii 
Mnitmg with leproay his servant Geha'zi,Tor covetousness 
and falsehood—^his foiling tXe stratagems of Ben^iadad, 
“king of Syrfa, by revealing them to the king of Israel—, 
' bis miraculous preservation from Ben^adad's vcngc^cc, 
H horses and chariots of fire round about the prophet^" 
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md Ben'hadad's troop smitten with blindness—his ;^re- 
diction oY plenty when the people were perishing of fam¬ 
ine during the siege of Samaria by the same Benhadad, 
and of death to the nobleman who mocked at the predic¬ 
tion—^his^revealing to Haz'ael, principal officer of Ben- 
hadad, his future crimes and enormities—and his sending 
to anoint Jehu to be king of Israel—are some of the 
events recorded of this benevolent and pious man of God. 
2cl«Kings,«il.-ix. • 

The first captivity of Israe> took place in the reign of 
Pekahy when Tig^ath-pile'ser (Ai^baces) king of Assyjia, 
carried away the tribes of Beuben, Gad, and the half-tribb 
of Manasseh. Hoshc'a, twenty years afterwards, having 
formed an alliance with So, king of Egypt, with a view 
to shake off the Assyrian yoke, Shalmane'zer, king of 
Ass 3 nria, marcli#d against him, and besieged Samaria, 
which was taken after a siege of three years, and reduced 
to ruins. He carried captive the Israelites of the ten 
tribes, and placed them in countries beyond the Euphra¬ 
tes. Thus ended the kingdom of Israel, after it had sub¬ 
sisted two hundred and fiftj^four years. 

The Assyrian victor having sent certain inhabitants of 
Assyria to people the places left vacant by the captive 
tribes carried away, these Gentiles mingled with the rem¬ 
nant of the Israelites that were left, and adopting the 
Jewish ceremonies, mixed up with much of their own 
idol worship, they produced a sort of spurious Judaism, 
which ever after rendered the Samaritans an object of 
peculiar dislike and hatred to their neighbours in Judalu 
2d Kingfi, xv.—xvii, • 


VI .—Kingdom of Judah* 388^Years. 

A. M. 3029-5417. 

B. C. 971— 583. 


Yr*. 


XZliGS OF JUDAH—OKA DYNASTY, 
xrv. ^ 

17 Rehoboam. Temple plunderocTby Shisbak, king of ISgypt. 

3 Abijam. or Abijah, his son. 

\l Asa, his son. 

26 Jahoshaphat, his son. 

4 Jehoram, his son. 
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1 Ai&ftziah, otbarwise Jehoahaz, or Azariah, his son. Slain by Jahiit 
6 Athaliah, his mother, usurps the kingdom. f 
40 Joash, son of Ahaziah. 

29 Amoziah, his son. Edomites defeated in the Valley of Salt. 

52 Uzziah, or Azariah, his son. Smitten with leprosy for invading 
the priest’s office. 

Jotham his son. 

16 Ahaz, his son. Tributary to .^ssyria. 

29 Hezekiah. his son. _ 

55 Manasseh, his sou. I^isoner in Babylon. 

*2 Amon, his son. 

31 Josiah, his son. « 

Jehoahaz, his son, three months. Carried prLsoner to Egypt, 

11 Jehoiakim, his brother—uame changed from Eliakim. Bies a 
prisoner. * 

Jchoiachiu, his son, three months. Carried captive to Babylon. 

11 Zedekiah, his uncle. Carried captive to Babylon. 

Gedaliah, the governor, appointed by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Whilst the kingdom of Israel was, as we have seen, the 
subject of continual revolution, the kingdom of Judah re¬ 
mained steadfast in tlicfainily of David for nineteen gener- 
ation«; thus affording a signal instance of the fulfilment 
of proj)hccy/- In the fifth year of Rehoboanfs reign, 
Shi'shak or Sc'sac, king of Egypt, plundered the temple 
and laid waste the country. liehoboam having rcignea 
seventeen years, and his son Abi'jam three, A'sa succeed¬ 
ed, who purified Jerusalem from idols, and deprived his 
mother of her dignity, for erecting an idol to Astarte. 
After a long reign of forty-one years, in which he defeat¬ 
ed the Elliiopians, and waged war with Ba^asha, he was 
succeeded by hi^ son Jehosh'aphat, who reigned twenty- 
five years. Jeho'ram reigned four years, but his son 
Aliazi'ah only one, being slain by Jehu, who overthrew 
the house of A'hab. ^ i\thali'ah, the mother of dhe last 
king, a bold^ cruel, and ambitious woi^^an, having slain 
all the s(ied royal (her^own grandchildren) except Jo'ash, 
who was saved by the wife of the liigh priest, usurped the 
kingdom for si^ years, when she was slain; and Joash, 
the young prince, who had been secretly brought up in 
the temple by Johoi'ada the high priest, placed on the 
throife. This prince became tributary to Haz^ael, king of 
Syria. After a reign of forty/yeai’s, he was succeeded by 
«Amazi'ah, v\4io reigned twenty-nine years; Uzzi^ah or 
•A^ari^iib, fifty-two; Jotham, sixteen; and A'haz, sixteen 
years. Ahaz invited, the assistance of Tiglath-pile^ser 
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aj^fiinst Rezin king of Syria and Pe'kah king of Israel, 
and became tributaiy' to liis too powerful ally. His sen, 
Hezcki^ah, revolted from the Assyrian, and entered into 
a league with Egypt and Cush a part of Arabia: Sen- 
nach'erib^who had come up to reduce his refractory vassal 
to obedience, sustained a signq^ disaster in Judah, 180,000 
of his army being slain in one night by the destroying 
angel of the Lord. Hezeki'ah was a good and pious king, 
anj in a tipi® of sickness had, ki answer to his prayer to 
God, fifteen years added to his life. Having reigned 
twenty-nine years, lie was succtedcd by his son Manas'- 
seh, when only twelve years old, and whose reign is fho 
longest of any recorded in Scripture. 1 Kings, xiv; 2d 
Kings, XX. ; 2d Chron. x.-xxxii. 

Manas'seh set up altars to Ba'al, placed the idol Astarite 
in the house of Jxod, and filled Jerusalem with innocent 
blood. The king of Assyria attacked him, and carried him 
captive to Babylon, in the twenty-seefind year of his reign. 
There he humbled himself before the Lort>; and being 
restored to Jerusalem he broke down tlie altars of Ba'al, 
and abolished idolatrous wcysliip. After a reign of fifty- 
five years, he was succeeded by his son A'inon, who reigned 
only two years, being cut off by a conspiracy. The con^ 
spirators, however, were put to death by the people, and 
his son Josi'ah, a boy of eight years of age, established 
on the throne. This prince gave early tokens of great 
piety, and in the eighteenth year of hisVeign, the book 
of the law having been found by Hilki'ah the priest, he 
caused it to be publicly read, and its commands strictly 
enforced. He put down idolatrous worship, defiled by 
turning into a biyial-place To'pheth, or the yleasant val¬ 
ley of Hinnom, where the people tad caused their chil¬ 
dren to pass through the fire to Mo'loch—^profaned all 
the places that had been consecrated to idols-^emolished 
the altar at Beth'el which Jerobo'am had erected for the 
worship of the ^Iden calves, and held a solemn Pas'sover 
such as had never been kept before; S 9 that it is recArded 
that no king before Josi'ahv.urned as he did to the LorCi 
^ with all his heart, with all his soul, and Vith all hij^ 
strength. Pha'raoh-Ne'ehOi king of E'gypt, marching to* 
attack Carichemish on the Euphra'tes—Josi'ah, who bad 
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refused bim a passage through his dominions, gave hitpi 
battle at Megid'do, but received a mortal wound, of which 
lie died at Jerusalem, after a reign of tliirty-one years. 
His affectionate subjects long and deeply lamented their 
, pious and virtuous sovereign. His son Jeho^ahaz reigned 
only three months, when he was deposed b/ Pha'raoh- 
Ne'cho, who sent li,?m in ctiains to E'gypt, and placed his 
brother Eli'akim on the throne of Judah, changing his 
name to Jehoi'akim. 2tl Kings, xxi.—xxiii, ^ 2d Chron. 
xxxiii. —XXXV. 

In the fourth year of Jehoi'akim’s reign, Jerusalem was 
besieged and taken by Ncbuchadnez'zar, who carried a 
number of the people captive to Babylon, and among 
these Dan'icl the prophet. This is called the first captiv¬ 
ity of Judah. Three years afterwards, the same monarch 
carried captive three thousand more and Jehoi'akim 
revolting a second time, was taken prisoner, and died in 
custody, after reigning eleven years. His son Jehoi'achin 
was besiege I by Nebucliadnez'zar, and after a short reign 
of three months and ten days, carried with part of his 
people captive to Babylon, Mor'decai being among the 
number. Zedeki'ah, uncle of the last king,* was placed 
upon the throne; but he too having revolted, Nebuchad- 
ncz'zar once more laid siege to Jerusalem, and Zedeki'ah 
attempting to fiee, was taken, his children slain before his 
face, his eyes put out, and he, with the greater part of his 
people, carried captive beyond the Euphra'tes, the poor 
only being left in the land. Thus ended the kingdom of 
Jndah after it had subsisted three hundred and eighty- 
eight years. 2d KipgS; xxiv.^xxv.; 2d Chronnxxxvi. 

Of the great prophets w'ho flourished^^uring this period, 
the first in point of eloquence and sublimity is Isa'iah, 
who has been styled the evangelical prophet—so copious 
and clear are his delineations of the Messialf s kingdom 
and character. He prophesied during the reigns of Uz- 
zi'ah, Jo'tham, A'haz, and Hezeki'ah; and wc find him 
announcing to thp last of these kings, the destruction of 
6ennach'erib*8 army, and tbv miraculous lengthening of 
i»Hezeki'ahV life. He is supposed to have been sawn 
asunder in the first year of the reign of Manas'aeh. B.Cl 
696.. 
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jEREMifA-H, the second of the prophets, began to proph¬ 
esy in the thirteenth year of king Josi'ah, and during 
forty years continued to denounce the sins of his country¬ 
men, and the judgments with which they would be visit¬ 
ed ; and for this he suffered unremitting persecution at 
their hands. He survived the fall of the kingdom of 
Judah, and is supposed to have bce^ stoned to death in 
Egypt, whither he had been carried by the Jews who 
slew Gedah^ah. B.C. 583. # 

fizE^KiEL, the third of the gircat prophets, was carried 
captive to Babylon with king Jelioi'achin, and prophesied 
beyond the Euphrates at the same time that Jeremi^h 
was prophesying at Jerusalem. After many melancholy 
visions descriptive of the sufferings of Judah and the sur¬ 
rounding nations, God showed him more consolatory 
events—the retijpn from captivity, the rebuilding of the 
temple, and the restitution of the kingdom of Judah and 
Israel. Moreover, carrying him in*prophctic vision far 
beyond events comparatively close at hand,»he revealed 
to him the glorious times that arc to succeed the conver¬ 
sion of the Jews, and their restoration to their own land 
—the account of which revelation the prophet has given 
to his countrymen, in the only language in which a Jcw' 
can be made to conceive of the jjrospcrity, and final prev¬ 
alence of the Church of the living God. 

Dan'iel, whose rank in the court of Ncbuchadnez'zar 
and his successors reminds us of .Tosepfi in Egypt, was 
carried when very young captive to Babylon. He was 
there instructed in the language and learning of the Chal'- 
decs, an<i we find him among the Ma'gi, who were or¬ 
dered to be put tc^death, because they could not tell and 
interpret to the king a dream whvh he had forgotten. 
Dan'iers accomplishment of this, through divine illumina¬ 
tion, by telling the king what he had seen in his vision, a 
great image of various metals, and what it denoted ; his 
explanation also of another dream, in which the fate cS the 
king himself wafprefigured, by a large4:ree cut dow^ yet 
80 that its root remained ift the earth—his integrity in 
the high office to which he was promoted—^fiis explana- * 
lion to Belshaz^zar of the hand-writing on the wall—his * 
frrmness in refusing to discontinue his prayers to God, and 
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his preservation in the lion's den, to which he was in con- 
8e?iuence condemned—and bis promotion to tBe higlies* 
anthority under the reigns of several princes,—arc a few 
ol'tlie incidents in the eventful life of this remarkable mam 


VIT .—From the Babylonish Captivity to the Bestruc-- 
tion of Jerusalem^ hnd the Expulsion the J%ws 
from Judea, 717 yl‘ars. 

A. M. 3417—A. D. 134. 

B. C. 683-A. D. 134. 

About forty years after the final captivity of Judah, 
some of the Jews, by permission of Cyrus, returned from 
captivity under Zcrub'babel, who was charged with the 
holy vessels. They commenced rebuilding the temple, 
out were opposed by the Cu'thites or Samai/itans. About 
thirty years*uftcr this event, the incidents recordecl in the 
book of Esther occuiTcd ; and about fifty years thereafter, 
Ez'ra, with several priests j,nd Le'vites, returned to Je¬ 
rusalem; and thirteen years after this, Nehemi'ah, by 
permission of Artaxerx'es, visited Jerusalem, wliose gates 
and walls he rebuilt. It was under his government that 
Zechari'ah and Mal'achi prophesied. About 110 years 
after the time of Nchemiah, the Samaritans, having ob¬ 
tained permission from Alexander the Great, built their 
temple on Mount Ger'izim as a rival to that at Jerusa¬ 
lem. B.C. 332. 

The Jews had many revolutions of peace and* war, and 
some changes in the mode of their go’fernmcnt, from the 
time of their return from the Babylonian captivity to their 
complete subjection to the Romans; but their sacerdotal 
(or priestly) government, as it is sometimes called, con¬ 
tinued with but little interruption through the whole 
spa^ of about 600 years. Having retlirned into their 
^own country under the sanction and aifthority of Cyrus, 
they acknowledged the so^reignty of the kings of Peiv 
aia, till that empire was overturned by Alexander tlm 
Great. They then became subject to his successors, firsi 
in Eg3T>^ afterwards in Syria, till they were driven into 
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revolt by the cruelty of Aiiti'ochus Epiph'aties^ xvUo Jiad 
caused 80,000 Jews to be massacred in throe days, pro¬ 
faned the temple by sacrificing a sow, and sprinkling the 
holy place with the blood of the unclean animal, and who 
had issn^ orders for the whole nation to adopt the Gre¬ 
cian religion. Tins roused ^he energies of the people, 
who, led on by Mattathi'as Maccal^ac'us and his seven 
sorts, expelled the oppressors, ^and shook off the foreign 
y(^e. The Asmone'an princes or Mac'cabccs ruled for 
upwards of 100 years, when, £^^out 63 years before Christ, 
a dispute for the crown, among the last of their race, gaxe 
the Romans an opportunity for interfering and subject¬ 
ing the country to their own power. 

About thirty-six years before Christ, Hcr'od, son of 
Antip'atcr, an E'domite, and an officer in the Jewish 
army, obtainedffrom the Romans, through the favour of 
Mark Anthony, the kingdom of Judea, wliich he held 
tributary to Rome. lie erected magnificejgLt edifices in 
various parts of the country, and in particular, rejiaired 
and enlarged the buildings of the Temple. In a fit of 
anger, he caused his bclove«i wife Mariam'nc to be put to 
death, for which, when his passion had subsided, his grief 
was so great, that it nearly cost him his life. Towards the 
end of his reign our Saviour was born, and Ileriod dread¬ 
ing him as a rival, ordered the massacre of all the infants 
in Bethlehem, under two years of age. * Herod died the 
following year of a loathsome disease, having, five days 
before his death, executed his son Antip'atcr, for conspir¬ 
ing agaijist him. The Romans so far respected his will as 
to apportion his dominions among bis three sons, Archc- 
la'iis, Hcr'od-An’lipas, and Philip. It was iliis Heriod- 
An'tipas, tetrarcli of Galilee, tha\ beheaded John the 
Baptist, and to whom Jesus was sent by Pilate the Roman 
Governor of Jude'a; for this part of Palestine had been 
reduced to the form of a Roman province, on the banish¬ 
ment of Archela'us, about six years after the birth our 
Lord. Heriod-Agrip'pa L, ^ practised bourtier and craf-y 
politician, having supplanted his uncle Heriod-An'tipas in. 
•the emperor's favour, by degrees acquired dominions as , 
ample as Ifad been ruled by his grandfather Herod the 
Great. It was this Herod-Agrippa I. that killed Janiea 
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l>rother of John with the sword, and that,was eaten 
np of worms. His son, Herod-Agrippa II., who ruled 
the provinces east of tlie sea of Galilee, was the prince 
before whom Paul made his famous defence at Cesare'^a, 
ati the time that Festus succeeded Felix as G^Dvemor of 
Jude'a. A.D. 63. ^ * 

The Jews had never submitted patiently to any of their 
foreign masters; and in ,the year 66 they broke out into 
open revolt against the Romans. Although‘the oppres¬ 
sion of tlie Roman goyernors, and the cruelties they 
practised for the purposes of extortion, are suiHcicnt to 
account for their insurrection against that power—still, 
their own intestine divisions, the atrocities they perpe¬ 
trated upon one another, and the rancorous hatred with 
which they pursued their seditions, leave us no room 
to impute to their actions any motive of patriotism. 
The bonds of civil society seem to have been dissolved, 
and bands ef miscreants, with no other trade than mur¬ 
der, were let loose like fiends to ravage the now doomed 
land of Jude'a. One of the f(>ctions, known by the name 
of the zealots or robbers, tfiok forcible possession of Je- 
rusalem, degraded the high-priest, and profaned tlie 
temple. Ti'tus, on whom the command of the armies in 
Jude'a had devolved, by the call of his father Vespa'siau 
to the imperial throne, was now advancing to besiege the 
city. He chose the time of the Pass'over, when multi¬ 
tudes from all parts of the country were assembled in 
Jerusalem to celebrate that festival; which accelerated 
the work of famine, pnd increased fearfully thejiiorrors of 
the siege. ^It must he admitted that the Jews fought with 
desperation in defence of their capital, though every re¬ 
spite from battle with the common foe was employed by 
the factions in massacring one another. Ti^tus finding 
there vras no hope of taking the city by assault, resolved 
to starve it into submission. In three days he drew a 
wait nearly five ^miles in circuit compKutely around the 
devoted city; and thus ware the Saviour’s words ful¬ 
filled, The days shall come when thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and 
keep thee in on evesty ride.” All the hoirdl^ of famine 
were now felt; children tore the food fiom their aged 
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parents^^d mothers devoured their own infants. The 
starving wretches who ventured out by night into the 
valley to gather herbs, were seized by order of Titus, and 
crucified before the walls of the city. They caught every 
day hundreds of them, and the soldiers, in their hatred of 
the Jews, nailed those who fell intp their hands, in all 
manner of ridiculous postures to the crosses, “ till room 
was wanted for the crosses, a^d crosses wanted for the 
bodies.” Sedition still raged -^itliin; and the streets, and 
even the court of the temple,.flowcd with blood. The 
city was taken, and with the temple, razed from its fomi- 
dations. Eleven hundred thousand Jews perished during 
the siege; and of ninety-seven thousand captives, some 
were sent to Rome, others sold as slaves. Thus fell Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 70; and with its fall the national existence 
of the Jews majPbe said to have terminated. The desper¬ 
ate attempts made about sixty years afterwards to recover 
their country, resulted in their final expulsion from Ju¬ 
dea; since which time, now a period of 1700 years, they 
have been ‘‘ scattered amgng all people from the one end 
of the earth even unto the dther.” Deut. xxviii. 64. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS. 

VIII .—Design and Uses of the Jewish Dispensation. 

During the earliest ages of the history of our race, 
although mankind had become degenerate and corrupt 
ever since the fall, there was perpetuated among them a 
knowledf^e of those religious tiut£s which Adam had 
learned and brought with him from paradise. The lon¬ 
gevity of man at that period, rendered only one^ink 
necessary to convey the knowledge of Adam to the mind 
of No'ah; for Methu'selah, who, according to the sacred 
record, must have enjoyed intercourse with the great 
progenitor of tl^p human race for the space of 24Q ^ars, 
lived with his grandson IS^ah during no less a period 
than 600 years. The antediluvian patriarchs appear to • 
Jiave received no additional institutes or oommunications • 
fronj heaven beyond what were handed down from Adam, 
if we except the prophesying of Enoch. They observed* 
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th^ Sabbath in commemoration of the work of effeation— 
they offered sacrifices to typify the great work of atone¬ 
ment, which was in the fulness of time to be accomplished, 
by the sufferings and death of the Lamb of God; and 
beyond this we have no account of any further ritual of 
worship observed airong them. 

The close of the first or patriarchal, and the opening 
of the second or Jewish dispensation, with the whole in¬ 
tervening period, were marked by a general apostacy^or 
forsaking of the true God for the corruptions of idolatry. 
SlBPbaism, or the worship of the sun, moon, and stars— 
hero-worship, or the apotheosis of departed kings, w'ar- 
riors, legislators, and other distinguished personages, who 
were exalted to the rank of gods—or Pantheism, under 
which every object of nature, even tlie Ipwest and vilest, 
were worshipped,—everywhere prevailed among the na¬ 
tions. Prom the midst of tliis all-engrossing ignorance 
and idolatrf, God was pleased to call A'braham, and to 
promise that from his race the Messi'ah should spring, and 
that thus in his seed all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed. With the exception of the rite of circum¬ 
cision, and the circumstance of withdrawing him from 
the land of Ins birth, we find no special rule of life im¬ 
posed upon A'braham or his immediate descendants. The 
ritual observed by A'brahaTii, I'saac, and Ja'cob, appears 
to have had mvfch of the simplicity of the patriarchal dis¬ 
pensation ; and it Avas not till their seed had multiplied 
to a great nation, and begun to be corrupted with the 
idolatries of the nations around them, that the ^aw, with 
all its rite,s and ceremonies, was ere<;ted as a barrier to 
resist the encroachmi'nls of superstition and idolatr}^; to 
preserve and transmit from age to age, the knowledge 
and worship of the true God ; and above all, to prepare 
the world for the coming of Christ—and the introduction 
of that more perfect and abiding dispensation which he 
was* to establish.«By the covenant estalflished at Sinai, a 
three-fold institute was pres6hted to the people ; first, the 
Moral La'j^ contained in the Ten Commandments, and 
designed to teach, not only the Israelites, but all man- 
kind, the duties which they oWe to God and to oilb an- 
‘ oth^r; secondly, the Ceremonial or Bitual Law, embody- 
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ing a typical representation of the great truths of salva¬ 
tion ; and lastly, the Civil or Political law, regulating the 
administration of temporal aifairs, and drawing a line of 
demarcation around the Jewish nation, which seemed 
effectually to separate and distinguish them from every 
other radl. ^ 

But whilst the'moral law was designed to be of uni¬ 
versal and perpetual obligation, the ceremonial law, be¬ 
ing merely an adumbration or shadow of the Gospel, was 
deigned fo be temporary. AJl its various oblations had 
an evident typical reference to tlie sacrifice of Christ, and 
the atonement made by his blood for the sins of tlie worI?K" 
Even the reverence shown for the temple, as the place 
where Deity was manifested, and to which the tribes went 
fip; and tow^ards which the Israelite, wherever he so¬ 
journed in a foreign land, still turned his face, while he 
offered up his private devotions, was a recognition of the 
honour and confidence due to the groat Mediator, through 
whom alone our prayers can find acceptance with God. 
The office and duties of the high-priest, particularly on 
the great day of atonenv3nt, when ho entered into the 
Most Holy Place, not without blood, Las been so fully 
apidied to Christ, by the inspired writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrew^ that we cannot find a more instructive de¬ 
scription of the design and uses of the Jewish dispensa¬ 
tion, than in that magnificent epistle, on this and the other 
subjects Avliich it embraces. The Paschhl Lamb was, in 
so many respects, typical of the Lainb who taketh away 
the sins of the world, that even the most incredulous must 
bo astor\jshcd at the minuteness to,wIiich the similarity 
extends. The (JJiurch in the wilderness cijnstitutes so 
vivid and picturesque a rojjresentaj^oii of the progress of 
believers towards the eternal W'orld, the pilgrims towards 
the spiritual Ca''naan, that nothing can be more pathetic, 
nothing more instructive, and nothing more fitted, at 
once, to afi'ord both warning and encouragement, tjp be¬ 
get distrust in Curselves, and confiden^^e towards God- 
With regard to the Political Institutions of the Jews, 
we shall only remark, that, the distinct allocation of the 
•land to particular tribes and families, to whom it belonged 
in perpetuity—the institution of the year of jubilee, whei 
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a general release took place, both of individuals who had 
be&i reduced to a state of slavery for debt, and also of 
property which had been alienated—the payment of tithe, 
for the maintenance of the tribe of Le'vi, and the general 
support of religion and education—^the laws respecting 
ceremonial purity, and the constant attention required 
to prevent the violation of them; the necessity of males 
and heads of families repairing to Jerusalcm three times 
a-ycar to worship at the public solemnities;—^these, an^ a 
variety of others^ were designed to make the Jews more 
exclusive and less disposed to mingle with the inhabitants 
oF^he surrounding states, than, perhaps, has ever been the 
case W'itb any other nation. In short, the design of the 
whole Law—moral, ceremonial, and political—was ulti¬ 
mately one and the same. It was to reveal Christ as the 
object of faith to all who lived under it.^^ It was also to 
prepare for the Gospel dispensation, and in some sense to 
constitute a foundation on which this great and glorious 

superstructure might be erected_The Ceremonial Law 

lost its significance when the objVct which it prefigured 
was accomplished by tlie deqth'^of Christ. The Political 
Law also ceased to be binding, when the Jews ceased to 
be a separate and independent nation. But the Moral 
Law continues to be of universal and everlasting obliga¬ 
tion, because the duties which the creatures of God owe 
to him, and to one another, can never have an end. This 
seems to have been indicated by their being written by 
the finger of God himself on the two tables of stone, 
whereas the civil and ceremonial laws were only com¬ 
municated to Moses, ^0 be delivered by him to «the chil¬ 
dren of Isrrel. 

Lectures on tke^’Jews^ hy the Ministers of Glasyovs* 


IX .—Festivals of the Jews, 

The Feasts of-the Pass'over, of Pch^tecost, and of 
TaVernacles, were the three principal Festivals observed 
‘ under the law; and they w'ere times of real joy and festiv¬ 
ity. As all the male inhabitants throughout the country 
were required on these occasions to go up to Jerusalem, 
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and the females also permitted to accompany them if they 
chose, tBe concourse was generally very great. These 
religious assemblies, besides commemorating important 
events in their history, also subserved other important 
purposes. They kept them steadfast to their religion by 
the view of ceremonies, and the majesty of divine service; 
they afforded the means of religion instruction, for the 
law of God was then read and explained; and they served 
moreover to renew the acquaintance and friendship of 
tribes and*families, who from ;|ll parts of the country thus 
met three times in the year in the holy city. 

The Passover was instituted to commemorate the 
parturc out of Egypt, because on the night preceding that 
departure, the destroying angel who slew the first-born 
of tlic Egyptians passed over the houses of the Hebrews, 
they being marked wdth the blood of the Lamb, which 
for this reason was called the Paschal Lamb. It was cele¬ 
brated on the l4th day of the first month of the ecclesi¬ 
astical year (Mych), and lasted seven days.# A lamb, or 
if that could not be found, a kid, without blemish, was 
killed, roasted, and eatcn«with unleavened bread and bit¬ 
ter herbs. The first Passofer was eaten with their loins 
girded, their shoes on their feet, and their staves in their 
hands, tliat they might be in readiness for their journey, 
circumstances which were not observed in its celebration 
after the Exodus. 

The Feast of Pentecost was cclebratftd on the fiftieth 
day after the Passover, and w^as a feast of thanksgiving to 
the Lord, wherein they acknowledged his dominion over 
their country and their labours, by offering to him two 
loaves, as the fi%st fruits of all their harvests. It also 
oommemorated the giving of the l^w from Mount Si'nai 
fifty days after their departure from Egypt, The He¬ 
brews counted seven weeks from the Passover, beginning 
on the second day of that solemnity, and hence called it 
the Feast of Weeks; but by the Christians it was called 
Pentecost, a nfme which signifies thq Fiftieth Daj^. It 
was on the day of Pcntei^st that the Holy Spirit was 
poured out from the ascended Saviour upon*his apostles, 

* qualifying them with miraculous gifts for establishing the* 
Testament kingdom. 
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The Feast of Tabernacles was instituted as a memo- 
riar of their fathers having dwelt in tents for fofty years 
during the passage through the wilderness. It was kc])t 
in the first month of the civil year (September), and lasted 
eight days, the first and seventh being the most 
I)ui;;ing its continuance they lived in booths, tents, or ar¬ 
bours, constructed ofisthe branches and leaves of trees. On 
the first day they cut down branches of the handsomest 
trees, with their fruit, which they caiTied in ceremony to 
the synagogue. Holding in their right hand a branch of 
a i)alin-trce, three branches of myrtle, and two of willow, 

' EtiOS together, and having in their left hand a citron and 
its fruit, they waved them towards the four quarters of 
the world, singing songs, and crying Hosanna ! 

These were the three great Festivals at which all the 
males were required to go up to .Jerusajoin to worship. 
“ Three times in a year shall all thy males appear before 
the Lord thy God in the place which he shall choose, in the 
feast of iinlekvciicd bread, and in the fe^fc of wc(hs, and 
in the feast of tabernacles.” Deut. xvi. lo; Ex. xxxiv. 23. 

Many other solemnities were observed by the Jcavs. 
The Sahhath or rest was instituted when God rested on 
the seventh day from the work of creation ; and the pre¬ 
cept was renewed to the Hebrews at MaVah, ere yet the 
decalogue had been given from Si'nai. It was kept from 
sun-set on Friday to sun-set on Saturday. The feast o^ 
Triinipets was celebrated on the first day of their civL 
year (September), its commencement being proclaimed 
by sound of Trum]>et, and the day was kept solemn, all 
business being forbidden, and certain sacrifices appointed 
to be offered* There were also their nf w' moons or first 
days of every mouth, Aijjbicli were also proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet; the law, liowcvor, did not oblige the people 
to rest on these days, though it appointed particular sac¬ 
rifices. Every seventh ycai'was to the Jews a sabbatical 
year and wc find that Alexander the (iJrcat granted them 
an exemption fron\tribute on that year, oA'account of the 
rest which they then observed. After seven weeks or 
•Sabbaths ofVears; that is, after seven times seven years, 
‘the great Festival of the Jubilee was celebrated; and * 
during the whole year they neither sowed nor reaped. 
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On this fiftieth year every one resumed possession of his 
inheritatfise, whether it were sold, mortgaged, or alienated 
in any way; and Hebrew slaves of every description were 
set free, with their wives and children. Houses and edi- 
ficesi^in walled towns, were the only kind of property 
that did not return to the original owner in the year of 
the Jubilee. ' * V^ariotS, 

X/—The •Tabernacle.—The u4rk of the Covenant. 

The Tefnple. 

The Tabernacle, which Moses erected at Sinai by 
express command of God, was of lln oblong rectangular 
form, 30 cubits long, 10 broad, and Id in height; that 
is, 55 feet long, 18 broad, and 18 high. The two sides 
and the wester^^ end were formed of boards of shittiin- 
wood, overlaid with thin plates of gold, and fixed in solid 
sockets, or vases of silver. On the cast end, which was 
the entrance, thfiire were no boards, but only five pillars, 
over which hung a richly embroidered curtain. The 
covering of the tabernaoie^consisted of four carpets or 
curtains; the first of fine linen magnificently embroidered 
with figures of cherubim, in blue, purple, and scarlet: 
this formed the beautiful ceiling. Above this was a cur¬ 
tain of mohair (goafs hair), and above this two coverings 
of skins. The tabernacle was divided into two apart¬ 
ments: the outer and larger one at the* entrance, called 
the sanctuary or holy place, contained the altar ofincense, 
the table for the shew-bread, and the golden candlestick : 
whilst tUc inner and smaller apartment, one-half the size 
of the outer, an# separated from it by five •pillars over 
which hung a veil, was called th% most holy place, and 
contained the ark of the covenant, with the mercy-seat, 
and the cherubim, £x. xxvi. &c. &c. 

The tabernacle stood in an open space or court of an 
oblong form, 1^0 cubits long and 50 broad, surrounded 
by pillars of brass, with h^gings of fine linen. Wif dn 
this court, and in front of the tabernacle, stood the altar 
• of burnt-offerings, and the laver with its foot. 

!(hc tabernacle was so constructed as to be taken i(f 
pieces and put together again as occasion required. As 
often as the Israelites changed their place of ei^camp- 
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ment, it was taken down, and borne in regular order by 
the'Le'vites. ‘ 

Tlie Ark of the Covenant, in which were deposed 
the Tables of the Law, was a small chest or cowei^ of 
sliittim-wood, overlaid with plates of gold, tiyo cfibits 
and.a half in length, a cubif and a half wide, and a cubit 
and a half high; that is, three feet nine inches in length, 
two feet three inches in breadth, and the same in height. 
Its covering of solid gold^was called the mcrc^-seatt apd 
had two cherubim^ one at each end, facing each other, and 
whose expanded wings ittet near the middle. On tl.i? 

"'‘TSsted the Shekfnah, gr synibol of the Divine presence. 
The ark had four rings*of gold, two on each side, through 
which were put staves overlaid with gold, when it was to 
be carried by the priests. After the passage of the Jor- 
dan, the ark remained for some time «t Gril'gal, fr('m 
whence it was removed to Shiloh, where it remained for 
828 years. It w^as then taken by the Philistines, s. o, 
after keeping it seven months, returned it witJi presents. 
Having been twenty years at Beth'shemesh, it w'as de¬ 
posited at Kirjathje'arim. Iv the reign of Saul it was at 
Nob. David had it conveyed from Kr.'jathje'arim to the 
house of O'bcd-e'dom, and thence to his own palace at 
Si'on ; and lastly, Solomon brought it into the temple at 
Jerusalem. The ark was probably destroyed in the sack¬ 
ing of the Temple, as we hear no mention of it after that 
event. 

The Temple, planned by David, under the special di¬ 
rection of God, and erected by Solomon, was built in 
the same form as the Tabernacle, but was of mu A larger 
dime nsion s.* The jfbundations of this nikgnificent edifice 
wereTaul by Solomonf in the year 1027, B. C., and it was 
finished in seven years and six months. The front, or 
entrance to the Temple, was on the eastern side, facing 
the mount of Olives, which commanded a noble prospect 
of th^ building. The Temple itself, which comprised the 
porticoj the sanctuary, and thc^holy of holies, formed only 
a small part ,of the sacred edifice; the side chambers sur¬ 
rounding' these on all sides save the east, were of three , 
stories; and in front of all were several spacious coi^rts, 
<^h on a lower level than the one immediately within it, 
'JM communicating by various flights of steps. These 
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different terraces appear to have been levelled ont of the 
rugged ahd sloping surface of Mount Mori^ah at great 
expense; and they certainly contributed to give to the 
noble and sacred structure on its summit a most imposing 
appe^ran^e. The first, or outer court, comprising up- 
“wards of fourteen English acyes, was called the cour% of 
the Gentiles ; and Into it persons of ail nations were per- 
Uiitted to enter. It was from this court that our Saviour 
d :>ve the’^oney-changers—(namely, those who, for a 
srnall gratuity, furnished people in exchange for other 
cy/o. wimhalf-shekels, for payment of the annual tribute 
which every Israelite was to give into the sacred treaSt^ 
ury), and the merchants who were*tliere to supply with 
sacrifices, those that came from a distance. Their offence 
seems to have been not only that, under the influence of 
mcr ntile competition, they intruded on the sacred pre^ 
cij f the temple, but also that they overreached and 
deiraiided those who traded with him. (“ It is written, 
My house shall be called the house of prayer ;“but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.” Matt. ixi. 13.) 

The second court, 240 fleet square, was called the court 
of the because women were not allowed to approach 

jcaror to the temple, unless they brought a sacrifice, 
wlicii they might enter the court of Israel. In the court 
of the women stood the treasure-chests for receiving the 
free-will offerings of the people; and it -^^as in this court. 
Called the treasury, that our Saviour delivered his strik¬ 
ing discourse related in John, viii. Here also the Jews 
laid hold of Paul, when they judged him a violator of 
he temp4e, by taking Gentiles within the sacredT fence. 

the ^.ourt of ttie women was on aisdiigher •level th4n 
the oourt of the Gentiles, so t\\G^court of Israel was 
liigher than that of the women, from which it was gained 
by an ascent of 15 steps, that is, thirteen feet. "Within 
tlie court of the Israelites, and four and a half feet above 
it, was the cour^of the priests, in which stood the bflazen 
altar whereon the sacrifice^were offered, the ten brazen 
layers, and the molten sea in which the prints washed, 
"yfithin the temple itself stood, as in the tabernacle, the ^ 
altar.of incense, the table of shew-bread, and the golden 
candlestick, in the sanctuary; while in the holy of holiei, 
within the veil stood the ark of the^ covenant. • 
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The Temple of Solomon retained its p ristine splendour 
only thirty-three years, when it was plundered by Shi'- 
shak, king of Egypt. In Rfter times it underwent sundry 
profanations and pillages, and w^as at length utterly de¬ 
stroyed by Ncbuchadnez'zar, king of Babylon, after it had 
stood 424 years. B.C. 688. After lying fifty4vvo years 
in ruins, it was robyilt by iicrub'babel and the Jews who 
returned from Babylon by permission of C 3 rrus. It was 
brutally profaned by Anti'oehus Epiph'anes, B.C. 163, 
but repaired and purified by Judas Maccabae'us. ITer'- 
od, having slain all the Sanliedrim except two in the 
—{nst year of his reign—to atone for his crime, and to grat¬ 
ify his taste for arc hUcctu ral splendour, resolved to repair 
and beautify the Temple. The structure which he reared 
after a labour of nine years and a half, is highly praised 
for its beauty by all the Jewish writers. It was built of 
white marble ex quisite ly wrought, and wfth stones of large 
dimensions, some^of them twenty-five cubits long, eight 
cubits high) and twelve cubits thick. To this there is ref¬ 
erence in Mark, xii. 1 ; Luke, xxi. 5, “ Master, see what 
manner of stones, and what buildings are here !” 

Extracted from Calmet and Jones. 

XI .—Explanation of Terms. 

Ea:farite,y or Nazarenc\ means (1) a native of Naz''- 
areth, in which'^ense we find the term applied to Christ, 
in Matt. ii. 23, (2) A Naz'arite under the ancient law, 

was a man or woman engaged by vow to abstain from 
wine and all strong, drink, to let the hair gre^, not to 
enter any liouse pointed by having a dead body in it, nor 
to be present at any funeral. Some were Nazarites for 
their whole life, as J^amson and John the Baptist; others 
only for a time, as those mentioned in Num. vi. 18. Papl 
having made the vow of a Nazarite, had his hair cut off 
at C^n'chrea, but deferred the complete fulfilment of his 
vow'till he came to Jerusalem, A.D. 58.* Acts, xviii. 18, 
xxi. 23, 24. (3) Wazarite is^ometimes expressive of dis¬ 

tinction and dignity, in which sense it is applied to Jo- 
‘ Bcph, in Gen. xlix. 26, and Deut. xxxiii. 16 ; though in 
these passages the word is rendered in our translaticn by 
^e periphrasis, “ a man separate from his brethren.*' 
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Apoc'f^phat ** hidden ” applied to certain books so^ie- 
times bound up with the Old Testament, but which are 
not admitted to be canonical. 

Apocfalppse, ** Revelation.” 

Abad'Hon, or ApoVlyon^ the “ destroyer.” 

Gog and Ma'gbg, terms gdherallyJoined in Scripture, 
seem to denote certain nations of northern barbarians, 
probably th» Goths and Scythians, or Tartars. 

*E'phah* a measure of capg-city among the Hebrews, 
equal to about sixty English pints. The O'mer or }Io'~ 
mer was the tenth part of the Ephah, or about six English, 
pints. The Ephah was a dry measure, that of the same 
capacity for liquids was called a Bath. 

The Hebrew She'kcl of gold was equal to about 18s. 3d. 
of our money; and the shekel of silver, to about 2s. 3d. 
The Hebrew tSent of gold was equal to £5475, and the 
talent of silver to £342 : 3 : 9. 

The Hebrew Cubit was equal to aboui twenty-one 
inches of our measure; but some estimate it at only 
eighteen inches. , 

Saha'oth is a Hebrew woid, signifying hosts or armies ; 
Jeho'vah Saba'oth is “ The Lord of Hosts.” 

U'rim and Thum^mim. “ Light and perfection,” or, 
“ doctrine and judgment,” is thought to have been an 
ornament in the high priest’s habit, which was consulted 
as an oracle upon important and difficult questions. The 
breast-plafo worn by the high priest was a piece of rich 
embroidery, ten inches square, set with twelve precious 
stones, paving the names of the twelve tribes engraven 
upon them. Wjien the U'rim and Thum'miin was to be 
consulted, the high priest put on his ibbcs, an& going into 
the holy place, stood before the Curtain of the holy of 
bolies, with his face directly towards the ark and the 
mercy-seat, and the Jews say that the answer was signi¬ 
fied by the rays of light from the Sheki'nah falling on 
the stones and«gold of the breast-plate. ** 

The Ephfod was a kind'of girdle worn by the Hebrew 
priests. Passing from behind over the shoulders, it cross- 
*ed the breast, and being carried round the waist, girt 
the* tunic, and was then tied in front, the extremities 
banging to the ground. The Eph'od of the priests was 
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plain ; that of the high priest riehl 7 embcoided lyith gold^ 
blue, purple, and crimso^ Ex. xxviii. 6. 

Jncenscy or frankincense^ is an aromatic gum which 
exudes from incisions made in a tree found in the East 
Indies, but chiefly in Arabia and Syria. Male incense, 
which is the best, is round, white, fat, and kindles on 
being put to the fifo. The incense offered in the temple 
morning and evening, was a mixture of frai^ncense with 
various other spices. E±. xxx. 34-36. c 

Shittim-woody of which Moses made the greater part 
of the tables, altars, and planks belonging to the taber- 
S^cle, is believed to be the black Aca'cia, which is found 
in the deserts of Arabia, and is very common about Mount 
Si'nai. It resembles the white thorn, but grows to a much 
larger size, and the wood is of great beauty, solidity, 
strength, and smoothness. 

Goph'er-woody of which NoaVs ark was built, is sup¬ 
posed to be the cypress, a wood esteemed by the anci-mts 
as very durable against rot and worms. Some conjecture 
that gopher may have been a general name for such trees 
as abound with resinous juices; as the cedar, cypress, 
pine, &c. 

High Places* The prophets reproach the Israelites for 
worshipping on the liigh places, and we find them highly 
commending tb ose kings who destroyed them. I^ had been 
one of the injunctions laid on their forefathers, when they 
came in to possess the land, that they should quite pluck 
down all the high places, for there the idolatrous nations 
who were before them had worshipped. Under the 
Judges they seem to have been tolerated; and Samuel 
offered sacnfice in several places wherC the ark was not 
present. Even in David's time, the people sacrificed to 
the Lord at Shi'loh, Jerusalem, and Gib'eon. 

Baal or Bely a false god, worshipped by almost all 
the Eastern nations, is supposed to represent the sun, 
as Arh'taroth, or Astar'te, denoted the mpon. Manas^seh 
adored Baal, planted groves, ^nd worshipped all the host 
of heaven; but Josi^ah, desirous to repair the evil intro¬ 
duced by Manas'seh, put to death ** the idolatrous priests 
that burnt incense to Baal, to the sun, and to the mpon, 
ihd to the planets, and to all the host of heaven.” He 
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commaoded all the vessels that were made for Baal, and 
for the grove (AsVreh, or Ash'taroth), and for all the 
host of heaven, to be brought forth out of the temple. 
“ He took away the horses that the kings of Judah had 
given to*the sun, and burnt the chariots of the sun with 
2d Kings,' xxiii. Baal was the most ancient god 
of the Ca^naanites, and perhaps of the East, and as they 
offered to him human sacrifices, he was probably the 
sAne as the Mo'loch of the Am'monites. Few things are 
more revolting to humanity? than the custom so often 
mentioned in Scripture, of making jchildren “ pass through 
the fire to Moloch.” Some think that they merely walkdd 
through the fire, or passed between two fires ; and this 
may have been true in some of their rites: but the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture leaves us no room to doubt, that in 
others, the wretched victims were actually consumed in 
the flames. Jer, xix. 5, vii. 31; Lev. xviii. 21. 2d 
Kings, xvi. 3; 2d Chron. xxviii. 3. The worship of 
Baal was once common througlrout the whole British 
Islands, his priests being called Druids; and in some of 
the rural sports at the pfesent day, are still to be traced 
relics of that cruel superstition. (Statist. Account of Scot¬ 
land, vol. xi. p. 621.) 

To'phct, or tho valley of Hin'nom, lay to the south of 
the city of Jerusalem, where the offal and other filth 
brought from the city was burnt. It ’syas memorable in 
ancient times for the sacrifices offered there to the god 
Moloch, 

The ^efhemothy and the LevVathan^ two remarkable 
animals, are desejibed in highly poetic language in the book 
of Job. It is now generally agreed that the Be'hemoth 
is the Hippopot'amus, and the L(M'athan the Crocodile. 
It has been thought by some, that the description given 
of the Behemoth, is more applicable to the Mammoth, a 
huge and formidable animal, which now no longer exists, 
but whose fossil remains found in Siberia, the n#rth of 
Europe, and America, strike us with astonishment, as 
they show it to have been of no less a magnitude than 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and about thirty feet lon^« 
Sofitio have thought the Lcvl^athan denoted the whale. 

Ma'ffif or wise men, were an order of priests am4$t^ 
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the Persians, who applied themselves to the study of na* 
ture and religion. 

Areop'agusy inaccurately rendered Marsliill, was the 
court in which the Arcop'agites, the supreme judges of 
Ath'ens, assembled, « 

San'hcdrimy house of judgment, the supreme council 
of the Jews, consisting of seventy-one or seventy-two 
Judges, who held their meetings in a hall, built half with¬ 
in the temple, and half without. “ Whoever is anjrry 
with his brother without^'a cause, shall be in danger of 
the judgment,” that is, the tribunal of the twenty-three 
judges—“ And whosoever shall say to his brother, Ka'ca, 
shall bo in danger of the council,” tl)at is, of the great 
San'licdriin, which had the power of life and death. 
Matt. V. 22. 

Ra'ca^ “ brainless, beggarly, worthless,” a term ex¬ 
pressive of the utmost contempt among the Jews. 

Ter'aphim^ idols, or superstitious figures, to which ex¬ 
traordinary'influences were ascribed. The Eastern na¬ 
tions are still much addicted to this superstition of talis¬ 
mans,—“ The children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a sac¬ 
rifice, and without an image, and without an epliod, and 
without teraphim w'caiied even from their private su¬ 
perstition, or deprived of the means of indulging it. Ho- 
sea, iii. 4, 5. , 

Man'drakp, a plant common in Judea, is a species of 
melon, to which, in ancient times, a foolish virtue was 
ascribed. Philters and love-potions appear to have been 
made of it; and married women sought after it oft account 
of its supposed genial influeiices. Geif. xxx. 14, 15, 16. 
Cant, vii, 13. • 

Gourde a plant which produces leaves and shoots simi¬ 
lar to garden cucumbers, and hears fruit the size and 
figure of an orange. A modem traveller says, “ the plant 
el-khMrray when near a rivulet, or in a p^oist soil, shoots 
up very rapidly. €>ne I saw a^Basfra, had, in five months, 
risen above^ight feet, and bore at once flowers and fruit 
ripe and unripe. The tiowers and leaves when plucked* 
withered in a few minutes, as do all plants of mpid 
growth/* This tree is call^ir' at Aleppo, Palma Ohristi. 
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Another traveller, speaking of the vegetation of Egypt, 
says, “ Wherever plants have water, the rapidity of their 
growth is prodigious. Wliocver has travelled to Cairo, 
or Rosetta, kIlo^vs that the species gourd called Khcrra, 
will, in yventy-four hours, send out shoots nearly four 
inches long.” ^ 

AnatNmna Maranath'ay is a Syr^c exclamation, im¬ 
porting “ let him be accursed when the Lord comes,” 
I^was th^ expression wherewith the Jews began their 
greatest excommunications. • 

Phglac'teriCrS, were little rolls of parchment, in w liicli 
were written certain w’^ords or precepts of the law, 4Uid 
which wrere w^orn by the Jews upon their foreheads, and 
upon the wrist of their left arm. This custom, wdiieh was 
very prevalent in the time of our Saviour, w'as founded 
on a mistaken ij|iterpretation of Exodus, xiii. 9. “ And 

it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand, and for 
a memorial between thine eyes.” 

liah'bi, ** master,” was a title of honoiiP among the 
Jews, introduced after the Babylonish captivity. It had 
reference to learning, being applied to Doctors or ieacliers 
of the law. 

Sn’ibc, a clerlv, writer, or secretary.” The scribes, 
so often mentioned in the Grospels, were public writers, 
and })rofcssed doctors of the law, which they read and 
explained to the people. Their orighial odicc was to 
make copies of the law; but they soon b'egan to read and 
expound it. In the time of onr Saviour, they had almost 
laid aside the Scriptures for their traditions which ha^l 
then grnwn large: these in the* New Testament are 
called the traditkju of the elders; and werc,AS’hen after- 
w’ards .x^duced to writing. callcd»the ^lis'mth ; or the 
oral or traditional law. Most of the Scribes were Phar'- 
isecs; and we gemerally find them united in the New 
Testament. The Lawyers who principally taught tlic 
traditionary or oral la w, appear to have been some 
respects distinol from the ^cribes. S«o Luke, xi. 45. 

The word Law often implies the Scriptures of the Old 
^Testament. * 

The word w hich frequently occurs in the Psalms? 

is s/lpposed to signify pause or rcst^ and to call us to ob¬ 
serve particularly what has been esdd. 
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Publican, a tax-gatherer, or officer of the reventio 
among the ancient Komans, particularly odioUs to the 
Jews, both for their extortion, and because they reminded 
them of their subjection to a foreign yoke. 

Various, 


XII .—Explanations continued. 

The Jews began their day at the setting of the sun, 
and an hour with them was the twclfili part of the time 
the sun continued above the horizon. The night was 
divided into four parts or watches, each lasting three 
hours. The natmal day was 24 hours, reckoning from 
one sun-setting to another. The civil day was 12 hoursi 
reckoning from the rising to the 8ettingfl;Of the sun. 

The proper place where sacrifice could be offered was 
at the tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple. On every 
day throughout the year, one lamb was offered in the 
morning, and one in the evening, iis a burnt-offering for 
the sins of the people. Ex. x'xix. 38. On Sabbath the 
daily sacrificci was doubled. Only five sorts of animals 
could be offered in sacrifice, viz. bullocks, sheep, goats, 
pigeons, and turtle-doves. The other offerings wer(», liba¬ 
tions, first-fruits, tenths, and ])erfunies. All sacrifices 
were typical of Christ. “ It is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away sins.” ifeb. x. 4. 

Tbc High Priest was the first character in the Jew¬ 
ish Government, and the medium of communication with 
God. He had one kiiid of garments for his usus 1 service, 
and another which was only put on on*^e a-year, when ho 
entered the holy of holies on the great day of atonement. 
The were the ministers of religion for common i)ur- 

poses—conducting the temple service, offering sacrifices, 
and teaching the law of God to the people. They were all 
desc^ulants of Aaron. The Le'vites w^e the descend¬ 
ants of Levi, wdionvere not o^the family of Aaron: they 
waited ou |;he priests, doing the lower services of the 
sanctuary. They were dispersed also among the tribes as 
teachers of the people, and as magistrates or judges. They 
)iad no inheritance in the land, though they possessed 
cities; for God was t]ieir inheritance, and he gave them 
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the tithes of the increase of the land, as a reward for their 
service in the tabernacle. Num. xviii. 20, 32. 

The PROPHET%wcre the divines, the philosophers, the 
instructors, and the guides of the Hebrews in piety and 
virtue, ^hey generally lived retired, in some country 
retreat, or in a sort of comuMinity, where they and their 
disci])les were employed in study, 'grayer, and labour. 
Their habitations were plain and simple. Eli'sha quitted 
h^ plough when Eli'jah called him to the prophetic office. 
1st Kings, xix. 20. Zechari%h (xiii. 5,) speaks of one 
who is no prophet but a husbahdman. A'mos says (vii. 
14,) he is no prophet, but a herdman, and a gatherer of 
sycamore fruit, 

Eli'jah was clothed with skins, and girded with a girdle 
of leather. 2d ^{.ings, i. 8. Isa'iah wore sackcloth, that 
is, a course rougli habit of a dark brown colour, which was 
the ordinary clothing of the pro])hets. Zechari'ah says 
(xiii. 4,) speaking of the false prophets, who imitated ex¬ 
ternally the true prophets of the Lord, that ^ they should 
not W(^ar a rough gjirment to deceive.” Eli'sha refuses 
the rich presents of Na'aftian tlio Syrian, and drives away 
from his presence Geha'zi, who had received them. The 
angel gave to Elijah only bread and water I'or a long jour¬ 
ney. 1st Kings, xix. 6. Obadi'ah, governor of Ahab's 
household, gave bread and water to the prophets whom 
he led in the caves. 1st Kings, xviii. 74 

The prophets w^crc not observers of celibacy; Sam'uel 
had children; and Isaiah had a w ife, called the prophetess, 
viii. 3. Hose'a (i. 2, &c.) received orders to marry. But 
there w'ft'e no women, or wives, ih the societies of the 
prophets. * • 

The title Seer occurs principally, ifnot exclusively, under 
the r(5gal government of Israel, and appears to denote one 
appointed to record the events of the reign, Samuel in 
this sense was the first seer, or acknowledged official 
■writer of annqjs. Gad, “ David^s seer Ile'man,^ “ the 
king's seer;” Iddo, “ th^seer;” and Jed'uthun, “the 
king’s seer,” all scorn to have occupied the post of regal 
.historiographer. The WTitings of these seers are quoted 
in jeveral parts of the Old 1'estaincnt, under the title ot 
the Books of the Prophets, and referred to as authorities 
for certain histories. . 
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The usual way by which God communicated his will 
to the prophets was by inspiration; but not uniVequently 
by dreams and visions. Peter (Acts, 11,) fell into an 
ecstasy at noon-day, and had a revelation importing the 
call of the Gentiles. The Lord ajipearcd to Abraham, to 
Job, and to Moses, in a clc^id, and delivered his will to 
them. His voice wrs sometimes articulately heard. He 
spolie to Moses in the burning bush, and on Mount Sinai, 
and to Samuel in the night. 

From the time of Mosfis to that of Mal'achi,* there 
flourished, during a period of more than one thousand 
years, a continued succession of prophets. Those wliose 
writings have been transmitted to us in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, are generall}’' divided into tw'o classes, the greater 
and the lesser, there being four of the farmer and twelve 
of the latter. The Jews assert that Daniel cannot prop¬ 
erly bo placed among (he projdiets, bcicause (say ihey) he 
lived in the splendor of temporal dignities, and led a kind 
of life different from the other projdiets. 

T^pc signifies a ])crson or thing, that prefigures some¬ 
thing to come. The tyjies of the Saviour were numerous, 
and he is the great anti-type, the substance of all figures 
and shadows* 

A Covenant is an agreement between two or more par¬ 
ties. There arc various covenants mentioned in Scrij)- 
ture; the principal of which are the Old Covenant, or 
Jewish Dispensation, and the New Covenant, or Christian 
Dispensation, Dispensation iiioans the dealing of God 
with his creatures. 

A Parable is a figurative or historical reprccontation 
of the truth, illustrating something wo lao not know, by a 
statement of something we do know, to impress it more 
strongly on the mind. 

Many of the expressions used in Scripture can only be 
properly understood by a reference to the customs in 
aiK‘ie*.t times. When it is promised to him that over- 
coineth, that the Lord will gjjje him a white stone (Rev. 
ii. 17), the meaning is explained by the custom of those 
times, ttiat when any person accused of crimes against the 
•state, was tried by the suffrage of the citizens, they voted 
for his acquittal by a white stone, and for his condeihna- 
lion by a black one. The term therefore. impUes a liill 
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ocquHtal^)r justification. Our Lord says, “ the son of man 
shall be three da;^s and three nights in the heart of the 
earth’* (Matt. xii. 40), whereas, he rose on the third day ; 
but it was common with the Jews to reckon a part of a 
period of Time as the whole; apd the fact exactly accorded 
with the prediction, according to thekt usual mode of ex¬ 
pression. , • 

^ftcr the return of the Jews from captivity, and before 
the time of our Lord, they became divided into various 
religious parties. Of these Religious Sects, in the time 
of our Saviour, the Phar'iseea^ or Separatists, held the first 
place, in point of numbers, riches, and power. They laid 
claim to superior sanctity; and as they were rigid and 
ostentatious in their observance of the most minute points 
of the ceremonial law, they obtained with the peoi>lc a 
high ro])iitatioii for devotion and piety. “ They trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
Olliers.” Luke, xviii, 1). They are supposedIfco have ex¬ 
isted as a sect at least 150 years before Christ came. They 
wore broad riiylac'tcries,*and also enlarged the borders 
or fringes of their garments. In addition to the written 
law, tli<‘y held the traditions as equally obligatory, which 
they said had been delivered to Moses on Mount Si'nai, 
and by him communicated to seventy ciders, who trans¬ 
mitted them to posterity. 

The Sad'duceeSf so called from Sa'doc their founder, 
though a distinguished sect among the Jews, Mere far 
inferior to the Pharisees in number and influence. I’hoy 
maintain«il that the soul was mortal and died with llio 
body ; and that tficre was no resurrection, and* no future 
state. They rejected the traditions»of the Pharisees, In.t 
observed the written law with the utmost rigour. I'his 
sect probably arose a few years before the Pharisees. 

The Jlcro'dians shaped their religion to please Jlcr'od, 
complying withjdiany heathen practices, and opposing t ]*3 
Phai'isees. They may be considered rather as a j)olitic.al 
party, favouring the claims of Herod and tj^e Romans, 
yian a religious sect. 

The Samar'itans were the descendants of the nations 
whoffi the kings of Assyria settled in the country of thp^ 
ten tribes, and who were intermixed with some of the 
people of Israel. They admitted' the divine authority of 
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the Pen'tateuch, and although their religion was a com¬ 
pound of Ju'daism and Heathenism^ they did not worship 
idols. There was great enmity between them and th e Je ws. 

The Greciansf or Ilel'leiiists, were Jews or Proselytes, 
who, having generally resided in other countHcs, spoke 
only the Greek laivguage, and used the Greek version of 
the Scriptures in their synagogues. They were thus dis¬ 
tinguished from the Jews of Jude'a, who spoke a dialect 
of the Hebrew. By the Qrteks, are in general mgant’ all 
the idolatrous Gentiles.-' The Jews applied the name of 
Gentiles to all nations but their own, and the Greeks 
being the most celebrated of the Gentiles near Judea, that 
name came to be applied to the whole. 

The LiUartines were freed men of Rome, wdio, being 
Jews or Proselytes, had a synagogue or oratory for them¬ 
selves. 

The Sto'ics were a sect of heathen philosophers, w^ho 
prided therfiselvcs in an aflected indifference to pleasure or 
pain. They professed to consider virtue as its own reward, 
and maintained that all eventf ■were determined by fate^ 
and not by the direction of the Divine Being. They held 
that a wise man ought to be free from all passions. 

The Epicure'anft were a sect of heathen philosophers, 
who ascribed all things to chance, and considered pleasure 
as the chief good; but Bpicu'rus asserted that there w'as 
no pleasure except in virtue. 

The Galilc'am w ere a turbulent seditions sect among 
the Jews, who refused subjection to any other nation, and 
who by degi*ees swtillowed up almost all oUier sects. 
Probably "the Zealots were of this seclv 

Gnos'tics is a term) which does not occur in Scripture, 
but as it denotes a class of Her'etics who appeared early in 
the Christian church, and who are repeatedly alluded to 
in the New Testament, it may be proper briefly to notice 
theif errors. Those who combined the fancies of the 
oriental philosopAiy with Chpistianity were denominated 
Gnostics, t^term derived from a Greek w^ord sigiiitying 
knowledge. They received only so mucli of the great 
truths df Christianity as coincided with their own notions 
^of philosophy. 

The JSlcola'itans Jbcld many of the opinions of the 
Gnostics. Calmet—Jones—Bickersteth. 
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HISTORICAL AN.P DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY: 

CONTAINING HISTOUTCAL NOTICES OF THE VAHIOUS COUN 
TRIES IN EUROPE, WITH S^ME ACCOUNT OF THEIR 

CAPITA DO. 

Compiled from Malte-Brun, Bell, ond various 

other sources. 


I.— England, 

Great Britain is dmded into two unequal parts by 
fbe river Tweed, the Clieviot Hills, and the Solway Frith. 
England, the southern and larger portion, is in general 
level and highly eultivaied, abounding in fertile fields, 
rich meadows, and waving w oods. Its gentle undulating 
plains, interspersed with castles and rural palaces, i>rescnt 
many scenes of groat opulence and beauty. Wales is wild 
and romantic, abounding in bleak mountains, with many 
beautiful vallies, and quiet villages. In manufactures, 
commerce, and maritime power, England is the first nation 
in the world. The principal manufacture is cotton, the 
annual exports of which amount to <£*37,000,000, sterling; 
—those^iext in importance, are woollen, cutlery, and silk. 

When the Bomatis invaded Britain, 65* B. C., they 
found it divided into a niunber«of petty independent 
states ; which want of union facilitated the conquest of the 
country. The southern part of tlie island continued a 
Roman province for about four hundred years. When 
the distresses of the empire compelled the Roiivins *o 
withdraw theif armies, th^ defenceless Britons, unable to 
repel the furious inroads of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Piets, had recourse to the Saxons for assistance • 
* but by inviting over these w arlike tribes, they only subl 
jeefed themselves to a new master. The Saxons took 
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possession of the country, and in the course of ^ the fifth 
and sixth centuries, the seven Saxon Kingdoms were 
erected, known in history by the name of the Heptarchy. 
These seven kingdoms, after three hundred years of war 
with the Britons, or with one another, were at last united 
under Egbert, who was crowned king of England in 827. 
From this period tflfe inroads and ravages of the Danes 
became frequent, and Swein, the Danish king, made him¬ 
self partially master of the country in 1012, and the cop- 
quest was completed by his Son Canute in 1016. William, 
Duke of Normandy, landed with a large army in England 
in 1066, and defeated Harold in a great battle at Hastings, 
which ended the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, after a duration 
of about six centuries. The Conqueror divided the lands 
among his Norfnau barons, and introduced the Norman 
customs, laws, and language, into the island. Of the suc¬ 
ceeding monarchs, the most renowned are BichanI I., 
called C<y'ur<Je IJon, famous for his victories in the Holy 
Band; EdA\ard I., who conqiu'red AValcs in 1201, and 
till the hour of his death in 1307, waged a merciless war 
with Scotland, in the vain liope of subduing Unit c,omitry; 
Edward, fhr hhick Prinrcy son of E<Iward III., famous 
for his victories over the French at Cressy, in 1346, and 
at Poictiers, in 135i}; and Henry V., famous for his con¬ 
quests in France, and jiarticnlarly for Ins victory at Agin- 
conrt in 1115. <For thirty years, from 1455 to 1400, 
England was devastated by the civil ’wars helwiHMi tlie 
rival houses of York and I^anc.ast(*r, in which 100,000 
men are said to have perished. 4'heso wars were termi¬ 
nated th^ defeat of Richard TIT. at |losvvortli, wOiich 
ended the race of the Plantagcnot kings, and established 
the house of Tudor on the throne, Tlie civil wars in the 


reign of Charles I, began in 1642. The CohimnvwraUh, 
under Oliver Cromwell, lasted from the execution of 
Charles I. in 1640, till the restoration of his son Charles 
II. in 1660. The Jleformation, begun in the reign of 
Henry VHIT.,'was completed lij'^thc Bov olution in 108/), 
which expelled James II., and jilaccd AVilliam and Mai*/ 
an the thrCne. George I., Duk<i of Brunswick and Elec- * 
tor of Hanover, succeeded in 1714, and his descendivitji 
etill continue to sw^ay the sceptre of these realms. 
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LoNDoy was founded before the Christian era; and 
even at the Roman invasion is represented as a‘**pTace of 
considerable trade. In the sixth century it was made the 
metropolis of Essex, or the kingdom of the East Sfixons; 
and*lii thft beginning of the ninth century it became the 
capital of England, The tmi^ was first lighted in 1416 
by lanterns suspended from cords placed across the streets, 
a method still used in some parts of France, The first 
Ed^lish printing press w’as established in Westminster by 
William Caxton in 1472. Tn*l615 the sides of the priri- 

cij)al streets, which had been formerly covered with peb¬ 
bles or gravel, were laid with flag-stones. The silk man¬ 
ufacture was introduced into England in the reign of 
James IT., having been established at Spittalficlds by 
Fnmcli Protestants, who were driven from their native 
land by the reydeation of the edict of Nantes, No other 
city in Europe, except Constantinople,has suffered so much 
as London from pestilpnce and conflagrations^ The Great 
Pla(]ue in the reign of Charles II. carried off m the course 
of live months, 68,596 individuals. Scarcely had this 
pestilence ceased, when a tcirible conflagration com- 
menc(Ml on Sunday the 2d of Septenber 1666. A violent 
east(‘rly wind spreading the flames, the fire continued four 
suevossive days, and consumed 400 streets, 18,200 houses, 
86 churches, and a very great number of j)ul)lic buildings. 
Tlio inorn^ciit at the north end of London Bridge, a fine 
column 200 feet in height, records this calamity, 

London consists of three cities, each of them largo and 
opulcnt^but so united as to form pno great capital; the 
city of London ^sropcrly so called—the city of Westmin¬ 
ster—and the borongh or city of Southwark^ which lies 
to the south of tlie Tiiames, and it? the county of Surrey. 
This metropolis, the most po])ulous‘ in Europe, and the 
most commercial city in the world, is seven miles in length, 
by about five in breadth, and contains 1,500,000 inhab¬ 
itants. Alth(fUgh the brick and plaster houses, anil stuc¬ 
coed pilasters of London' are inferior in magnificence to 
tlie stone-built strength and rocky solidity of Edinburgh; 

* y«t the uniformity of the houses, almost all three storiej^s 
high, the width and cleanness of the streets, tltc broad 
pavements for foot passengers, and the brilliant light with 
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which they are every evening illnminated, render London 
much superior to most of the continental towns. The 
finest part of the town is the west end, the residence of 
the nobles and the wealthy. In this quarter are many 
magnificent and spacious streets, as Piccadilly, Pall Mall, 
Oxford Street, Portland Place, and Begent Street. In 
the same quarter a.e the Parks and Public Walks, Re¬ 
gent’s Park, Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, St James’s 
Park, and Green Park: these are the resort j>f the gay 
and the fashionable. The narrow^est streets are those in 
the city, the most ancient and the most central quarter 
of London. But the cast end is also inhabited by opu¬ 
lent merchants, particularly by those engaged in the for¬ 
eign and colonial trade. In the same quarter are situ* 
ated immense basins or docks for the reception of ships, 
and the largest store-houses in the world. The infinite 
current of population pouring along a thousand streets, 
and tlic movement and activity on the river, with un¬ 
numbered masts rising from the water, the average num¬ 
ber of ships in the Thames being 1100, distinguish I.on- 
don from every other city in the world. 

Of the many remarkable edifices in London we can 
only mention a Yew, The ancient fortress of the Tower, 
one-third of whicKis occupied by the mint, is a large pile 
of buildings, consisting of several streets, within an em¬ 
battled wail and,ditch. The small armory contains com¬ 
plete stands of arms for 200,000 men. The royal train 
of artillery, the horse-armory, and the jew'cl-office, are 
also situated in this fortress. The Lion’s tower contains 
a collection of wild beasts. This fortress, whi5li is still 
used as a state-prison, is situated on the north bank of 
the river, at the east dbrncr of the old part of the town. 
Further up the river are the Old and New Palaces, the 
Houses of Parliament, the Guild-hall, and Westminster 
Abbey. The other palaces are St James’s Palace, on the 
west ot' St James's Park, and Kensington %Palace, at the 
west end of Kensihgton Gardens. St Paul’s Cathedral 
is accounted j;he noblest edifice in London; it is built on 
model of St Peter's at Rome, but of smaller dimen- • 
sions, bding only 500 feet long, 250 broad, and 34(1 in 
bpight. Among the public buddings we may also men- 
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tion the India-house, where a company of merchants give 
laws to oO millions of subjects, and exercise dominion 
over an empire that extends from Indus to the Ganges, 
and from Cape Comoftll to the mountains of Thibet. 

TAvprppol, Bristolf and Hullf are the most important 
sea-ports next to London; bu+ Portumouth and Plymouth, 
are the chief naval stations. Manchmier is the chief seat 
of the cotton trade. Leeds, Brad field, Halifax, and 
i^akefield^ are noted for woollen manufactures; Birming¬ 
ham and Shefiield, for cntlery*and hard-ware ; and Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford for their famous universities. 

II.— Scotland, 

The Grampian Hills, the loftiest range in Scotland, 
stretch across the island from Loch LtJtnbiul to Kincar¬ 
dineshire, forming the southern boundry of the Highlands. 
Scotland may, however, be regarded as naturally divided 
into three parts. The northern extends fr(Jm the Pent- 
land Frith to the chain of Lakes which occupy “the great 
glen of Caledonia,” stretching from tlie Moray Firth to 
LocliLinnhe, and now connected by the Caledonian Canal, 
The middle part extends from these lakes to the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde, now connected by the Groat Canal; 
whilst the southern and more level patKs extend from this 
to the southern boundary of the Kingdom. The south 
and eastern parts of the country, called Ihe Lowlands, are 
in general fertile, and bear some resemblance to Eughiiul; 
while the north and north-west, denominated the High¬ 
lands, abound in lofty and rugged mountains, with deep 
ravines, blue Idkes, and beautiful glens, presenting many 
scSics of wild grandeur, and rom^tuTbeauty. The Tros- 
sachs, at the outldt"0t‘ Loch Katering, arc annually visited 
by thousands of t our ists. Loch Lomond, the largest, and 
the most beautiful of the Scottish lakes, is thirty miles 
long, tapering from a breadth of nine miles in th^^ south, 
to a narrow point in th^ north. Loch Awe at the foot 
of the lofty Ben Cruachan equals Loch Lomond in length, 
but in breadth varies from one to two mUSs. 

Caledonia, called in the middle ages, Albania, was never 
rfbdued by the Homans, who scarcely penetrated beyond 
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the Grampian monntaing. Shortly after the departure of 
the Romans, about the middle of the fifth century, the 
country was divided among four warlike and independent 
powers. Of the district south of the Forth, the easStern part 
belonged to the kingdom of Northumberland,^ and the 
western to that of Cumbria. On the north of the Forth, 
the eastern coast wis inhabited by the Caledonians, or 
Piets, so called from painting their bodies, a practice com¬ 
mon to all the Britons, as well as to other barbarous iiv 
tions; whilst the Attacott> or Scots from Ireland estab¬ 
lished a kingdom in Argyleshire in 503, and gradually 
spread themselves over the wliole wesfern coast. After a 
struggle of 340 years, between the Piets and the Scots, 
the latter prevailing, both were united into one sover¬ 
eignty under the Scottibh king, Kenneth M‘Alpine, in 043. 
The southern part of the country soon yielded to the same 
power, and from that time the whole was denominated 
Scotland. From this period the Scots maintained the 
unity and independence of their country, repelling the 
piratical invasions of the Danes and Norwegians, and 
baliling every attem])t of the English kings to subdue 
Scotland, as they bad already done Ireland and Wales. 
Edward I., after a scries of desperate conflicts, contrived 
to gain temporary possession of the country; but the battle 
of Bannockburn, in 1314, humbled the English monarchy, 
and coTifinned the independence of Scotland. The wars 
which continued *To rage for many hundreds of years be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms were productive of luiavy calam¬ 
ities to both. At the battle of Floddcn, in 1513, the 
Scots lost their king, and a great ])art of their i,obilitv. 
Upon the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, Januis succeeded 
to the throne of Engl?vid : and the two kingdoms were 
formally united in IJOT, in the reign of Queen Anne. ' 
The Re forma tionin Scotland commenced in 1528, du¬ 
ring the reign of James V., and made rapid progress un¬ 
der tbr?t of ins daughter, the unfortunate Mary, though 
both of these sover^gns were I^lHah Catholics. It was 
rendered triumphant for a time by the consummate abili¬ 
ties and fervdlit zeal of John Knox, the Romish I'eligion 
leaving been abolished in 1500, and the Reformation 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament. From 1572 to 1592| 
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A sort of Episcopacy obtained in the church, wliile the 
ecclesiastibal form of government was Presbyterian, Ift 
1606, the temporalities of bishops were restored, and tliey 
were allowed a seat in Paxiiament: thus the Presbyterian 
form of clyirch goverment was overturned. The General 
Assembly at Glasgow established Episcopacy in 1610, 
condemned it in 1638, and deposed#the bishops, which 
rc^t’onition of Presbyterianism was ratified by Parlia- 
m^t in 16^1. The General Assembly was put down by 
the civil power in 1653, and dhl not meet again till after 
the lie volution, when, in 1690, that form of Presb^^terian 
goYcrnmcnt was established by law, which continues W 
the present day. 

Em NBURGH, or Edwins} mrghy derives its name from 
Edwin, a Saxon king of Northumberland, who founded 
its castle about ijie year 626. It was long the principal 
royal residence of Scotland, and has been regarded as the 
capital since the time of David 1., 1150. The city is 
built upon three ridges running from cast to Vest. That 
in the middle, beginning at Holyrood-house, and termi¬ 
nating in the abrupt rocktipon wdiich stands the Castle, is 
the highest, and has a deep ravine on either side. Along 
tills ridge runs the principal or High Street of the old 
town. Along the bottom of the valley to the south runs 
the Cow gate, over which stretches the South bridge con¬ 
necting the High Street with the rising ground on the 
south. The ravine on the north, called tlie North Loch, 
now completely drained and converted into gardens, sep¬ 
arates the old from the new town, which, how^ever, are 
connecte4 by a bridge and a moundr The new town com¬ 
prehends the grefater portion of Edinburgh ; *1116 houses 
are large and well built, the strects«regular and spacious, 
and the squares adorned with gardens. The whole af¬ 
fords a grand and imi)osing spectacle, to wTiich it would 
be difficult to find a parallel in the finest capitals of Eu¬ 
rope. The vmw from the Calton Hill commands the 
Frith of Form with the •adjacent ccfiintry on both its 
banks, and requires only the sky of Italy or (Jreecc to vie 
^ith the "shores on the bay of Naples, or the coast of 
the Bosphorus in the neighbourhood of Constantinople.* 
Tho\igh Edinburgh is no longer the residence of kings, or 
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the centre of goyemment, it is still the seat of the highest 
tribunals, whose jurisdiction extends over all Scotland; 
and these courts are at present the principal source of its 
opulence. In 1687 the population of Edinburgh was only 
20,000; it is now 140,000. 

Glasgow is the great seat of the cotton trade in Scot¬ 
land. Its populatson in 1450 was only 1600, in 1700 it 
was 12,000; it is now 280,000. Paisley is noted for mus¬ 
lins and silk goods; Dundee for linens; Stirliy,g and I^il^ 
marnock for carpets and other woollen cloths. The seats 
of the Scottish universities are Edinburgh, Glasgow, St 
Andrew’s, and Aberdeen. 


III .—Irelands 

X 

Ireland is a level and fertile country, whose pasturo- 
grounds of rich verdure have procured for it the name of 
the “ Grccli or Emerald Isle.” More than one-tenth of 
the surface consists of bogs, which yield abundance of 
fuel, but arc unfit for the purposes of agriculture. One 
of these stretches in a belt quite across the island, nar¬ 
rower towards Dublin, but widening as it approaches the 
western coast. In the centre of this belt is the somewhat 
elevated ground, called the Bog of Allen, whence many 
of the rivers take their rise, and the mountains branch off 
both towards tile north and south. The Giants’ Cause¬ 
way, eight miles from Coleraine, is a huge mass of basaltic 
columns projecting into the sea, 600 feet in length, 200 
in breadth, and with'a general elevation of fi^pm 16 to 
36 feet. 

Ireland had the misfortune not to be subdued by the 
Homiins. It therefpre remained longer in a state of bar¬ 
barism than most of the other European countries; and 
even after its partial civilization, it has continued the 
scenecof constant feuds and dissensions. In the earliest 
period of its histoi^it seems t^ have beenUivided among 
several independent chieftains or princes. Christianity is 
supposed to* have been introduce.d by St Patrick, about 
•the fifth century. The Engfish invasion took place in 
1162, in the reign of Henry II. Bichard. Earl of Pern- 
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broke, better known by the name of Bichord Strongbo\r, 
found a few hundred men sufficient to subdue the petty 
and barbarous chieBains on the east coast; and thus the 
EnglisK obtained their first footing in Ireland. Henry II. 
followed in 1172 with 600 knights and 4000 soldiers; ho 
allotted large tr^ts of land to his followers, introduced 
tlic English laws, and made a comm^cemeut for estab¬ 
lishing British dominion throughout the country. From 
tlya period^almost constant wars were carried on between 
the natives and the new settlors from England. The part 
of the island subject to English Jaw was called the Pah : 
it extended over little more than the province of Leinster, 
the rest of the country being subject to the native princes, 
and ruled according to the old Irish law. So powerful 
were the Irish princes in the 15th century, that the En¬ 
glish borderers of the pale were glad to pay them an annual 
tribute called black-rent for their protection. The pale 
itself was*contractod within the narrow limits of the coun¬ 
ties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, and part of Ivouth ; even 
the southern part of the county of Dublin was in undis¬ 
puted possession of the Irish, so that within three miles 
of the city, the king’s writ W'as a dead letter. Ulster 
having been in a great measure depopulated by the wars 
in the time of Elizabeth, w’as, in the reign of her successor, 
James I., colonised by English and Scotch agricultui’ists: 
this is the source of that ditference of character observed 
in the inhabitants of this quarter, who are mostly Protes¬ 
tants, and distinguished for industry and manufactures 
beyond those of any other part of Ireland, The rebellion 
in 1641,^or the purpose of extirpating the English, was 
accompanied b^a atrocities which must for e^r disgrace 
the pages of Irish history. The Bebellion of United 
Irishmen in 17D8, aided by a small force of about 1000 
French, w^as quelled after a short but sanguinary struggle, 
Ireland was formally united to Great Britain in 1801, 
The Christianity of Ireland was free from Papal <jpntrol 
until the English invasion, when it wgs subjected to the 
Bomon Pontiff; and the great mass of the people con¬ 
tinue Koman Catholics to the present day. The Beforma- 
* tion which agitated the countries of Europe made almost 
no •impressiony and no progress in Ireland, Whilst the 
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people of England modified their faith at the bidding of 
a capricious tyrant; and the people of Scotland, imbued 
with the purer tenets of the Genevese theologian, shook 
off the Roman yoke in despite of their rulers, tuid, by their 
solemn league and covenant^ formed a union fyr the sup¬ 
port of the Presbyterian government—the Irish people 
beyond the Englit^h pale were also beyond the reach of 
the new opinions; and, although, as the English domin¬ 
ion extended, Episcopacy was established W law oyer 
the land, the great majority of the people remained devo¬ 
ted to tlie ancient superstition. Hence the civil dissen¬ 
sions in Ireland have since been aggravated by the bit¬ 
terness of religious animosity. 

Dublin, the capital of Ireland, was a place of no im¬ 
portance till the invasion of the English, when its position 
on the eastern coast, as a point of coinmunication >Yith 
England, soon secured to it a preference for the scat of 
the local government. It is beautifully situated on the 
river Liffey, which divides the city nearly into two equal 
parts, and enters the bay of Dublin about a mile below it. 
From the point where the Liffey enters the bay, it is em¬ 
banked with walls of freo-stone, forming ranges of beau¬ 
tiful and spaeioi’.s quays through the W'hole city, unin- 
ieiTupted by any building near the river, the breadth of 
a wide street extending on both sides for two miles and 
thrce-cpiarters. The castle is a pile of mean and unorna- 
mcntal buildings in tlie centre of the town. There Jiro 
many spacious streets and squares, particularly JMcrion 
Square, and St Stephen's Green, which last is the largest 
square in Europe, containing twenty-seven aciss witliin 
the palisades. The Cathedral of St Patrick is a vener¬ 
able Gothic pile. Xjiie Bank of Ireland, formerly the 
Parliament-House,,^stands in College Green. The Cus¬ 
tom House and Royal Exchange are both splendid edi¬ 
fices. It must not, how'ever, bo omitted, that the mud 
hovclf of the suburbs are the abodes of much poverty and 
wretchedness. Population 23p,000. * 

Corkf Limeriekf and Waterford^ are all large towns, 
noted ^r th& export of provisions: Belfast has extensive 
'linoik iffanufactures, and through it is carried on the greater 
part "Of the Irish trade with Scotland. * 
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IV.— France, 

France has long held a conspicuous place among the 
principal European powers, and has recently been remark¬ 
able for the amazing extent to which she pushed her arms, 
dictating laws to all the continental w^tions around her, 
and for the subse(juent reverses wliich deprived her of her 
C(gi(iuests,^and humbled the pride of her military glory. 

About the time when those convulsions took place 
which shook the Roman empii»e to its foundation, the 
Franks passed from Gennany into Gaul, and gave their 
name to the country. Chlovis I. in 485, defeated the 
Romans at Soissons, and laid the lirst permanent founda¬ 
tion of the French monarchy. The Saracens, flushed with 
the conquest of gj)aiii, carried their victorious arms across 
the Pyrenees, and penetrated to the heart of France. In 
732, ('liarles Martel, Mayor of the Palace of Paris, de¬ 
feated til cm in a great battle at Tours, rolKid back tlie 
tide of Musselman invasion, and compelled them to re- 
tr(‘at within the Pyreneesu France was never so power¬ 
ful as in the reign of Charlemagne, who succeeded to the 
throne in 771* In a reign of 45 years, which was a con¬ 
tinued s(irics of victories and conquests, he extended his 
sway over the greater part of Italy; over Switzerland, 
Bavaria, Jlesse, Saxony, and Friesland; and subdued the 
barbarous tribes on the banks of the VistTila and Danube. 
This vast empire fell to jiieccs in the hands of his suc¬ 
cessor, and France itself was broken up into a number of 
petty so^ipreignties- When Hugh •Capet took possession 
of the throne in 087, ho was merely tlie first baron in the 
Iringdom, and reigned only over#Picardy, the Isle de 
France, and Orlcanois. Louis XI., vyly and politic, who 
reigned from 1461 to 1483, crushed successively the power¬ 
ful nobles of France, annexed their authority to the crown, 
and established that despotic form of government avhich 
continued till the Revolution. The Krench Revolution, 
which broke out in 1789, is the most remarkable event of 
^nodem times. Napoleon Bonaparte, first ^ republican 
general, then Emperor of France, by a long career of 
victory^ made hia anna the admiration and terror of £u 
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rope; till his invasion of Itusda in 1812, brought on a 
series of reverses, which stript him of his erdwn, and 
France of her conquests. 

Lutetiay or Paris, was a thatched village in the time 
of the Romans. Chlovis chose it for the capital of liis 
kingdom in 608, It was enlarged and embellished by 
succeeding monarclrs, particularly Charles VI. and Louis 
XIV. None of the approaches to Loudon can be com¬ 
pared with the entrance into Paris from the vfest, which, 
passing through St Germains, leads to the Champs Ely- 
s6es, the gardens and palace of the Tuileries, and the 
Louvre. No capital in Europe has streets equal in beauty 
to the Boulevards, which occupy the space of the ancient 
fortifications of the town. This space unencumbered with 
buildings, has been converted into a continued series of 
spacious and magnificent streets, which encircle the city. 
The northern boulevards have in the middle a wide un- 
paved road, with a long row of lofty trees on each side, 
and between each row of trees and the parallel row of 
houses are spacious gravelled walks for foot passengers. 
The width is from 200 to 300 feet. The Champs de 
Mars is an oblong park on the north-west of Paris, ex¬ 
tending from the Military School to the river, and bor¬ 
dered on each side by several rows of trees. The Palais 
Royal, situated in the centre of Paris> has long ceased to 
be a royal residence; it is a bazaar on a large scale, and 
a general rendezvous both for business and amusement. 
The Place de Carousal is a spacious oblong between the 
Tuileries and the Louvre, extending a quarter of a mile 
in length, and having t-he long picture gallery oi»its south 
side. Of ^blic monuments the principfl is a great pillar 
in the Place Vendome; covered with bronze basso-relievos 
made from the cannon taken at the battle of Austerlitz: 
it is 12 feet in diameter, and 133 feet high, and is sur¬ 
mounted by a colossal statue of Napoleon. The Ex¬ 
change, the most sumptuous edifice in Paris, and the finest 
of the kind in the*world, was «lso built by Napoleon; it 
is of the sapie size, and nearly of the same form, as the 
Parthenon at Athens. , 

Besides Paris, France has many other large and popi»> 
^us tqfvms:— Lyons* famous for silk manufactures; 
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deaux, for its wines; Brest and Toulon^ as naval stations; 
Versailles^ for its palace; and Strasburg, for its cathedral. 
Nantz is celebrated as the place where Henry IV. passed 
an edict in favour of the Protestants; and the revocation 
of whichf by Louis XIV., compelled so many of that per¬ 
suasion to flee their country. 


V.— Spain, 

Spain may almost be regarded as a great battle-field, 
so numerous, long-continued, and ' Ostinate, have been 
the struggles by various tribes and nations for possession 
of the soil. Rome, after two centuries of fighting, ac¬ 
quired the mastery of this fine country, and maintained 
her dominion ower it for 400 years. Upon the fall of the 
empire, the Vandals held possession of the country for a 
short ])criod; but were compelled to fly intq Africa, be¬ 
fore Theod'oric, king of the Visigoths, leaving a southern 
province called after their name Vandalusia—a name 
which, with a slight change, it still retains. The country 
submitted for three centuries to the Visigoths; when in 
712, the Arabs or Saracens having conquered the whole 
African coast of the Mediterranean from the Nile to the 
Atlantic, carried their victorious arms into Spain. Then 
followed 700 years of warfare, during which the country 
was held by the Goths and Moors in different proportions, 
at diftcrent periods. The Moors were finally expelled in 
1492, when Ferdinand of Arragoiy and Isabella of Cas¬ 
tile, mad« their triumphant entry into Grenada, the last 
bulwark of the TVf usselmans. The enterprise of Columbus, 
who discovered a new world, in 14^2, gave to Spain vast 
territories in America, abounding in g^ld and silver mines. 
After this acquisition, the Spanish monarch took the title 
of king of Spain and the Indies. In the time of Charles 
V., from 1619 ^o 1556, Spain was the most powerful mil ■ 
itary nation in Europe. 'In addition*to his vast posses¬ 
sions in America and the West Indies, the Spanish mon¬ 
arch ruled over the Netherlands, Burgundy, Milan, Nrv 
pies, Sicily, and Sardinia. These European States cast 
off in succession the Spanish yoke, and the Americait 
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proTinees having recently asserted their independence, 
Spain has sunk down into a feeble and second-rate power. 
The attempt of the French Emperor in 1808, to seize 
upon the Spanish monarchy, gave rise to a five years’ 
war, in which the English, under the Duke o^ Welling¬ 
ton, gained a brilliant series of victories. 

Madrid was an kaconsiderable village till the fineness 
of the air attracted the attention of the Spanish Kings, 
and it became the capital in the reign of Philip II., about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Thougt 2000 feet 
above the level of the sc®, it nevertheless stands on a plain 
surrounded by mountains. The Prado is a large plain 
on the east of the town, planted with rows of trees, and 
beautified with fountains. The Alcala is the largest street 
in Madrid, so wide that ten carriages may pass abreast in 
any part of it. Five of the princi])al sheets terminate in 
the square of the Sun, which is a place of much resort, 
both for the idle and the busy. The Plaza Mayor, or* 
Great Square, where the markets are now held, was for¬ 
merly the arena of the bull-fights. Q’*he triumphal arch 
of Alcala, leading to the Prad®, and the gate of Toledo, 
leading to the majestic bridge over the Manzanares, are 
both much admired. Twhnty-two miles NW. of Ma¬ 
drid is the palace of the Escurial, esteemed the most mag¬ 
nificent ill Europe. 

Baredona is^a large sea-port with considerable manu¬ 
factures ; Cadiz is a place of great trade ; Toledo is famous 
for its swords; Seville and Grenada were once royal 
cities, and are still places of importance; Badajoz is 
strongly fortified ; ahd Saragossa is famous f^r the des¬ 
perate re^stance it made against the Prench invaders in 
1808-9. • 


I. VI.— Portugal, 

In 1139, Alpbonso, Countiof Portuclilo (the present 
Oporto'', leaving obtained a complete victory over five 
Moorish princes, his soldiers proclaimed him king upon 
the field of battle, and he exchanged the humble title 6f 
Count for that of a Koyal Sovereign. The same Alphonso 
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seized Lisbon jn 1148 ; and the conquest of Algarva was 
completed by Alphonso III., in 1254. Thus the Portuguese 
* kings were freed from the Saracens, and in possession of 
their present limits, long before Spain had shaken off the 
Moorish 3^oke. Although comparatively insignificant in 
point of size and population, Portugal has shown more 
than once how much the power of a Country may be in¬ 
creased by the public spirit of its inhabitants. In the 
afhials of fhe middle ages, no nation holds a higher rank 
than Portugal, which during two centuries conquered 
many islands, gave laws on tlie banks of the Ganges, 
founded numerous towns and factories in India, traversed 
every sea with its ships, and shared with Spain vast terri¬ 
tories, bounded according to the decrees or caprice of a 
Homan pontiff. Vasco dc Gama, in 1497, established a 
new road to th^East Indies. To her numerous posses¬ 
sions on tlm African coast, Portugal now added the ac¬ 
quisition of Goa, the compiest of Ceylon; qpd, in 1501, 
the vast territory of Brazil. In 1807, Napoleon seized 
upon the kingdom of Portugal, but the country remained 
only a short time in possession of the French. 

Lisbon became the capital of Portugal in the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth century, Coimbra having been for¬ 
merly the royal residence. The town rises like an amphi¬ 
theatre on the right bank of the estuary of the Tagus, and 
occupies a space of about four miles in length, and 1J in 
breadth. The Castle or citadel, stands on a height, and is 
of great strength and importance. The harbour is one of 
thtj best anchoring i)laces in Europe, and is capable of con¬ 
taining fb ,000 ^lips- The city was almost destroj'^ed by 
an earthquake in 1755, in which upwards of 60,000 of 
the iuhabitants perished. The eiftt part, wdiich escaped 
this calamity, is called the old town,*and in it the streets 
are crooked, narrow, and dirty ; the other part, rebuilt 
with great splendour, is called the New Town, and con¬ 
tains many firw3 edifices. But the most remarkablb piece 
of architecture, is the ac^educt of which sup¬ 

plies the town with water: it is ten miles l^ng, and the 
»largest arch is 206 feet in height, and 100 feet in span.^ 

Both Spain and Portugal are remarkable for the num¬ 
ber of religious houses, and for the bigotry of the peopl^. 
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The monartry of Alcoha^a^ is the richest in the world 
possessing a revenue greater than that of the sovereiiig of 
the kingdom: the kitchen is more than 100 feet long, 
and is traversed by the water of eight fountains. 


VIL— Switzerland, 

• « 

Switzerland is the higMest inhabited land in Europe, 
and is unrivalled in point of romantic and picturesque 
scenery. Til this region the Alps,attain their highest ele¬ 
vation ; and most of their summits are covered with per¬ 
petual snow. The placicrs arc masses of ice that have 
been accumulating for ages, and they often present the 
most beautiful and fantastic appearances^ giving the idea 
of a crystal city, wdtb its spires and turrets glittering in 
the sun. The avalanches are huge bodies of snow and ice, 
which being loosened from their heights by the approach 
of summer, tumble down the mountains, burying the 
traveller, and sometimes whole Villages, under the falling 
mass. Mount Blanc, with its snowy summit j)cering above 
the clouds, is seen from almost every quarter of the coun¬ 
try. Though there are many deep ravines and fearful 
chasms, there are also many delightful vallies and lovely 
recesses, affordinglandscapcs of the most romantic beauty; 
while the neat cottages, the property of their inmates, 
and the clean and well-built towns, bespeak comfort and 
contentment. The Swiss have long been remarkable for 
bravery—love of freedom—simplicity of mannrjrs—and 
attachment*to their country. Every arlizaii is a soldier 
at the age of twenty. ^ 

The ancient inhabitants of Switzerland were called 
Helvetii, and were conquered by Julius Caesar. The Huns 
invaded Switzerland in the eighth century, but their army 
was tbtally defeated. Two hundred years afterwards, 
hordes of IlungaiHans, Moors,and Saracens, appeared 
twice on the Alps: they burnt the villages, and plundered 
|he country during fifty years, but were at last destroyed^ 
by the brave mountaineers. When Switzerland, in tho 
year 1270, gave an Emperor to Germany, in the person 
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of Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, the princes of that house, 
after the acquisition of Austria, still retained their domin¬ 
ion over a considerable portion of Switzerland, which 
they ruled with much severity. In 1307, the Austrian 
governor, Geisler, in the wantonness of tyranny, set up a 
hat upon a pole in the market-place Altorf, command¬ 
ing every person that passed to do it reverence. William 
Tell, having repeatedly passed without uncovering his 
he^d to thfs symbol of despotic, was seized and ordered 
for execution, unless he should ^pleave with an arrow an 
apple placed on the head of his own son. TelPs wonderful 
skill as a marksman enabled him to split the apple without 
injuriug tlie child; and being asked by the tyrant what 
he lueaiit by a second arrow stuck in his belt, seeing he 
was to be allowed but one chance, whether he hit or failed 
—“ To have shol: you to the heart,” replied tlie intrepid 
Swiss, “ if I had had the misfortune to kill my son.” For 
this boldness of speech he was seized and taken on board 
the tyrant’s galley, to be conveyed a prisoner to the castle: 
but \vatcliing an o})portunjty, when the vessel approached 
a ledge of rock, he leapt ashore, and taking liis stand in a 
ravine where he knew the vessel must pass on her way to 
the castle, he took aim, and killed Geisler on the spot. 
His countrymen flew to arms to recover their indepen¬ 
dence ; and in a battle that ensued in 1315, at Montgar- 
ten, a narrow pass on the borders of Zug, 1400 Swiss 
defeated an Austrian army of 20,000 men, leaving 8000 
dead on the field. In 1444, a baud of 1600 Swiss made 
a gallant and effective stand in a cliurch-yard at Basle, 
against an army «f 20,000 French. In 1476, Qiarlcs the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was totally defeated by the 
Swiss at Morat, a small town in the north of Fribourg, 
Geneva, famous for literature, was long the residence 
of Calvin, the Reformer. Basic, noted as the place where 
paper-making was invented, was for a long time jnoro 
famous for printing than any other |own in Europe. 
Lausanne is admired for tfie beauty of its situation, and 
the channs of its polished society. Berne is a neat town 
itfreshed by numerous fountains. • 
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V III*—/to/y. 

Italy, with its azure sky enchanting chmate and deli¬ 
cious fruits, may be regarded as the fairest portion of 
Europe. Its inatcl^less pieces of art, and the stUl existing 
monuments of its ancient greatness, give it an addition^ 
interest. Italy produced the people that conquered the 
world. Rome was founded 753, B.C., and, gradually Ox 
tending her territory by the subjugation of the neighbour¬ 
ing states, became at length the capital of Italy. Over¬ 
stepping the Alps, her eagles continued their career of con¬ 
quest, and subdued the nations in every direction, until 
the dominion of Rome extended from the Euphrates to the 
Thames, and from Mount Atlas to the Danube. The firm 
edifice of the Roman Empire, the slow eU'ection of centu¬ 
ries, remained long in its strength, continuing to lord it 
over the nations of the world for many hundreds of years; 
but it was at last shaken, and finally overthroum by hordes 
of northern barbarians. Rome^was taken and plundered 
by Alaric, king of the Goths, in 410—by Attila, king of 
the Huns, in 447, and by Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
in 455 ; and the empire was at last finally overthrown by 
Odoacer, General of the Ileruli, in 476. 

After the demolition of her temporal power, Rome, by 
a new species of supremacy, continued her sway over the 
nations. The Bishop of Rome claimed to be the succes¬ 
sor of St Peter, and the head of the Church upon earth; 
he assumed the title cf Pope; the acquisition of territory 
gave him the power of a temporal princ|*, and ifi the dark 
ages he became formidable to the most powerful nations 
and monarclis of Christendom. He even assumed the 
right of bestowing royal power, and of freeing subjects 
from their oatbs of idlegiance to their sovereigns. In 
these,usurpations no Pope stands more pre-eminent than 
the famous Hildebrand, or Gregory VH- The Refor¬ 
mation deprived the Pope of *the greater portion of Ins 
power. ' • 

f Rome, though no longer the mistress of the world, if 
still an object of wonder and veneration, both on account 
«of its vast and sjj^iendid ruins, and of the many elegant 
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modem buildings which it contains. It stands on the 
river Tiber, and is the resort of thousands of foreigners, 
who are attracted thither by the fame of its ancient glory, 
and its present magnificence. The most entire of the an¬ 
cient buildings is the Pantheon, a temple erected by A- 
grippa to all the gods, now a Christian Church. The Col¬ 
osseum, an amphitheatre of gigantic proportions, calcu¬ 
lated to contain 80,000 spectators, was begun by Vespa¬ 
sian, and ihiished by Titus, The Capitol still stands, but 
it is no longer that Capitol which the masters of the world 
ascended to return thanks to Jupiter the Thunderer. It 
contains a square or piazza, the work of Michael Angelo, 
in the midst of which stands the bronze statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, the finest ancient equestrian statue in existence. 
Tbe master-work of modem Rome is St Peter’s, the 
largest Christian'Churcli in the world, 730 feet in length, 
520 in breadth, and 450 in height. The building was 
commenced in the year 1450, and finished in^l 6()t), at an 
expense of ten millions sterling. Adjacent to St Peter's 
is the Pope’s palace of the Vatican, which covers a larger 
surface than both the Tuileries and the Louvre. Its 
library contains 70,000 volumes, and 40,000 manuscripts, 
and the collection of paintings and sculpture is the finest 
and most extensive in the world. The Quirinal palace, 
the summer residence of the Pope, is also much admired 
for the magnificence of the interior, the fine view from it, 
and the beauty of the gardens. 

Venice.— A number of fugitives from the fury of At- 
tila, who ravaged the finest countries of Europe, about 
the middfe of thg fifth century, took refuge in the lagunes 
at the head of the Adriatic, and founded a city, that after¬ 
wards became the far-famed Venice. The lagunes are 
soon confounded with the sea, and Venice is seen rising 
out of the ocean, the element of her former wealth ana 
grandeur. The powerful republic of Venice owetl her 
prosperity to (y)mmercc, the trade between India aifd Eu¬ 
rope being carried on byTier merchants by way of Alex¬ 
andria. The discovery of a passage to the*East Indies 
dx>und the Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese under 
De Gama, in 1497» gave a fatal blow to the prosperity of 
Venice. From that time her power began to decline; and 
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ia 1814, Venice was annexed to the Austrian dominions 
in Italy. 

This singular city, founded in 462, is built on 160 
islands, which communicate by about 500 bridges. Most 
of the houses have a door opening upon a eanal, and 
another communicating "with the street, by means of which 
and the bridges, a |»erson may visit any part of the city, 
either by land or water. The streets and canals arc gen¬ 
erally narrow, but the Great Canal is very broad, aijd 
meandering through the fcity, divides it into two parts. 
The place of St Mark, tlie finest in Venice, may bear a 
comparison with any other in Europe. Two columns 
formed of two single blocks of granite rise near the quay; 
they were brought from Constantinople, but appear to be 
of Egyptian w^orkmanship—^the one supports the statue of 
St Theodore, the other, the winged Libn of St Mark. 
On the cast is the palace of the I)oge, which has some¬ 
thing of th€;^Ioorish style. Adjacent to this is the costly 
church of St Mark’s, with five brazen gates surmounted 
by a gallery, in which are placed the four famous bronze 
horses, of exquisite workmanshfp. The history of these 
liorses is rather remarkable. From Corinth or Athens 
they were sent to Rome, where they adorned the trium¬ 
phal arch of Nero. From Rome they were removed 
to Constantinople, and placed in the Jlippodrome, where 
they remained till that city was taken in the 13th century 
by the Venetians, who conveyed them to Venice. Bon¬ 
aparte removed them to Paris, where they adorned the 
triumphal pillar in th^- Place Vcndomc. They were re¬ 
stored to yenice, in 1815. The Rial^, also* a noted 
place in Venice, is a bridge of marble over the Great 
Canal near the centre*of the city. 

Naples, the largest city in Italy, is situated on a spa¬ 
cious and beautiful bay. Behind the town frowns the 
dark-coloured Vesuvius, menacing the city with its de¬ 
structive fires. The Lazzaroni of Naples, forming a large 
proportion of the population, dte idle vagabonds, living 
on charity, or theft. Ice is an article of necessity in this 
yarm climate, and it is a principal care of the government* 
io see that the people have it at a cheap rate. 

« Milan, the capital of Austrian Italy, is a large and 
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splendid city: it has been forty times besieged and taken, 
and four times destroyed. Mantua^ built on an island in 
the middle of a marsh, is one of the sti’ongest places in 
Europe. Turin, the capital of Piedmont, has been called 
** a little cky of palaces.” Genoa, built on a vast semi¬ 
circular tract of rocks and declivities, was once a flourish¬ 
ing republic, and is still an important sefT-port. F lorence, 
the capital of Tuscany, is famous for its paintings and 
sculpture. ■ 

Italy and Germany owe their Weakness in modem times, 
to the same origin—disunion. U^on the fall of the Ro¬ 
man empire, most of its provinces crumbled down into 
petty independent states, each of the barbarous chiefs seiz¬ 
ing what he could in the general wreck. But whilst the 
nations around them combined in later times, into poTv- 
crful monarchies# the states of Germany and Italy, still 
dismembered, retain their disunion and their weakness. 
The northern parts of Italy arc portioned out apiongst six 
independent sovereigns; the centre forms the States of the 
Church; whilst the southern part of the Peninsula, with 
the adjacent island, constifhtes the Kingdom of the Two 
Si(‘ilies. Beggars and banditti are the scourges of the 
whole country. 


IX .—Germanic Confederation, 

Germany, if united, might be one of the most powerful 
nations in Europe, but being broken up into a great num¬ 
ber of independent sovereignties, it has not that influence 
among the European Powers, which its extent and popu¬ 
lation might otherwise command. The eastern German 
States on the Oder, and the Elbe, subject to the king 
of Prussia, and the western States on the Rhine, subject 
to the same power, with the secondary States on the Lower 
Elbe and the Weser interposed; the German States*sub- 
ject to the Emperor of Auftria, with thefsecondary States 
of Saxony, Darmstad, Cassel, Nassau, and others, which 
ejctend from the Elbe to the Rhine; and, lastly, the still 
better determined region of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Baden, make up the Germanic Confederation. 
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Frankfort is said to derive its name from tlie Franks, 
who assembled there in the fifth century, when preparing 
to pass over into Gaul. It is one of the Hanse, or Free 
Towns of Germany, and constitutes a small republic, al¬ 
most in the centre of the Germanic Confedcrittion. It is 
the seat of the Germanic Diet, but it is to its extensive 
commerce that thh town owes chiefly its importance and 
prosperity. The Two Frankfort fairs, in spring and 
autumn, bring together more than 1600 menshants fiioni 
different parts of Europd. Munich, capital of Bavaria, 
has a fine gallery of pictures, and the most extensivt* anti¬ 
quarian Museum in Germany. Stutgart), capital of 
Wurtemberg, is situated on the Nesenbacli, a few miles 
above its influx into the Neckar. Carlsruhe, ca])ital of 
Baden, is one of the most regularly built towns in Europe: 
all the streets diverge from the castle invitraight lines, like 
the rays of a star. Dresden, capital of Saxony, the 
smallest kuigdom in Europe, is one of the finest cities in 
Germany: the bridge over the Elbe consists of sixteen 
arches, and is 1420 feet in length. Leipsie is celebrated 
for its fairs, which are froqucnt(!'d by upwards of2000 mer¬ 
chants. The annual commerce is estimated at L.3,000,000, 
that in books alone amounting to L.200,000. JJanover 
is situated on a sandy plain, on both sides of the river 
Leine. 


X.— Bclifium, 

c 

Belgium was a part of ancient Gapl. In* the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it fell under th(j dominion 
of the powerful hou^e of Burgundy, from which it passed 
by marriage to thdlouse of Austria, about the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century. At the division of the 
Austrian family into two branches, it became part of the 
immense possessions of the Spanish, or elder branch. It 
failed to acquire^ts liberty, the seven more north¬ 

erly provinces threw off the Spanish yoke, and remained 
part of the Spanish monarchy, till the war of the succes¬ 
sion in the beginning of the eighteenth century, when at 
^ the peace of Utrasht, Belgium became part of the possea- 
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sions of the German branch of the House of Austria. 
With that family it continued till conquered by the French 
in 1795 , and with them it remained as part of the French 
empire, till the downfall of Napoleon's power in 1814. It 
was then aj;inexe<I to Holland, but revolted in 1830, and 
is now a separate kingdom. 

Biiussels was founded in the eiglith^entury. Otho II. 
chose it for his residence, and it was successivelv that of 
th^^ Dukes of Lorraine, the Dukes of Brabant, and the 
Austrian Governors. Joseph II. transformed its fortifi¬ 
cations into a fine promenade. It has many fine build¬ 
ings of various kinds of architecture, Spanish, Flemish, 
and (xothic; the principal is the Hotel de Villc in the 
centre of the town. The interior of the edifice is still in 
the same state of decoration as w'hen Cliarles V. abdi¬ 
cated the sovereignty. Brussels is celebrated for its man- 
*dac*tures of lace. Antwerp was once a great commer¬ 
cial city, containing 200,000 inhabitants, but fell into 
decay through the jealousy and opposition of^he Dutch, 
so that it now contains only about one-third of its former 
population. Its cathedral is one of the finest Gothic 
buildings in Europe. Its magnificent harbour w'as the 
work of Napoleon, Ghent was once the capital of Flan¬ 
ders, and is still a considerable city: it was the birth-place 
of the Emperor Charles V., and also of the celebrated 
Duke of Lancaster, hence called John of Gaunt. 


XI.— 

The most ancient accounts of Holland represent it as 
one extended swamp, alternately covered and relinquished 
by the advancing and retiring waters of the ocean. From 
the mouth of the Maese to the Helder, dykes or embark- 
nieiits have been erected, and are kept up at greit ex¬ 
pense, to prevent the encroachments of the sea. These 
dykes are generally about 30 feet high, and 70 feet broad 
at the bottom. It is believed that so early* as the first 
Century of the Christian era this great work was begun,* 
and since that time there has been a contention between 
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tbe inhabitants and the ocean, which has ended, howeror, 
in placing in comparative safety a flat tract of country, 
which industry has brought to a high state of cultivation. 
At different times, indeed, the ocean has burst the bar¬ 
riers raised to control his waters, and, on such occasions, 
the effects have been disastrous in the extreme. The 
Zuiderzee was originally a lake, but in 1226 an inunda¬ 
tion produced that gulf which now connects the Ziiyder- 
zee with the ocean. Dollart Bay was formed hi 1277) 
an inundation which swallowed up several villages. But 
the inundation of the 19th of November, 1421, ^v'as the 
most calamitous: seventy-two villages, and a population 
of about 100,000 persons were submerged. So flat is the 
country of Holland, that to those approaching by sea, the 
spires and frees appear to rise out of the water. 

Amsterdam is a great commercial Qity, built entirely 
on piles. It stands on ninety Islands, which communicate 
by 280 bridges. The Town-house, the most splendid 
building in Holland, occupied eight years in building, 
and cost L.2,000,000. The bridge over the Amstcl baa 
«16 arches, and is 600 feet in length. Rotterdam is also a 
town of great trade, and like Amsterdam is traveled by 
canals, bordered with trees; so that the intermixture of 
houses, trees, and masts of ships, presents a strange and 
picturesque scene. The Hayue^ the roy^al residence, ia 
one of the few towns in Holland where the soil is dry, 
and the air pure and healthy. 


XII.— Denmark^ Sweden, and Norway. 

The three nortjiem kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, were anciently denominated Scandinavia: 
and the inhabitants of these countries, known in the early 
periods of modern European History by the general name 
of Normans, were for many centuries remarkable for their 
warlike and piratical enterprises, and for their fierce inva- 
610116 of th^ southern countries of Europe. They founded 
••tw^ kingdoms in England—-established themselves under 
Hollo on the coa^t of Normandy—^peopled the Feroe Is- 
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lands—the Orkneys—Shetland—Iceland—and a part of 
Ireland ; and even carried the terror of their arms as far 
as Spain, Italy, and Sicily. 

Canute, the most illustrious of the Danish kings, ac¬ 
complished the conquest of England in 1016, and conquer¬ 
ed the whole of Norway in 1030. Canute died in 1036 : 
England shook off the Danish yoke in 4 042, and Norway 
soon afterwards followed the example. Valdemar the 
Great, Canqte VI., and Valdemar II., extended the power 
of Denmark, by their conquests tn the twelfth century. In 
1388, the crowns of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
were united; Sweden chose its own King in 1448, but 
Norw^ay continued attached to Denmark till 1814, when 
the congress of Vienna compelled its cession to their ally 
the king of Sweden. Previously to 1665, the crown of 
Denmark had be^ elective—since that period it has been 
hereditary. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is one of the 
finest cities in the north of Europe; and it ow^s its supe¬ 
riority in a great measure to throe great fires, which, in 
the last century, consumed a large portion of the town, 
since rebuilt with much neatness and elegance. 

Norway is a country of mountains, interspersed with 
romantic glens and fertile valleys: it abounds in forests 
of pine and fir-trees; and cataracts, precipices, and glaciers, 
give a character of grandeur to the scenery. Christiania, 
the capital, was founded by Christian IV! in 1624: it is 
regularly built, and has a cousidefable trade in timber. 
Drontlieim, the former capital, is still a fiourishing town. 

The northern part of Sweden is arf inclined plane slop¬ 
ing fropi the Norwegian mountains to the gulf oPBothnia. 
Lapland is dreary and barren, but the southern provinces 
contain some fertile tracts. Stockholm is beautifully 
situated, at the junction of Lake Maelar with an inlet of 
the Baltic. Many of the streets in the suburbs are meiui 
and dirty, and the houses constructed’ of wood; but the 
central part of the town contains many nwignificent build¬ 
ings. Near the royal palace is a fine bronze statue of 
Gu&tavus III.^ raised on a pedestal of polished*porphyry. 
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XIII.— Bussia. 

Kussia is a level country’, abounding in vast forests 
and extensive steppes. Some of these steppes are level 
plains resembling deserts, others are savannahs waving 
with luxuriant grass. • 

The Nomade, OTW’andering tribes of barbarians, which, 
under the appellation of Scythians or Sannatians, occupied 
the provinces of the present empire of Russia, wore at an 
curly period formidable to the civilized countries in their 
n(‘ighljourhood. Ruric^ a Varangian chief, fixed the seat 
of government at Novgorod in 862, whence it was trans¬ 
ferred by his son, Ighor, to Kiow. Moscow was built in 
1147, and became the capital in 1296, Daniel, son of 
Alexander Newsky, having assumed the title of Grand 
Duke of Moscow, and founded the palace of the Kremlin 
in that city, in the year 1300. The Mongols had nearly 
annihilated the Russians in 1238, and after many wars 
with the Poles and Lithuanians, they found a new enemy 
in the Osmanli Turks, who had become their neighbours, 
and contested with them the possession of the Ukraine. 
Michael appears to have been' the first who took the title 
of Czar in 1613; and Peter the Great, who succeeded to 
the throne in 1689, and laid fhe foundation of the present 
greatness of Russia, took the title of Emperor in 1721. 
The Russians conquered Siberia, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

St Petersburg _The modern capital of the Russian 

Empire is at no great distance from the polar deserts. 
The soil is barren and the climate is cold, but palaces and 
temples are built on fens and marshes; and merchant 
fleets, and naval squadrons, are seen from the neighbouring 
rocks. The Russian cabinet, enveloped in fogs, or coverea 
with hoar frost, forms its political schemes, and extends 
its sway on the banks of the Danube, and the central re- 
, gions of Asia. The heroism of Charles and Gustavus, of 
the Valdemars, and the Teutonic Knights, has passed 
away ; and the Czar of Musfcovy, issuing from his un¬ 
known fo’^ests, has seized the fruits of their enterprise, 
and, by successive encroachments on his neighbours, has 
erected the largest empire ever known in the world. 
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St Petersburg was founded by Peter the Great, in 
‘1703, on an extensive marsh, fbwnerly occupied by a few 
fishermen’s huts, and is now one of the moat magnificent 
capitals in Europe. The finest part of the city is the 
quarter of the Admiralty, on the southern bank of the 
river, the residence 6f the court, the nobility and ambas¬ 
sadors. The chief ornaments of this qftarter, are the Ad¬ 
miralty, the equestrian statue of Peter the Great, the pal- 
ac 3 of wdiucr, the hermitage, the palace and gardens ol 
summer, and the costly churches of Isaac, and the virgin 
of Kazan. The spacious streets (three of the principal 
ones that meet in the quarter of the Admiralty, are each 
upwards of two miles in length), the solidity of quays 
built of granite, the ])rofusion of porphyry, and precious 
marble, and, above all, the cheerful prospect of a fine river 
and an extensiv# commerce, arc thg chief ornaments of 
the capital of the Czar. The city is liable to occasional 
inundations. The mass of waters in the gqif is often 
im})elled into the bay of Cronstadt by a tempestuous west 

wind. The Neva, having on these occasions no outlet, 
recoils on the quays and* streets of St Petersburg, and 
rises to the first stories of the houses. Ships are some¬ 
times thrown into the town, and casks of sugar, pipes of 

wine, merchandise and furniture, float in confusion. The 
billows have entered the marble staircase of the imperial 
palaijo, and the Czar and his generals have sailed in boats 
through the streets, and‘rescued citizens from a watery 
grave. 


XIV.— Prussia ^. 

The arms of the Teutonic Knights were more success¬ 
ful against their countrymen in Germany, than {gainst 
the infidels in Palestine. On the ruins uP this order the 
kingdom of Prussia was •erected. When Frederick I. 
assumed, of his* own accOrd, and' by his owq authority, 
the title of king, in 1700, the population of his whole do- 
tniuiotis amounted to little more than half the present pop-* 
ulktiou of Yorkshire. Frederick II. conquered, onrather^ 
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took by surprise, the rich province of Silesia, in the south; 
whilst the unjust dismemberment of Poland extended the 
Prussian territory in the east. Napoleon set out from the 
banks of the Seine in 1806, and overtlirew the frail edifice 
erected by Fredcrick the Great. On the fall of t he French 
Emperor, tlie shattered members of the Prussian mon¬ 
archy were re-unitcd, ■with the Hlienisli provinces super-* 
added, so that the kijigdora of Prussia now extends (witli 
some interruption) from the Niemen to the Jiliine, ^iiid 
from the sources of the Oder to the shores of the Baltic. 
But a territory so unduly elongated, and in*egularly iii- 
tersccted, cannot possess the power or stability of a com¬ 
pact state. 

Bbhlix, the capital of Prussia, is situated on the Spree, 
some leagues above its junction with the Havel. Being 
built in the middle of a sandy plain, tb^ neiglibourhood 
is dismal and monotbnous. It is considered the best built 
town in Germany, Frederick II. having expended large 
sums in embellishing his capital. The finest streets are 
Frederick Street and William Street, each about three 
miles long. The finest buildings are the i)alace and the 
arsenal. 

Poisdam is an elegant town, with a superb pahicc: on 
a barnm hill in the vicinity is another royal residence. 
Sans Souci, erected by Frederick the Great, only one 
story high, yet of great magnificence. Dantzic is the 
great emporium for the grain of Iceland, which reaches 
tliis port by the Vistula. Cologne is remarkable for the 
number of its churches, cha})els, ami religious houses— 
its fine cathedral ha^ a steeple 500 feet high. 


XV.— Poland. 

Pci^AND was once a fiourishing and independent king¬ 
dom. Her pow er was increased in 1401, by her union 
■w ith Lithuania, wdiose Duke had been •elected King of 
Poland, iul384. At a time when Bussia and Prussia were 
^still petty States, ere they had yet emerged for plunder 
firom Iheir woods and morasses, Poland was the power- 
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III I and successful Ghampion of Christendom. Her ar¬ 
mies, under the famous John Sobieski, arrested, in 1683, 
the victorious career of the Turks—compelled them to 
raise the siege of Vienna, and gave an effectual check to 
the progress of Musselinan power in Europe. The divi¬ 
sions attendant upon an elective moi^irchy, afforded to 
the rapacity of her neighbours a pretext, and an oppor¬ 
tunity, for interference: in 1772, 1793, and finally, in 
1795, lliissia, Prussia, and Aiisjria, partitioned the coun¬ 
try among themselves, eight of its provinces being allotted 
to Eiissia, three to ]?russia, and two to Austria. She 
has since made many gallant struggles to recover her in- 
dci»cndence, but all ineffectual; and the name of Poland 
is now erased from the map of Europe. 

Warsaw was the capital of this brave but ill-fated 
countr}*. It staifds on the left bau]^ of the Vistula, or 
Wisla, ])artly on a plain, and partly on ground rising 
gently from the' banks of the river. The streets arc nar¬ 
row and mean, many of the bouses being of wood, cov¬ 
ered with straw. But in the suburbs, called the New 
I'own, and Praga on tlie other side of the Vistula, there 
are many fine stre(‘ts and buildings. When the city w'as 
taken by the Russian general, Suwarrow^ in 1795, many 
of the inhabitants were massacTcd; and Warsawr, dis¬ 
mantled, became a provincial town. 


XVI .—A ustria. 


Composed of various States, differing in the manners, 
language, and origin of their inbabifants, Austria exhib¬ 
its, in a much smaller compass, the safiic confusion and 
the same heterogeneous ])arts, that are to be found in B^e 
vast empire of Russia. In tlic thirteenth contmy, a gwiss 
Count, Rudolph of Hapsburg, displayed such eminent 
qualities, both in peace aiiTl war, that h8 was, to his owm 
surprise, elected Emjicror of Germany. His victory over 
Qttocar gave him possession of the Dutchy of Austria; 
and his saoccsvsors acquired by maniage the kingdoms of 
Bolieinia and Hungai'y. Austria w^as tRvice nearly* over- 
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thrown bv the Turks, and in later times she has seen her 
capital twice taken by the French. An empire composed 
of nations ditFering in their origin, character, and law% 
always contains within itself the sources of weakness. 
The loyalty of the German States is doubtful," whilst the 
Hungarian provinces display a sort of indifference, and 
the Italian provinces an avowed aversion, to the power 
that governs them. 

Vienna was founded in 1142, by Henry HI., Duke-of 
Austria. It is situated on the Danube, in the centre of 
a fine and fruitful plain. The city, surrounded by strong 
fortifications, is the smallest portion of the capital; and 
the suburbs, which are of much greater extent and popu¬ 
lation, are built round the Avails; but none of the houses 
stand within GOO yards of the fortifications; so that there 
is a circular space all round the city, wdilch gives it a pleas¬ 
ant and romantic apjiearancc. Vienna is embellished by 
many magnificent buildings; the Bourg, or Imperial Pal¬ 
ace, is tile finest. Tlio Library contains 300,000 volunu^s, 
and 12,000 manuscripts. In the town’s arsenal, in the 
Hof, is jircserved the head 6f the Great Vizier, Kara- 
Mustaidia, Avho commanded the Turkish army at the 
blockade of Vienna in 1G83, and was strangled at Bel¬ 
grade in the following y«ar. In the great arsenal are to 
be seen part of the dress Avorn by Gustavus i\dolj)hus, at 
the battle of Leutzen, and the balloon which, in conse¬ 
quence of the observations made from it, enabled the 
French to gain the battle of Flenrus. Sclioenbrunn, a 
palace in the neighbourhood, built by Maria Theresa, is 
remarka,ble for the extent of the buildings, the fineness 
of the, gardens, and the profusion of rare and valuable 
plants in the consei^vatorics. 


'XVII.— Turkey^ 

(^oxsTAjvTiNOPLE.— This celebrated city, at first a 
Tin tteian village, and afterwards a Greek settlement, call- 
ed Byzantium, was raised into importance by Constat 
tine, the KomancEmperor, who, in the year 330, leaving 
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Itome, made this the seat of his empire, and gave it the 
name of Nea Roma, an appellation which custom, or 
respeci for the founder, has changed into Constantinople. 
For 1100 years it remained the capital of the Eastern, 
or Greek Empire. In 1453, it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, a people of Tartar origin, who, by a long career 
of victory over the arms of Christendwi, extended their 
dominion from the Euphrates to the Danube, making 
Constantinople the capital of their empire. The rapicl 
progress, and still more rapid decline of the Turkish 
power, are among the most interesting phenomena in the 
history of Europe. Two centuries ago, the Ottoman 
Empire was unquestionably the most powerful in the 
world : it now subsists only by the miitual animosities 
and jealousies of the other European powers. 

Constantinopljif, known also by the name of Stamboul, 
and the Ottoman Porte, is built on a triangular promon¬ 
tory, on the west side of the strait that bears its name. It 
is washed on the south by the sea of Marmora, ftnd bound¬ 
ed on the north by a small gulf, the ancient Golden Horn, 
which forms a safe ancliojrage for 1200 ships. It is sur¬ 
rounded by walls, flanked by 250 towers. As the ground 
on which it stands rises gradually, the cit}’’ affords a fine 
spectacle from the sea. 'fhe bazaars, or market-places, 
arc numerous and extensive, su])ported by rows of pillars, 
and surmounted by domes. Saint Sophia, sup])osed to 
be the most ancient Christian Church that now exists, is 
a venerable monument of antiquity, erected by Justinian, 
in the sixth century, and now converted into a Mahome¬ 
tan Moseme. The Seraglio, or j>rhicij)al palace, viewed 
from the llosphwus, has a romantic appearances but the 
building is a confused mass of priso^js, barracks, and gar¬ 
dens. I'he summits of the seven hill^ on which the city 
is built, are adorned with mosques and baths, among 
which groves of the lofty cypress wave their heads ; while 
the painted houses, gilded domes, and tall slendorcnina- 
rets, convey to the spectator an impressive idea of splen¬ 
dour and magnificence. But the interior of the city ill 
accords with the striking view which it exhiWts at a dis¬ 
tance. The streets arc narrow and dark, ill paved, aruk 
covered either with dust or mud; and the house£, con* 
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structed of wood and earth, are generally low and mean, 
destitute of chimneys, and with unglazed windows. Fires 
are of frequent occurrence, and the city is often visited 
by the plague. The extensive burial-ground, with its 
elegant tombs and thick groves of lofty trees, is on the 
Asiatic side of the channel, in the vicinity of Scutari, 
which is considevH a suburb of CoustantiuopJe. 


XVIII.— Greece, 

Egyptian Colonies, having passed into Greece about 
3000 years ago, founded those famous republics, which 
make so brilliant a figure in ancient histor}*^; and whose 
legislators, philosophers, i>atriots, and men of gemius, 
have, by their writings or virtues, contributed to the civ¬ 
ilization of mankind. Sicyon and Argos were founded 
about 1806 years B.C.; and Athens, the most celebrat¬ 
ed of the Grecian cities, by Cocrops, about 250 years 
later. Athens, by the valour and genius of her citizens, 
soon attained a high rank among tlie nations. The wis¬ 
dom of Solon, the philosophy of Socrates and Plato, the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, the warlike renown of The¬ 
seus, Miltiades, and Themistocles, have long been the ad¬ 
miration of the world r yet these are but a few of the il¬ 
lustrious names that adorn her annals. In all the arts 
and sciences, as well as in arms, her citizens were proudly 
pre-eminent. During the long period of her prosperity, 
she maintained a jirotfactcd warfare wdth the other States 
of Greece' or with the ovcrwholming foro.> of the Persians. 
Along with the rest of Greece, she yielded, 337 B.C., to 
the arms of Philip of Macedon : the city was besieged, 
taken, and burnt, 86 B.C., by the Homan General, Sylla 
—restored to something like her ancient splendour, by 
the Homan Emperor, Adrian, A.D. 100,—and finally, 
was almost totally destroyed, in the year 396, by Alaric, 
king of the Goths. In later times, after being subject to 
the Venetians, she fell at last, in 1455, under the do- 
‘minion of the Turks. Athens is now the capital of the. 
mpdeQjL kingdom^pf Greece. 
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The ancient monuments still existing in Athens, are 
the most magnificent and renowned in the world. The 
Temple of Theseus, the Poecile or lantern of Demosthenes, 
the Tower of tho Winds, Adrian’s gate, and a wall of the 
theatre, e^p'e still entire. The chief object of interest, 
however, is the Acropolis, or ancient citadel, a rock inac¬ 
cessible on three sides, which rises above the old and new 
town. It was there that Cccrops and Theseus assembled 
the inhabitants of Attica, and Themistocles surrounded 
it with walls after his victory «.t Salamis. On the same 
rock stands the Parthenon, or Temple of Minerva, one of 
the finest specimens of ancient architecture now existing. 
I i. was built by Pericles, and adorned by the art of Phidias, 
West from the Acropolis, is the Areopagus, the ancient 
scat of the sovereign tribunal at Athens. Before this tri¬ 
bunal, the apost]e Paul was called to give an account of 
his doctrine, and oy his arguments and eloquence convert¬ 
ed Dionysius, one of its members. Modern Athens lies on 
the north-cast and north of the citadel. Thefstreets are 
irregular, and the houses mean and straggling. 

Corinth^ so flourishing jn ancient times, is now a village 
of only 1300 inhabitants; and the once famous Lacede’- 
mon, or Sparta^ is so completely destroyed, that its sito 
can scarcely be recognised in the vicinity of Mistra. 
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L—James V.— Minority, —1513-1528. 

f 

The news of the defeat at Floddcn, filled Scotland with 
consternation and mourning^. The Provost and Magis¬ 
trates of Edinburgh, had accompanied the king on his 
fatal expedition ; but the deputies entrusted with the man¬ 
agement of affairs iu their absence, dis^ilayed a firmness 
honourable to the Scottish character. Instead of giving 
way to despair, they issued a manly proclamation, where¬ 
in, alluding to the rumours of some great calamity, said 
to have befallen the king and his army, they forbade, on 
pain of banishment, the wailing of women in the streets, 
directed the better sort to repair to the Churches for 
prayer,.and the men to arm themselves at the tolling of 
the city bell, and prepare for the defence of the capital. 

Henry VIII., who was in France, on hearing of Sur¬ 
rey’s victory, issued orders for the invasion of Scotland ; 
but Surrey was in no condition to give effect to the wishes 
of his heartless master. ITis own loss on the field oi 
Flodden had been so severe, that although Scotland lay 
defenceless before him, he found himsejf undfr the ne¬ 
cessity of disbanding his forces, without attempting any 
invasion of that country. 

A Parliament Was held at Perth, in October 1513, 
whose thinned numbers and vacant benches, gave evidence 
how much the aristocracy had suffered in the carnage at 
Flodden. James V., the infant King, only two years old, 
was crowned at Scone, and the Queen-Mother appointed 
regent, a dignity which she soon forfeited by her mar- 
yiage with the youthful Earl of Angus. Margaret, sister, 
of Henry VIII., had been married to James IV. when 
.onlyf<flirteeni eheVas now twenty-four; and immediately 
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Rfler her confinement, in which she bore a posthumous 
child to her late husband, she married Angus with such 
indecorous haste, as gave general disgust to the nation. 
This young nobleman, whose father and uncle had fallen 
at Floddciv Rud whose grandfather, Archibald “^Bell-the- 
Cat,” had buried his old age in religious retirement,^ was 
among the most powerful of the Scottish Peers, but his 
haughty a^nd llp^rbearing demeanour soon raised against 
him a powerful party iuthe State. These, regarding Mar- 
gafet’s title 1;o the regency as forfeited by her second mar¬ 
riage, turned their eyes to John, Duke of Albany, son of 
that Alexander, Duke of Albany, who had bccti the pest 
of the reign of Jamc^s IIL, and who, when finally banish¬ 
ed for his treasons, had retired to Prance, where he died. 
Ilis son John, having married the Countess of Auvergne, 
held largo estates in- Fnuice; and when invited to take 
upon himself the Regency of Scotland, to whose crown 
he stood next in succession, failing the two infant sons of 
the late king, lie immediately disjiatched overd)*Arcy do 
la Bastie, a knight of great bcaut}-^, and of high reputa¬ 
tion, both as a courtier aryi a captain. 

The minority of James V. exhibited even more than 
the usual amount of disorder and bloodshed. The nation 
was divided into two great parties. Those who favoured 
the Queen and Angus, were called the English faction ; 
whilst by far the greater number espoused the cause of 
Albany, and were denominated the French party. Al¬ 
bany, on his arrival in 1515, exerted himself to restore 
order in the Government, and to weaken the party of 
Angus and the Queen, who had opposed his title to the 
Regency ;*but bis talents were not of a high o»der, and 
the tlifficulties ho had to encounter w^re too great for him. 
Angus and the Queen were indeed obliged to flee to the 
borders, where the latter gave birth in Northumberland 
to a female child, Margaret Douglas, who afterwards be¬ 
came the mother of the weak and unfortunate Dar^ley. 

The dissensions among .the Scottish gobies were zeal¬ 
ously fostered by the hired agents of Lord Dacre, the 
English warden, on the border; and Albany, after a troub¬ 
led rule of one year, retired to France, leaving the govern-# 
ment in the hands of a Council, who exercised the chief 
power in his name. He promised to i^turn withiff four. 
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months, but protracted his stay for a period of no less than 
five years, a delay that may be partly imputed to his own 
reluctance to resume the government of the rude realm of 
Scotland, and partly to the manoeuvres of the French king, 
who, to gratify Henry VIII., raised obstacles to his depar¬ 
ture. His absence was marked by anarchy and outrage. 
Before quitting the kingdom, he had executed Lord Home 
for open rebellion against his government* and for hold¬ 
ing treasonable correspondence with England. Home of 
Wedderburn, in revenge for the death of hi^i chief, took 
summary vengeance upon D’Arcy de la Bastie, whom 
Albany had appointed W arden of the East Marches. Hav¬ 
ing surprised the Warden, by an ambush at Langton, he 
pursued and overtook him in a morass near Dunso, and 
cut off his head, which he tied by its long tresses to his 
eaddle-bow, and fixed the ghastly trophy on the lurrt'tfi' 
of Home Castle. The Islanders were in open revolt 
seeking to re-establish an independent sovereignty in the 
person of the Lord of the Isles; and the attempt was only 
suppressed after repoat(Ml encounters by the Earl of Ar- 
gyle, wlio had received a commission for that pur])ose 
from the council of regency. The followers of Arran 
and of Angus, encountered in mortal strife in the capital 
of the kingdom ; and after a bloody fray in the High 
Street, Arran and his party were expelled, and Angus 
remained in possession of the city. 

The faithless and disrespectful conduct of Angus soon 
alienated from him the affections of his haughty and high- 
spirited wife; who, on the return of Albany, in 1521, 
joined the Regent, and threw the whole weiglit of her 
induencointo the scale against her husba^nd. Albany made 
another visit to Fraijicc, during which the English ravag¬ 
ed the Scottish border with unusual ferocity. He re¬ 
turned with a force of six thousand French, and having 
summoned the array of the kingdom, he marched to the 
border with an army of forty thousand men: but the 
nobles peremptorily refused fo cross the frontier, and 
symptoms of mutiny appearing in his camp, ‘the regent 
disbanded his forces, and taking a final leave of the king- 
vdom, retired to his estates in France. 1524. 

The departure of Albany was followed by a sudden rev- 
.lOiliitiOll in the goVernment. The queen and her party» 
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in order to annul the Regency, and transfer the power to 
themselves, persuaded the King, a boy of only twelve 
years of age, to take the government into his own hands; 
and a Council held at Holy rood, declared him of age, and 
immediate^issued proclamations in hisnarae. Thisnewly 
erected Power was soon shaken by the appearance of 
Angus, and Scott of Buccleuch, who, >iiith four hundred 
men, forcibly entered the capital, and endeavoured, but 
unsuccessfully, to make good their possession of the city, 
wlftlst the Artillery of the castle was pouring its volleys 
upon the helpless citizens. The, Queen-Mother having 
sued out a divorce against her husband Angus, married 
her youthful lover Henry Stewart, and hy such uuma- 
tronly conduct, she lost the respect of all parties. 

Angus following out his schemes of ambition with a 
deeper and an abler policy than most men had hitherto 
given him credit Ar, obtained possession of tlie king’s per¬ 
son, and, vesting in himself and his partisans the chief 
offices in the State, was successful for a time in usur])ing 
the government. June, 1525. More than one ath-nipt 
was inade to rescue the kiyg from tiie thraldom in which 
he was now hold by the Douglases, and to deliver the 
country from the mal-administration of that ambitious 
family. Angus returning from the border, \\ hither ho 
had gone, carrying the young king along w ith him, to 
suppress disorders, was met at Melrose, on the 25th of 
July 1526, by Scott of Buccleuch, who, with one thous¬ 
and men, disputed his return to the capital, with the view 
of rescuing the king. In the conflict which ensued, Scott 
was repulsed with the loss of eighty of his men ; and the 
death of of CUsssford, who was among the slain on the 
other side, produced a long and deadly feud between the 
Scots and Kers on the border. Anotljer attempt made 
by Lennox, had no better success. Lennox marched froju 
the west witli ten thousand men, and was met at Linlith¬ 
gow, by Angus and Arran, with an equal force. Sir G#orge 
Douglas, brother of Angu^, was bringing the young king 
from Edinburgh ; and James, knowing that Lennox was 
making an effort for his freedom, moved slowly and reluc¬ 
tantly towards the scene of action, where, as the roar ofii 
artillery announced, the battle w-as already begun. George 
Douglas hurried the king along, and guessing his^shes,* 
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said, “ Do not deceive yourself; you shall never escape 
us—^for if our enemies had hold of one arm, and vre of the 
other, we would tear you in pieces, rather than quit our 
hold/* This savage threat made a lasting impression on 
the king's mind, and was never forgiven. Lennox’s party 
was defeated, and the Earl himself, after the action, was 
butchered by Sir»James Hamilton, the bastard of AiTan, 
a man of a bloody and ferocious character. These fruit¬ 
less attempts to fi-ee the king from the power of the Doug¬ 
lases, only served to rivet his chains more firmly; mid 
Angus, having passed sentence of forfeiture against those 
who had joined Lennox in tlie recent insurrection, con¬ 
tinued to rule with despotic authority. This lasted for 
about three years, during which every species of outrage 
pi'evailed through the land, under the lax and unprin¬ 
cipled governiuent of Douglas. 

In May 1528, James, now sixteen years of age, plan¬ 
ned and executed a scheme for his own escajie. By dis¬ 
sembling *i}is dislike of the Douglases, seeming pleased 
with liis situation, and devoting himself to sylvan sports, 
bis wily keepers were in a great measure thrown off their 
guard. Angus had retired to Lothian to attend to his 
private affairs; his uncle, Archibald, was on a visit to 
Dundee, and his brother George, to St Andrew’s, leaving 
the king at Falkland, in the hands of Douglas of Park- 
head, Captain of the king's body guard of one hundred 
men. The king having given orders for a grand hunting 
match on the morrow, and having repeatedly enjoined the 
guard to be in readiness to attend him at sun-rise, retired 
early to his apartmeilt, where he exchanged his dress for 
that of a'yeoman, and passing unobserved to flic stables, 
saddled a horse, and,.-with two grooms whom he had taken 
into his confidence, galloped straight to Stirling. When 
he reached the bridge, which ivas then guarded by a gate 
and tower, he ordered the Warden to lock the gate, and 
enjohied him, on pain of treason, to open it to no Douglas. 
He was received with joy by the Governor of tho Castle, 
and having summoned his nobles around him, the Doug¬ 
lases were banished, and their estates forfeited. 
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II.— James V. Concluded, —1528-154?. 

\ 

Though it had been the base policy of Douglas to 
habituate the king to sensual indulgences, with the view 
of currupting his mind, and unfitting him for the high 
duties of his kingly office, the youthfuT prince no sooner 
found himself a free monarch, than he manifested many 
high qualittes fitted to adorn the throne, and benefit his 
country. He was unwearied in liis efforts to restore order, 
and suj)press violence. Having arrested Bothwcll, Home, 
oilaxwell, Bucclcuch, Polwarth, and others of the more 
powerful border chiefs, he traversed, with an army of eight 
thousand men, those lawless districts, where he executed 
Cockburn of Henderland, Scott of Tushylaw, and the 
famous fveebootA’ Joliiiic Armstrong, with forty of his 
men. With equal energy and sagacity he succced<xl in 
restoring a ct‘rtain degree of order in the Hi^ilands and 
Isles. In 1532, he instituted the College of Justice, 
(Court of Session,) consisting of seven Peers, and seven 
Prelates, with a PresidenfJ who was alvvays a Clergyman. 

In 1533, James, in company with the Quccii-Mother, 
and the Papal Ambassador, made a summer progress to 
the north, where he was entertained by the Earl of Athol, 
with a splendour and magnificence unique and romantic. 
A rural palace, curiously framed of wood, was erected in 
n meadow : the chambers were hung with tajiestry, and 
oriianieiited with gold; the light was admitted by windows 
of stained glass; the whole fumislungs were of the most 
costly aiid%how^description; and every luxury yiat could 
deliglit tlic senses was lavished in profusion. Even the 
Italian was filled with amazement at the beauty and 
grandeur of the fairy mansion ; nor \fas his wonder di¬ 
minished when, on the departure of the royal party, Jie 
saw the whole edifice committed to the flames—the owner 
declaring that this rural palace having had the honbur to 
entertain mtyesty, should never be pfofaned by a less 
noble inhabitant. • 

• James's hatred of the Douglases, and his distrust of 
the nobles, had led him to choose many of his councillors 
from the members of the clergy. This had the stfect of 
retarding the Eeformation. He resisted all the solicita- 
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tions of bis uncle, Henry VIII., to favour the reformed 
opinions, and declared his determination to support the 
religion of liis fathers. In 1534, an ecclesiastical court 
was held in Holy rood for the tria]^f heretics, in which 
the king tt)ok his seat on the bench, clothed in a coni- 
jdetc suit of scai;Jct, the judiciahticostunie of the time. 
Many ]>ei’sons who had embraced the Reformed faith were 
suminoiied before this tribunal; when some abjured their 
errors—others fled to England, amongst wlrnm Avcrc Mie 
brother and sister of Patrick Hamilton, who had suffered 
niart^Tdom for the same cause in the early part of this 
reign; and tw o, David Straiten, and Norman Gourlay, 
>vho defended their faith, were condemned and burnt, on 
the 27fh of August 1534. 

In 1536, James proceeded fo Paris, where he married 
Magdalen, only daughter of Francis I.,'and having spent 
nine months of festivity in the French capital, returned 
to his own. kingdom in May 1537. The young cpioeii, 
who Avas in a delicate shite of health before her marriage, 
expired in .July 1538; and in the folloAving year the king 
married Mary of Guise. In the interval, Lady Glammis, 
sister of the banished Douglas, had been eondemuod to 
the flames for a conspiracy to take off the king by poison. 

Cardinal Beaton’h promotion in 1539, to the archbish¬ 
opric t)f St Andrew’s, was marked by rouevved severities 
against the Reformers. Four of the lower order of the 
clergy Averc condemned, and burnt on the Castle Hill of 
Edinburgh, and tw o about the same period sufFer<*d the 
same death at Glasgow. Among the charges prefeired 
against tbimi, Avere “ preaching to the people,‘and teach¬ 
ing them the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Creed in the vulgar tongue.’* 

In 1540, James undertook an expedition beneficial to 
his subjects, and honourable to his character as a king, 
viz. tp visit in person the most remote and disturbed dis¬ 
tricts of his dominions. With the Earls of Angus, Iluntly, 
and Arran, he set out from Leith in May, with twelve 
ships and two thousand men, and coasting along the east 
, coast of Scotland, visited the Orkneys, whence he passed 
to the iV'estern Isles, making descents on the mainland, 
,and Various islands. He pitched his pavilion on the beach, 
iiraiuf which the rude chiefs crowded, entreating pardon 
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for past oifcnces, and promising future obedience to tbe 
laws. Many of the chiefs were brought off as hostages 
for the good behaviour of their clans; a few were thrown 
into irons—and the royal squadron having compassed the 
whole coas* of the Inngdom, anchored in the frith of 
Clyde in July. 

Sir James Hamiltoii, commonly callffd the Bastard of 
Arran, whose ferocious character has already been no¬ 
ticed, had contrived to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of James whilst a youth—a partiality repudiated 
by tlic king’s riper judgment. This bloody and unprin- 
ci])led man was now accused of having been concerned 
ill a conspiracy for the assassination of the king. lie was 
tried, condemned, and executed, on the 2Cth of August 
1540. The death of this traitor, on(!e a favourite, made 
a deep impress!on«oii the king’s mind; and the apprehen¬ 
sion entertained by James, that he was an object of hatred 
to his nobles, and that his life was aimed at, seeigis ty have 
thrown liim into a state of despondence and melancholy. 
He refused his usual pleasures and employments, shut 
liimself up in private, aiid^ave way to tin? most gloomy 
suspicions. Jlis sleep was troubled by frightful visions, 
ami he sometimes leapt from his bed and alarmed his 
attendants. On one occasion, his chamberlain was roused 
by groans from the royal apartment, and entering, he 
found the king sitting on his bed, who declared that the 
bastard of Arran had appeared to him with a drawn sword, 
threatening to cut off botli his hands, and to return shortly 
to complete his revenge. Tills visionjof his troubled fancy 
obtained tljp more credit and inqiortance, froiq its ap¬ 
parent verification in an event which speedily followed, 
and which plunged file royal family^and the nation into 
the deepest grief; James’s two infant s^iis died within a 
few days of each other, leaving the king again childless, 
and the succession uncertain. James’s vigorous character 
by degrees shook off his grief, and he turned witli un¬ 
subdued energy to the affairs of his kingdom. 

To the clergy of the Catholic hierarchy, yito whose 
hands James had too exclusively cast hin^self, may be im- ^ 
phted the chief misfortunes of this reign. They urged 
him twice to refuse a conference with4iis uncle ^nry ^ 
VIIL at York, and thereby mortally •ffended the irritabler' 
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temper of that monarch; they prompted him^to sevete 
and barbarous measures against the Reformers; and they 
now fomented, by every art in their power, a war w^ih 
England, through their dread of Henry’s influence extend¬ 
ing the Reformation to Scotland. James had, moreover, 
given mortal offence to the nobles, first, by revoking the 
grants of all lands that had been alienated from the crow'ii 
during themiinority; secondly, by the sweeping forfeitures 
pronounced against the Douglases and their adliererats 
whose estates he annexed to the xrowm; and lastl}’, by 
seizing, as forfeited by rebellion, the whole of the Hebrides, 
along witli the Orkney and Shetland Islands: all vi'liich 
mailo the nobility tremble for themselves, when they saw 
tlio unrelenting rigour of the king, and the vast accessions 
he was making to his power. The mode of revenge they 
adopted, though only intended to mortity their sovereign, 
had the eft'cct of sending him to a premature grave. 

Henris displeasure at finding he could make no im¬ 
pression on his nephew, broke out into fury, when the 
promised confei'cnce at York, was, through the arts of 
the Scottish priests, once more denied him. Norfolk, the 
same who, wiien Earl of Surrey, had commanded at Flod- 
den, crossed the border with an army of forty thousand 
men, and laid waste some hamlets an^ villages. James 
summoned the array of his kindom, and although the 
laws of the feudal tenure compelled the batons to muster 
with their retainers, it was in no loyal or submissive tem¬ 
per that thciy assembled on the Borough Muir at Edin¬ 
burgh. James led his army to Falla Muir, near the 
western extremity of the Lammcrmuirs,,whercnhe learned 
that w ant of provisions, and the severity of the weather, 
it being now the end-of November, had compelled Nor¬ 
folk to retreat, ^The king 'wished to revenge N orfolk's 
invasion, by retaliating upon the English border; but 
the nobles peremptorily refused to advance, alleging that 
the feudal laws did not bind them to carry their arms 
beyond the frontier of the kingdom. James urged, threat¬ 
ened, implored, but all to no purpose. The sullen nobles 
remained immovable, and Jaflies, mortified and dish On- 
^ oured, disbanded his army and returned to the capital. 

bA of mutiny and disobedience was a severe blo'vr 
^^ly proud spirit of the king. He had been insulted by 
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Henry, his kingdom invaded and laid waste, and he saw 
himself powerless to defend or retaliate. A second at¬ 
tempt was mofle do assemble the army; and Maxwell 
with a force of ten thousand men, advanced to Solway 
Moss, to iifvade England by the western marches; whilst 
tin* king himself approached the border, to obtain the 
carlh^st tidings of the invasion. Maxw^dlfs host consisted 
chiefly of tlie men of the west, many of whom had em¬ 
braced the *Ilefornied faith, and were, therefore, totally 
disinclined to a war vj-ith Englliild ; and wdien the royal 
commission was read by a herald, appointing the unpopu¬ 
lar favourite, Oliver Sinclair, to the command of the army, 
their discontent exploded in oi)en mutiny ; some instantly 
departed for their homes, while the whole camp was a 
scene of tumult and disorder. The English Wardens, 
Lords Dacrc and Musgravc, who, wdth three hundred 
cavalry, were watching the motions of the Scottish^army, 
observing the unaccountable confusion in the I'jJiks of 
their enemies, took advantage of the moment, and boldly 
charging the disordered Scots, put the whole to the rout. 
Tlie men fled without slfriking a blow, leaving several 
prisoners of distinction in the hands of the English horse¬ 
men. 

Tlie now’s of this shameful defeat were as fatal to 
James V. as the clajfger of the assassin had been to tw o 
of his ancestors. The honour of his arms ajipearod irre¬ 
trievably tarnislied, and he thought he saw’ in his nobles 
a determination to betray him to England, and to gratify 
their hatred of his person, oven a^ the risk of the inde- 
jiendencOflgf the kingdom. 1 lo betook himself to his palace 
at Falkland, wlJ^re he sunk into the most gloomy despair. 
After two weeks of mental anguisft, James V. died of a 
broken heart, in the 31st year of his age, and the 29th of 
his reign. Wlieu informed, eight days before his death, 
tliat the queen had been delivered of a daughter in the 
palace of Linlithgow, lie only replied, “ It came Viih a 
^irl, and it will go with a girl,” alludiftg to the dangliter 
)f Bruce, through whom the kingdom had .come to his 
amily, 14th December 1542, 

James V., in many points of his character, rosembletl 
his great progenitor, James 1. He show ed equ^l firm¬ 
ness in checking disorders, in asserting tho prerogative, 
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and in curbing the nobility; and the same causes seem to 
have led to the assassination of the one, and the despair 
of the other. 


HI.— Mary, 

The Earl of Arran Governor of the K«iNai>oy,d 

1642-1654. 

The death of James V. was the signal for a renewal 
of all those factious intrigues which had marked previous 
minorities, now embittered by a new element, a difference 
of religious opinions. The late king, favouring the views 
of his clergy, had been a bitter opponent of the Reforma¬ 
tion ; but persecution had only produced its usual effects, 
serving to stimulate, rather than retard, the progress of 
the new doctrines. Arran, though not distinguished for 
his zeal, either as a religious, or political partisan, had so 
far imbibed the new faith, thai he kept about bun two 
Protestant Divines, as his Chaplains. Glencairn, and the 
other nobles w’lio had been taken at the Solway rout, 
returned from England, either inclined of their own ac¬ 
cord, or fettered by their engagements with Henry, to 
favour the Reformed cause, and the Englisli interest. 
Douglas and his brother, who returned from their fifteen 
years’ exile, bound by equal or stronger obligations to 
Henry, were also led by their own interest to join the 
same political party. The Parliament autl^njrised the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and the? introduction of 
Protestant books froih England. 

A marriage was proposed by Henry, between the young 
queen and his own eldest son, the Prince of Wales, which 
was gladly received, and the necessary treaties concluded, 
whenH;he measure was defeated by Henry’s extravagant ' 
demands, and the’wiolencc with which he pushed them. 
He insisted,that the person of the infant queen should be 
sent to England, and that the fortresses of Scotland should 
Ae put into his hands; which demands so incensed the 
tiatioj)r.that the treaties were annulled, and preparatio&s 
made Tor war with Eaglond. 
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Cardinal Beaton, the main prop of the Catholic or 
French party had been arrested; but that wily prelate 
having made his ''cscai)e, had contrived to gain over the 
irresolute Governor, Arran, and even induced him to 
abjure the*new faith. A new persecution of the Keform- 
ers immediately followed: and at Perth, four men were 
hanged, and one woman drowned, for fheir adherence to 
the reformed faith. 

in May,•1643, an English fleet of two hundred sail 
a})pcarcd in the Frith of Forth* The ann}^ having been 
disembarked at Granton, plundei1?.d Ticith, and set fire to 
Edinburgh, which burned for throe days; after these out¬ 
rages, part of the forces were re-embarked, whilst the 
others retreated to England by land, burning Haddington 
and Dunbar on their ■way. 

Arran's feeble government gave general dissatisfaction: 
he was removed from his offico, in June 1544, the Queen 
Dowager appointed in his stead, and Angus n^pieU^icu- 
lenant-General of the kingdom. Arran persisted in acting 
as Governor, and the country beheld the unseemly spec¬ 
tacle of two rival Parliaitierits fulminating sentences of 
treason and forfeiture against each other. 

Douglas could sec his country ravaged, and its towns 
burnt, without feeling any virtuous indignation against 
the assailant; but when he learned that Henry VIII. 
had given to Sir Ralph Evre a grant of all the lands he 
should conquer in Merse and Teviotdule, a great portion 
of which formed the hereditary property of Douglas, his 
selfish passions were instantly rousej. He declared, with 
an oath, tlnat if the English Baron should dar^ to take 
possession, “ he would write the sasinc on his skin with 
sharp pens, and bloody ink.” Evre Advanced with a force 
of five thousand men, burned Broomhduse with its lady 
and her whole family—laid Melrose in ruins, ransacking 
its abbey, and defacing the tombs of the Douglas. Angus 
and the Governor having approached with a far inferior 
force, were surprised and defeated by th^ English. Angus, 
however, still hung upon their rear, and being joined by 
IJ^orman Lesly, the Master of Rothes, with twelve hun¬ 
dred spearmen, and by the veteran Laird of Bucclcucff 
and his men, he encountered Evre on Ancrum-Moos^ and 
gained a complete victory, in which the English lost eight' 
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hundred slain, and one thousand prisoners, Evre himself 
having fallen in the battle. 

Cassilis, Glenenirn, and other nobles, along with the 
Laird of Briinston, had for two years been jdotting the 
assassination of Cardinal Beaton, and bargaining w ith the 
Englisli king for a reward, if they should take otf this, his 
principal enemy In Scotland. An event now (Jcci*iTcd 
which excited the most bitter feelings against the Car¬ 
dinal, and brought the ]>lot of the conspiratows to its con¬ 
summation. Ill spite of all persecution, the Beforined 
opinions continued to sprt'ad among tlic lower orders of 
the clergy, the middle ranks ol‘ the people, and many of 
the nobles. George Wishart, the most jiopular of their 
preachers, boldly inveighed against the abominations of 
the Bomish Church, the errors of her Creed, and the li¬ 
centiousness of her Clergy, and, by liis bold and energetic 
eloque:ic(‘, urged his countrymen to study the Sc'riptiires, 
and to <‘mj)race the truth, lie preached in Perth, Mon¬ 
trose, Ayr, and Jlundec ; in which last place, h(‘ so roused 
the populace, that two mouasicries were destroyed. As 
he g(aitTally ])roaclied in the midst of mailed barons, and 
tludr armed retainers, and travelled from town to lowm 
with a tw'o-handod sword borne before liiin, and escorted 
by his friends, he escaped for a time the vengeance of the 
enraged ecclesiastics. At last, (kirdliial Beaton had him 
arrested and coiive^’^od to St Aiidrcw^s, wh(‘re he was 
tried by an Ecclesiastical Court, coiidcmmid, and sutiercfl 
at the stake, with a heroism and resignation that left a 
deep impression on t].ie minds of the spectators. 

About^ two months after this event, the O'^^nspirators 
having been joined by Norman Lc^sly, who had a private 
cpiarrcl with the Prehite, and by some of the more ardent 
of the Reformers,who looked upon the Cardinal as the 
enemy of God and his people, and considered it a sacred 
duty to revenge the death of Wishaid, they assembled 
from ‘different quarters at St Andrevrs, in the evening. 
Beaton was fortifying his castle against an apprehended 
attack froiUeEnglarid. Next morning at dawn, when the 
^rtcr h^ lowered the drawbridge to admit the work¬ 
men, a small party of the consjiirators entered along with 
them 4 -but .John <Lesly, uncle of Nonnan, and a well- 
know!^ enemy of the^Cardinal, presenting himself, wa» 
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refused admittance: wncreupon those who had entered 
stabbed the poner, seized the keys of the castle, and threw 
the body into tlie'trench. They dismissed the workmen 
in succession quietly from the Castle ; and then proceed- 
inc^ to thd chambers of the domestics, led them in silencse 
to tlie gate, threatening instant death if they spoke or 
ma^e the least resistance. One hundfed workmen, and 
fifty hoiischold servants, were in this manner dismissed, 
a^jid the conspirators remained in possession of the Castle 
with scarce a creature left in ft, save themselves, and its 
now doomed master. The Cardinal had taken the alarm, 
and finding the ])ostern gate secured, he proceeded, with 
the help of his page, to barricade the door of his chamber: 
blit the voice of John Lcsly being heard calling for fire, 
the door was opened from within. Two of the conspira¬ 
tors instantly rnsilied upon the Cardinal and wounded him; 
but Melville called them back, crying out, “ This ven¬ 
geance should be executed with more solemnity—repent 
tliee, wicked Cardinal, of all thy cruelty to Ghtr^pcople, 
and especially of thy unirder of that pious servant of God, 
George Wishart: it is fowliis blcmd thou must now atone.” 
So saying, ho passed his sword rejjcatedly through the 
Cardinal’s body, who dropped from his chair and ex])ired. 
The citizens in a tumultuous mob surrounded the Castle, 
calling for the Cardinal: the conspirators hung by a sheet 
from tlic tun'cts the mangled and ghastly body of the 
murdered prelate, crying, “ There is your God, now get 
yon home !” upon whicli the people appear to have dis¬ 
persed. This event took place on the morning of the 
29th of lP4Ry> 11345 ; and the conspirators being joined by 
a few of the m^c determined enemies of the Cflrdinal, or 
his religion, (among whom was J«lm Knox, who after¬ 
wards became the great Apostle of thcJlcformation), they 
mustered, to the number of one hundred and fifty, for the 
defence of the Castle, Its strength defied all the efforts 
of the Governor to take it; and it was not till the year 
1547, when a French fleet arrived to bombard the Castle, 
tliat the conspirators surrendered, upon condition that 
^ their lives should be spared. The most of tfiem were im¬ 
prisoned in various dungeons throughout France. • 
Henry VIII. was succeeded by h^ son, Edward VL, 
whose uncle, the Duke of Somerset, was appointed Pro- 
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tector of the kingdon. Somerset, following out the ill- 
judged policy of Henry, attempted, at the point of the 
sword, to comi)el the Scots to wed their young Queen to 
the youthful monarch of England. He invaded Scotland 
in 1547, with an army of fourteen thousand men ; whilst, 
at the same time, a fleet under Lord Clinton entered the 
Frith of Forth to^ co-operate with the land forces, nfhe 
Scottish Governor, to muster the array of the kingdom, 
sent the fiery cross throughout the country*, a warlijke 
symbol used in ancient times to summon the gathering 
of the clans. An array of thirty-six tliousand men as¬ 
sembled, and took up a strong position at Pinkie, near 
Musselburgh. The Governor was we^k enough to allow 
himself to be lured from this vantage ground, when the 
English attacked him at a disadvantag6 ; and though the 
charge of their cavalry was gallantly repiilsod by the pha¬ 
lanx of Angus’s s}>carmcn, the Scottisli army was in the 
end routed with terrible slaughter. Fourteen thousand 
men w'ere s'lain, and the whole country from Musselburgh 
to Edinburgh, and to Dalkeith, was literally strewed with 
dead bodies. At the same time, Lord Wharton and the 
Earl of Lennox, with five thousand men, invaded Scot¬ 
land by the western inarches, by whose success the whole 
of Annandalc was subjected to England. 

In the consternation produced by these disasters, the 
infant Queen was removed, by the Queen-Mother, from 
Stirling to Inchraahome, in the T^ake of Monteitb, and 
afterwards, on the retreat of the English, to Dumbarton 
Castle. The Scots vrere in no humour to vield tlieir 
Queen to a style of wooing such as the Ejjglish had 
adopted they immediately concluded ti treaty for her 
maiTiage to the oldessli son of the French monarch, and 
sent her to be educated at the French Court. Mary, 
now in her sixtli year, arrived in France on the 13th of 
August 1548, 

In June of the same year, an auxiliary force of six 
thousand foreign troops had arrived from France; and a 
further re-inforcement of one thousand foot and three 
hundred horse w'as received the following year. These 
ware of considerable service in aiding in retaking the' 
towns and castles t][iat had fallen into the hands of the 
Englhli; though frequent jealousies broke out between 
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them and the natives. Peace vras concluded with Eng¬ 
land in 1550. 

By artfully working on the fears and hopes of the Gov¬ 
ernor, Arran, hd was at last induced, in 1554, to resign 
his high *11100 ; and the Queen-Mother w’as installed in 
the Regency—an honour formerly bestowed upon her, 
but^witli whose full powers she w’as no\^formally invested. 
As a reward for his comjiliance in this respect with the 
wishes of ^he Queen-Mother and the French party, Ar¬ 
ran received from France a gift of the Dutchy of Cha- 
telherault. • 

IV.— Heign of Mary continued^ — Reformation. 

Regency Mary of Guise —1554-1560. 

We now approach one of the most momentous jieriods 
of Scottish history, w'heii the RrformatUm, whose secret 
progress an<l open struggles have been already noticed, 
was destined to trium])h over all opposition, •ovtf^hrQw- 
ing the Romish hierarchy, with all its abuses and abom¬ 
inations, and establishing in the land the light of Prot¬ 
estant truth, and the simplicity of Protestant ecclesiasti¬ 
cal government. 

John Knox, a pupil of AVishart, had joined the con¬ 
spirators in St Andrew’s Castle, after the murder of the 
Cardinal; and on the surrender of that fortress in 1547, 
was among the ])risoners carried off by the French ileet. 
He was k(.'j)t in captivity for three years, on board a gal¬ 
liot, and on recovering his liberty in 1550, he re}>airo(i to 
England. yvh ere he remained till the death of Edward VI. 
On the aoccssiflh of Mary, w hose brief rengn \fas signal¬ 
ised by persecutions against the Rurforiners, bo tied to the 
continent, and, already distingnished,for bis zeal, i)iety, 
and elo(picncc, he wjis ealled to bt; Pastor of the English 
Refug(‘es at Frankfort. Knox*s attachment to the simple 
forms of Calvin, produced a difference betwixt liim and 
his congregation, wrlio preferred the prayer-book of Ed¬ 
ward VI.; in consequence of w hich he parted from them, 
and having had an interview with Calvin al Geneva, he 
“returned to his native country in 1555. The Refonn«-d 
cause had made considerable progres^dnring his absence. 
The Queen-Mother, anxious to gain the Reformers to her 
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interest, had tolerated their preachers; and Harlow and 
Willock had been successful in converting many to the 
new faith. The images were destroyed or stolen, in many 
parts of the country; and in the capital, the great idol of 
St Giles was thrown into the North Loch, anikwheii, on 
the Saint’s day, the usual procession was attempted in the 
High Street, with^riother image procured from the Grey 
Friars, the populace broke it to pieces, and dispersed the 
monks , , 

The Reformers had hiflierto so far conformed to the 
national religion, as to attend mass, but Knox having de¬ 
nounced this as sinful, and argued the matter with Mait¬ 
land the Secretary, before a private meeting, it was re¬ 
solved to discontinue the practice, and the congregation 
at Edinburgh made a formal separation from the F<»pish 
Church in 1555. Lord James Stewart^ afterwards Re¬ 
gent, the Earl of Glencairn, Earl Marshall, Lord I^orri, 
Lord John, Erskinc of Dun, Sir James Sandilands, 
and other persons of distinction, usually attended the ser¬ 
mons of Knox 9 ^ this period. The Clergy soon took the 
alarm, and he was summoned t© appear before an ecclesi¬ 
astical convention in Edinburgh ; but when he came pre¬ 
pared to defend his doctrines, hd found the diet des(‘rted. 
On his retiring, however, to Geneva, to take charge of 
the Reformed Congregation tliere, he was tried in his ab¬ 
sence, condemned, and burnt in effigy, at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, in 1556. 

On the third of December 1557, that famous bond or 
(Covenant was drawn^ up and subscribed, by which the 
Reformers bound themselves to maintain th^’ cause to 
the deatli. Amongst the persons wdio^signcd it, were 
Glencairn, Morton, Argyle, Lorn, Erskine of Dun, and 
many others of distinction. They also passed a resoliition, 
that the Curates, or other qualified persons, should on 
Sundays read the Book of Common Prayer and the Scrip¬ 
tures 111 every parish ; and the subscribers took steps to 
cause this to be observed on their own estates. These 
proceedings gave high offence to the bishops. They com¬ 
plained of tlicm as an assumption of legislative functions, 
bj" a private association ; but the Queen Regent, who had’ 
her own. purposes serve in endeavouring to please all 
paities, was averse to ©xtreme measures. 
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To the converts from their own order, the Clergy had 
uniformly shewn no mercy, and they once more seized 
the opportunity pf gratifying their rancorous hatred on 
the person of an aged parish priest, Walter Milne of Lu- 
nan, in Aiil^us, who, for preaching the Reformed Doc¬ 
trines, was condemned and burnt at St Andrews, in the 
eighty-second year of his age, April His death ex¬ 

cited a strong feeling of horror and indignation through¬ 
out the coiiijtry; and Walter Milne was the last who suf¬ 
fered at the stake for the Rearmed cause in Scotland. 
The Lords of the Congregation, as they were now called, 
made a firm remonstrance to the Queen Regent, com¬ 
plaining of these cruelties, and even prepared to bring the 
case before Parliament, insisting that the laws authorizing 
ecclesiastics to take trial of heretics should be suspended, 
until the religious controversy at present dividing the 
nation, should be brought to a conclusion. The Regent 
cniftily temporised, and their efforts failed for the iji^^ent. 

The Reformers had hitherto been satisfied* with tlie 
moderation of the Regent, but a change now came over 
her councils. Mary and Popery had been succeeded in 
England by Elizabeth and the Reformation. A league 
had been formed between the Pope, the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, and the kings of France and Spain, for the extir¬ 
pation of Protestantism throughout Europe: anrl Mary 
was solicited by her brothers, the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and the Duke of Guise, to accede to this league, and to 
use her utmost efforts to suppress the Reformation in 
Scotland. Mary's better judgment r^udiated this policy, 
but family atta chments, and partiality for her own faith, 
unfortunately^ilfV’ailcd. She knew enough of the* temper 
of her subjects to make her averse to enter on the task; 
but she did not know enough of human nature to make 
her aware, that to attempt to supply the want of power 
by the arts of dissimulation, only strengthens, while it 
irritates an opponent. She issued a proclamation for^on- 
formity in religion, and commanding attendance on mass; 
and she summoned the Reformed preachers to appear for 
trial before a Parliament, to be held at Stirling on the 
15th of May 1659. Learning, however, that the Reform-* 
ers had mustered in strong force at Perth to defen^J their 
ministers, she promised to Erskine o£»Dun, who had been 
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sent to treat with her, that if they would disperse, the 
proceedings against the ministers should be abandoned. 
J3ut no sooner had they, relying on this promise, returned 
to their homes, than she ordered the summons to be con¬ 
tinued, and the parties cited having failed to appear, were 
in their absence ccuidemned as rebels and outlaws. 

Whilst men's hiinds were burning with indignation at 
this flagrant breach of faith and of honour, on the part of 
the supreme authority, John Knox, who lia<l returned to 
Scotland on the 3d of ^vlay, delivered on the lltli, at 
Perth, one of those powerful appeals by which he knew 
BO well how to inflame the passions of his audience. After 
the sermon, a monk had the imprudence to unveil a rich 
ehrine that stood above the altar, and prepare to celebrate 
mass, when the images were immediately broken to pieces 
by the enraged multitude. The mob,then proceeded to 
the monasteries of the Grey .and Black Friars, both of 
wbi^ they rifled and laid in ruins. They next attacxed 
the rich monastery of the Carthusians; and here the work 
of destruction occupied them two days, at the end of which 
time, however, iiotliing remamed of the costly edifice, save 
the bare walls. Similar excesses wore committed at Cupar. 

The Queen Regent, incensed at these outrages, threat¬ 
ened to level the town of Perth with the ground. She 
marched thither with an army, in wliich Avere the Earl of 
Argyle and Lord James Stenart, with their followers, 
both of whom favoured the cause of the Reformers, though 
opposed to the violence that had marked their recent pro¬ 
ceedings. The Reformers mustered their forces at Perth, 
determined, sword in hand, to maintain th^ir religion. 
Their aVmy was at first much inferior R/tlie Queen's, but 
being joined by Gkncairn, with two thousand five hun¬ 
dred men, the lUigent found it prudent to listen to terms 
of accommodation; and havdng promised them toleration 
for their religion, and engaged that no French garrison 
should be stationed at Perth, matters were for the present 
adjusted. JohnoKnox, in a private interview with Stew¬ 
art and Argyle, upbraided them for abandoning their faith: 
they ji^ified their conduct, on the ground that they only 
^ wishodffor peace, and that the Queen's offers were fail-; 
but^hciy engagejL in case she did not fulfil the terms of 
the agreement, that they would forsake her cause and join 
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ti.eir brethren. The Regent, ever ready at evasion, posted 
in Perth a body of Scottish soldiers in French pay, and 
this being viewed as a violation of tliie spirit of the treaty, 
Stewart and Argyle immediately passed over to the Lords 
of the CoAgregation, and were followed by Monteith, 
Ruthven, and Murray of Tullibardine. 

The unwearied zeal and impassioned eloquence of Knox 
continued to produce its usual etfects. Ilia maxim, “ Pull 
dojjrn the nasts, and the rooks will fly away,” was directed 
against the religious houses oi^ monasteries, not against 
the churches or cathedrals. Amid the general coiTuption 
that prevailed in the Popish Church in Scotland at the 
time which immediately preceded the Reformation, the 
monasteries had become scenes of infamous profligacy 
and dissipation; and it was against these that the Re- 
former directed tlie thunders of his eloquence, and the 
ready hands of his audience—but the cathedrals, where 
mass had been mumbled over in an unknown t^!igue, 
might be employed in a more edifying service, now that 
the gosj)ol was preached, and that in a language which all 
could understand. He preRched in Crail and Anstruther, 
and ill both places the images and altars were demolished. 
The leaders of the Congregation were assembled at St 
Andrews, and the Bishop having learned that they in¬ 
tended to use his cathedral, he entered the town on Satur¬ 
day evening with one hundred spearmen, and sent word 
to Knox that if he dared to enter his pulpit, he should be 
saluted with a volley of musketry. Jlis friends entreated 
him to forbear; but the fearless Reformer ascended the 
pulpit, and sjigige^one of his usual exliortations tt^abolish 
every inonum5iP5f idolatry. The audience sallied from 
the Cathedral, and soon laid the Doilinican and Francis- 
can monasteries in ruins. The Regent with her Frcncb- 
men advanced from Falkland; but so rapidly did the 
people pour in from all quarters to strengthen the Re 
formers, that she again had recourse to negotiation,*and 
a truce was concluded. • 

The Reformers being now joined by Sir Wiliam Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, a man of high military reputation, they 
took Perth—by a rapid march seized upon Stirling, which* 
they “ purged of idolatry,”—^thence they advanced upon 
Linlithgow, which underwent a simRar purgation,-^and 
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finally, on the 29th of June, they look possession of tho 
capital, the Regont ^and her French troops having re¬ 
treated to Dunbar. So rapid had been the progress of 
the Reformed Cause in the first two months after the re¬ 
appearance of John Knox in the country,‘‘and within 
seven weeks after the deceitful trial of the ministers at 
Stirling. " 

At Edinburgh, the Lords of the Congregation in solemn 
council, proceeded formally to depose the Qileen Regent 
from her high office, and appointed a Council of Regency 
to conduct the government. The Regent urged rein¬ 
forcements from France. The Reformers opened nego¬ 
tiations with England, earnestly soliciting assistance in 
men and money from Elizabeth, This princess favoured 
the Reformation, but she disliked the ultra-oiiinions of 
the Scottish Reformers ; and, besides,♦'Knox was person¬ 
ally offensive to her for his treatise against female govern¬ 
ment, or Jhe “ monstrous regiment of women.” On the 
arrival of one thousand additional troops from France, the 
Regent took and fortified Leith, and the Leaders of the 
Congregation, after some incflfbctual attempts to interrupt 
this work, evacuated Edinburgh, and retreated to Stirling, 
on the 6th of November, 1559. Seeing the reg(‘nt re¬ 
inforced, and their own followers falling off from want of 
pay and provisions, the Reformers began to look on their 
cause with despondency but their gloom was dispelled, 
and new energy imparted by an animating discourse de¬ 
livered by John Knox to their Leaders at Stirling. It 
was well for the sacred cause in which these devoted men 
were ei’gaged, and ought to be ground of Ry^nksgiving to 
Providence at the present day, that aii advocate and a 
champion of Knoxes unfiinching firmness had been raised 
up to animate their councils, and re-assure their hopes, 
and to infuse into them a part of his own unyielding spirit, 
whe^Jeby, with renewed confidence in God, they were led 
to continue the glorious struggle, till it pleased Provi¬ 
dence to bless it with an abundant success—the benefits 
and blessings of which we now in tranquillity enjoy. The 
^Duke of Chatelherault had, some time previous to thjs, 
rejoined the party, and was now employed in purifying 
Glesgew from itA idols and images. Maitland of Leth- 
ington, the Secretaiy, esteemed the most skilful diploma- 
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tist of his day, had long in secret faronred their cause, and 
he now openly joined them. He was immediately sent on 
a mission to England, to endeaTOur to prevail upon Eliza¬ 
beth to send them some effectual assistance. 

The Quien Regent, anxious to crush her opponents 
before succours should arrive from England, dispatched a 
bod)«of Frenchmen by way of Stirling toTl^ife, where Lord 
James and the Earl of Arran commanded a body of 
ho|j|5e; but an English fleet having appeared in the Fritn, 
they made a hasty retreat by the same route, during which 
they were severely harassed by thd Scottish cavalry. An 
English army of six thousand foot and two thousand horse 
entered Scotland on the second of April, 1560, and being 
joined by the forces of the Reformers, prepared to lay 
siege to Leith; whilst the Queen Regent, enfeebled by 
disease, probably induced by the harassing life she had 
recently led, sought refuge in the Castle of Edinburgh. 
She was admitted by Lord ErsRine the Govej’nQp^w ho 
stood neutral between the two parties, declaring that iie 
would acknowledge neither, but that he 'would keep the 
Castle for his true sovereigti, whensoever she might come 
to claim it. Previous to her death, the Regent sent for 
Lord James Stewart and others of the Reformed Leaders, 
to whom she confessed her error in opposing the Refor¬ 
mation, and deplored the calamities that had befallen the 
kingdom through the counsels of her brothers, Mary of 
Guise expired on the 10th of June, 1560 ; a princess of 
respectable talents, and whose judgment, if left to herself, 
■w ould in all probability have enabled her, as her wishes 
inclined hei^jiy^^escrvc the peace of the kingdom she 
governed. 


V .—Beign of Mary. — Continued. 

From the Death or Mart of Guise, to the Queen’s 
Marriage with Darnley. —1560-1565. 

All parties were now desirous of peace f and the 
F/ench and English Commissioners having met at Ediii-^ 
burgh, a treaty was concluded in July, 1560, in which, 
although the Lords of the Congregation were notTdfeog- 
nised, yet their interests were in effect provided for. One 
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article secured indemnity for all offences committed dur^ 
ing the last two years: another authorized a Parliament 
to be held the following month (August), in which the 
Reformers well knew they would have a large majority in 
their favour. So greatly, indeed, did their party predom¬ 
inate in the ensuing Parliament, that any opposition made 
to their measures by the friends of the Romish Church 
was faint and ineffectual. “ The Confession of Faith,” 
containing a summary of doctrine, was draw/i up in four 
days, submitted, discussed, and sanctioned as the standard 
of the reformed faith in Scotland. Three acts followed, 
—the first, abolishing the power of the Pope within the 
realm; the second, repealing all existing statutes in favour 
of Popery ; and the third prohibited the performance of 
mass within the kingdom, affixing as a punishment for the 
first offence, confiscation of goods—for iSlic second, banish, 
ment—and for the third, death. Religious toleration was 
not ye* known in Europe, but was the growth of a later 
age : and we must not therefore so much wonder as la¬ 
ment, to see those who had so recently suffered under the 
hand of persecution inclined, now that they were the dom¬ 
inant party, to act in a somewhat similar spirit towards 
their opponents. But it ought to be noted to the honour 
of the Reformed party, as contrasting brightly with the 
malignant spirit that had animated their Popish perse¬ 
cutors, that even under these penal enactments, no person 
apj)cars to have suffered death at their hands for his relig¬ 
ious opinions. “ The Book of Discipline,” for the regu¬ 
lation of Church Government, was not only coldly re¬ 
ceived,, but strenuously opposed. Man y ojl .the Barons, 
whose lives were none of the most regiuar, had no fancy 
for the severity of the Calvinistic discipline; and those 
nobles, who had'^hared largely in the spoil of the Church 
property, had no intention to resign their spoil for the 
sustenance of the Protestant Ministers. 

Mary, the youthful Queen of Scots, had been married 
in 1568 to Frafleis the Dauphin, who succeeded to the 
throne of Erance in 1559, and died the following year, on 
the 6th of December. Mary, thus left a widow at the 
age of eighteen, resolved to return to her native kingdom 
of Scoil^d. She«was a princess possessed of great beauty, 
and^tbe highest personal accomplisliinents; neither was 
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she deficient in sagacity, dignity, and spirit. But when 
we consider the state of the country of which she was the 
Sovereign—^the nobles accustomed by ever-recurring mi¬ 
norities to habits of insubordination ; ever ready to exert 
their strength and feudal power, for the purposes of per¬ 
sonal ambition, or family aggrandizem^t, almost never 
for the promotion of their country’s interests, or the sup¬ 
port of the Crown’s legitimate authority; and whose 
seqfct discontent, or open rebelUons, had already caused 
the death of three of her ancestors, two of them men of 
unquestionable- vigour and talent;—the people on the 
other hand, or a great majority of-them, enthusiastically 
attached, to the Protestant Faith, and taught by their 
preachers to regard every Papist as an enemy to God, 
and to the truth ;—^when a young female, educated in a 
religion wliich her subjects regarded as idolatry, was 
called upon to rule amid such rude and inflammable ma¬ 
terials, we cannot ^eatly wonder at the train qf ip.isfor- 
tunes that ensued. 

Mary arrived at Leith on the 19th of August, 1561, 
and all classes of her subjects seemed to unite in giving 
her a loyal and enthusiastic reception. Her beauty and 
graceful manners won their admiration, and the fears en¬ 
tertained by the ReforAers for their religion were, by her 
prudence, allayed for the present. She issued a proclama¬ 
tion confirming the national faith as she found it estab¬ 
lished at her arrival; but as she refused to become herself 
a convert to the new doctrines, she soon became the object 
of their avowed dislike and aversion# The chief power in 
the administiil^g^of the government was entrusted to 
her brother, tn^pnor of St Andrews, whom she created 
Earl of Murray. This was a natural son of James V., 
and the same person whom we have more? than once mer- 
tioned as the Lord James Stewart. He was successful in 
repressing the marauders on the border, and in the north 
he encountered and defeated the Earl of Huntly. 

I Mary was solicited in marriage by sdme of the first 
princes in Europe, but every negotiation of thisjeind was 
artfully foiled by the intrigues of Elizabeth, to whom ^ 
Miry’s policy induced her to pay much deference from 
her hopes of succession to the English* throne, in ease 
Elizabeth should die without issue. The English Queen, 
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concealing a deep-rooted enmity against her sister Sover¬ 
eign under professions of the most affectionate regard, 
affected to aid her with her counsels in her matrimonial 
views, whilst the object nearest Elizabeth*s heart was to 
keep Mary unmarried. After being treated fo/ four years 
with continued ^jlupiicity, the Scottish Queen, disgusted 
by the detected arts of Elizabeth, resolved to givji? her 
hand to Lord Dariilcy, the eldest son of the Earl of Len¬ 
nox, a youth of ]:>rcpossessing exterior, but \j:ith no men¬ 
tal or moral (|ualities cofi*esponding. Probably his cjiiof 
recoiiinieiidatioii to Mary was, that through his mother, 
tlie Lady ]\Iargaret Douglas, he possessed a claim to the 
English tlirone, second only to her own. 

Henry VITI. had not only maintained a large band of 
s])ies in Scotland, but by a system of wide-spread corrnp- 
ti(uj, most of the leading nobles beingJiis pensioners, had 
conlitiued to keep up a strong party in that country do- 
votortl/o jiis ill!crests ; whereby be was able at all times 
to control its counsels, and to embarrass its rulers. The 
same system bad b(‘en followed by the ministers of his son 
Edward VI.; and altlumgh Klizabctli, from her parsimo¬ 
nious habits, was more frugal of her money, she still at¬ 
tempted, by art and intrigue, to maintain an influence in 
the Scottish court. When Mary^^arrived to take posst^s- 
sion of her throne, h(‘r movements were betra^HHl to her 
enemy by her own Ministers, who were all of them in 
secret correspondence with the English Cabinet. Eliza¬ 
beth exerted herself to the utmost to prevent tlie mari'iage 
with Daruley ; ancLMurray, foreseeing nothing but evil 
from the Queen's union with ,a person of D/irnley*s weak 
judgment and violent temper, also gjffe ii tlie most vehe¬ 
ment o])position. Dlnding the Queen firm in her purpose, 
he is said to hav-e formed a plot to way-lay li|,er as she re¬ 
turned from Perth, intending to seize and deliver up 
Lciuiox and Darnlcy to Elizabeth, and, at the same time, 
to imprison his Sovereign. The same report states the 
plot to have failed through Mary’s activity, who, having 
got a hint of the danger, passed Kinross just two hours 
^before the arrival of Murray’s emissaries on their traitor¬ 
ous purpoyi. The marriage was concluded on the 2&th 
of d^uiy ; imd Murray, Glencairn, Hamilton, Ar- 
gy^ iiaitBothes, bjroke out into open rebellion, but were 
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BO hotly pursued by the Queen, herself accompanying 
her troops on homeback with pistols at her side, that they 
were obliged to take refuge in England. 


VI .—Beign of Mary, — Continued, 

From herJSIarriage with Barnley to his Murder. 

• 1665>1687. 

Barnley soon showed himself utterly unworthy of the 
honour to wliich he had been raised. His folly and in¬ 
capacity were such, that the Queen was necessitated to 
deny him all share in the government; and this led first 
to complaints, and latterly to such insolence and brutality 
on his part, that she was obliged to debar him from her 
presence. Barnley, with his father Lennox, now formed 
a plot for dethroning the Queen: and as a pcctgxi^ for 
the meditated violence, alleged to the nobles whom they 
sought to engage in the conspiracy, that the Queen's 
estrangement from Barnle^ was owing to a guilty attach¬ 
ment on her part to her private Secretary, Rizzio—an 
Italian, and a Catholic, who, they said, was plotting the 
overthrow of the Protestant religion in Scotland. 

Mary, by the advice of evil Counsellors, had been in¬ 
duced to sign the league, entered into by the Catholic 
Princes of Europe for the maintenance of the Romish 
redigion : and this not only alienated from her the affec¬ 
tions of a great portion of her subjects, but inclined them 
to give ear ht^i^^^nder, liowever unfounded, that might 
be uttered against her. How much reason they had to 
dread the dark plots formed by the Popish party against 
their religion and their lives, was fearfutty manifested Ly 
the massacre of St Bartholomew, which followed shortly 
after in Franca; and by which 70,000 Protestants per¬ 
ished in eight days, under the remorseless hands of ineir 
Romish butchers, summoned at midnighv' to their bloody 
work by the tolling of the great bell of the,palace— 
(1572.) And although men’s minds had not yet been ^ 
startled by this appalling spectacle, enough was known of' 
the blood-thirstiness of the party to jujj-iify the alarm of 
the Protestants, when they saw that ^a league had been 

H 
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formed for their destruction—^that their Queen had sejt 
her hand to the infamous document—and that KiT^zio, 
believed to be its chief promoter in Scotland, was in 
high favour at Court. It was determined by certain of 
the Protestant Lords, that Kizzio should murdered. 
The chief conspirators were Darnley, Lennox, Morton, 
liuthvcn, Lindsay, and Lethington. These comFiuni- 
cated with Murray, now an exile in England, alleging 
that Rizzio was the chief instigator of the doom of for¬ 
feiture about to be pronounced on liim and his adhe¬ 
rents ; and Murray, dismissed in disgrace by Elizabeth, 
from whom he had expected support in his resistance to 
his sovereign, now looked to this plot as likely to create 
a revolution, whereby he might be savcjd from ruin, and 
restored to the rank and estates he had lost by his rebel¬ 
lion. The English Queen and her Ministers were also 
consulted ; and Elizabeth, with her usual duplicity, took 
no steps,^either to reveal the plot, or 2 >revent the murder, 
though she afterwards alfected great horror at the san¬ 
guinary deed. 

The manner in which the ^;ons 2 >irators executed tlndr 
purpose strongly marks the ferocity of the times, and the 
brutality of Damley and his associates. On the evening 
of the 9th of March, 1566, the Queen was seated at sii^)- 
per with her ladies, Rizzio, and a few others, wbeii Darn- 
ley entered, and throwing his arms around the Queen, 
seated himself beside her: the other conspirators follow¬ 
ed, and Ruthven drawing his dagger, cried, that it was 
with Rizzio they Ivid to do. The miserable Secretary 
sprung behind the Queen, and holdi^ li gr. bv the goAvn 
called on her to save liis life. Mary*s%itreaties, menaces, 
and commands, we4‘c unheeded : Douglas stabbed Rizzio 
over her shoulder, whilst Car of Faudonsidc, held a pistol 
to her breast. Rizzio was dragged out and despatched 
with fifty-six wounds. When told that lie was dead, Mary 
dried her tears, saying, “It is now no time to weej)— 
we must think*of revenge.”' But it was not the inten¬ 
tion of tjie conspiratoiis to stoj) hero. Mary was closely 
imprisoned in her chamber; whilst Damley assumed the 
govempient as king. Tliis special atrocity may be ^e- 
gavded as at once a political, an ecclesiastical, and a do¬ 
mestics murder. It was political,, inasmuch as it was in- 
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tended to break up the Parliament, and thus shield Mur¬ 
ray and his party from destruction. It was ecclesiastical, 
inasmuch as it was designed to remove a dreaded enemy 
of the Ref<|rmed faith. And it was domestic, inasmuch 
es a jealous husband sought thereby to cut off a suspect¬ 
ed rival. ^ ^ 

Murray returned to Edinburgh immediately after the 
murder and revolution, and found the Parliament, that 
had been catted to pass sentence gof forfeiture against him, 
dissolved by the usurjjed authority of Darnley. Poor 
Maj-y sent for her brother, and threw herself into his 
arms, saying, that if he had been here she would not have 
been so handled—little knowing how deeply he wus in¬ 
volved in the treasonable transaction. The Queen seeing 
ncrself a captive, and fearing for her life, had recourse 
to art.. Py her p(fVvcrs of fascination, shii won Darnley 
from his associates, and at midiiiglit escaped with him to 
Dunbar. Here she summoned tlie nobles who remained 
faillifid, and soon saw herself at the head of a force, which 
enabled lior to drive the traitors from the capital, and 
the kingdom. Knox, who seems to have been especially 
obnoxious to the Queen, fled to the western coast, and 
never again appeared in Edinburgh till Mary’s power w as 
finally ovcrthrowui. On the 19th of June, 1666, Mary 
gave birth to a srn, afterwards James VI. 

Darnley, weak yet overbearing, ungrateful for past 
honours yet clamorous for new, was a source of continual 
ombaiTassmcnt to the Queen and her Ministers. Mary, 
though resenting deeply the ujurdcr bf her servant, and 
the savage an ^ circumstances by which the sttiugh- 

tcr was accompanied, had prudence ^nough to see that 
there was little chance of re-establishing he.r power, and 
restoring tranquillity to her realm, if she held at mortal 
defiance the whole of that pow erful party, liy whom the 
treason had been planned and executed. She extended 
her mercy to all save the chief conspirators: Lethington 
received a pardon, and returned from his retreat in Athol: 
and Mary, softened by his interccssiou and thaffof Mur- 
ra;j, at last consented to recall Morton and the other ban- < 
ished Lords. These proceedings filled Darnley with dis¬ 
may and fury; for he knew well that thoSb whom h5 iTad 
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instigated to the crime would never forgive his desertion 
of them in the hour of peril. 

Mary’s life being embittered by the perverse conduct of 
this-froward and headstrong youth, a project tpr a divorce 
was submitted to her by tlie nobles, but to this she would 
not listen, lest illt'uight throw a doubt upon her son’s legit¬ 
imacy, and thereby prejudice his claim to the English 
succession. It was then hinted to her by Lethington that 
he might be removed by*other means; but Mary at oi^ce 
rejected the guilty suggestion, and expressly forbade all 
mention of violence. Still, knowing the character of the 
men who were the avowed enemies of her husband, we 
can hardly believe that she could be altogether unsuspici¬ 
ous of their dark schemes against his lifc^. And although 
lie and his father had conspired against her crown and 
liberty, still, if she suspected the blodll}’’ purpose, it cer¬ 
tainly was licr duty to interpose her authority for its 
dofSatj n«t to procure facilities for its execution. Darnley 
recovering from an attack of the small pox at Glasgow, 
was, by Mary, convoyed in a litter to Edinburgh, and 
lodged without the city, in a^iouse called Kirk of Field. 
On the 9th of February 15G7, the Queen had just left 
him to attend a masque in the palace, when some of Both- 
weli’s dependents strangled Darnley and his page, and 
having carried the bodies outside the garden, they blew 
up the house with gunpowder. The principal parties 
who are proved to have been conccirued in this diabolical 
act are, Bothwell, Lethington, Morton, Sir James Bal¬ 
four, and Archibald Douglas. 

It g5vcs us a dark and fearful pictiyjj^fi^lie age, when 
we see noblemen ajd gentlemen—the highest in rank in 
the land, and the very persons charged with the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and the preservation of its tranquil¬ 
lity—engaged in planning and executing two such exc- 
eral>lo murders as have just been recorded. In the fate, 
however, of the^principad actors in these bloody scenes, it 
is instructive to look at the retributive justice of heaven. 
Bothwell died mad in a foreign dungeon; Lennox perish- 
, ed by the stroke of a political adversary, and Morton py 
the hand of the public executioner—whilst Lethington 
only escaped spae ignominious fate by a voluntary 
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death in prison. Wc may add, that although Ruthven 
died in his bed, yet blood did nol depart from his house. 
His son was l:)ehcaded, and his line terminated in the 
two unhanpy youths, his grandsons, who perished in the 
Gowrie conspiracy. 


vji.- lieign of Mary. — Continued. 

From the Murder of Darnley to the Queen’s 
Flight into Englan!). 1567-8. 

The murder of the king, for with this title Darnley 
had been honoured since his marriage with the Queen, 
produced the strongest excitement throughout the nation. 
Suspicion immediately fell upon Bothwell; and as Mary's 
])artiality for that nobleman was well known, and as she 
delayed taking immediate and energetic measures for the 
discovery and punishment of the murderers, dart surmises 
began to be formed that she herself was not free from a 
guilty knowledge of the p4ot. Subsequent events served 
but too plainly to strengthen and confirm these surmises. 
Both well, accused by Lennox, was tried for the murder; 
but his trial was a mockerj’^. Thousands of his adherents 
occupied the streets of the capital: armed men beset the 
tolbooth, and allowed none to enter save those favourable 
to the accused : and in these circumstances, no one daring 
to sustain the charge, Bothwcll was acquitted. The Queen 
returning from Stirling to Edinburgh was, with lier reti¬ 
nue, arrested by Bothwell and an armed band, wJ;io coii- 
Toyed them with tl show of violence to Dunbar. It was, 
however, generally believed, that this apparently forcible 
seizure of her person w as not made without the Queen’s 
consent. After a short residence at Dunbar, she rctuined 
wifli her favourite to Edinburgh, where they were mar¬ 
ried, on the 15th of May 1567. * 

Public indignation was now flaming fierce and high 
against Bothwell, and the infatuated Queen, nqw insejiar- 
ably identified with him. Rumours were sjiread abroad 
that he meant to seize the person of the infant Prince? 
and murder him as he had ali'eady dc«ie the father* A 
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combination was formed for the Prince’s protection, and 
for the purpose of withstanding the now overgrown and 
dangerous power of Bothwell. Those very nobles who 
had joined him in planning the murder, now, with aflfected 
horror at the crime, turned against him ; and* Mary and 
Bothwell, with ^jie few troops they could raise, found 
themselves surrounded by the forces of the insuvgent 
Lords, at Carberry Hill, about six miles to the east of 
Edinburgh. Mary, finding her troops in nq disposition 
to fight, and seeing herseff almost deserted, had no alter¬ 
native, but to listen to-the terms of the nobles, who sent 
a message saying, that if she w’ould dismiss Bothw ell from 
her presence, and consent to rule by the advice of her 
nobles, they would obey and honour her as their sover¬ 
eign. Bothwell, having ttiken farewell of the Queen, left 
the field, and the country to which he was destined never 
to return—16th of June, 1567. Mary was conducted, 
amid t^ie Jhootings of the soldiers, and the insults of the 
populace, to the capital, where she expected to be re-in¬ 
stated in her authority; but the nobles had no intention 
of fulfilling this part of their compact. Their sovereign 
was a prisoner in their hands, and they saw in the unpop¬ 
ularity she had incurred by her marriage with the flagi¬ 
tious and blood-stained Bothwell, a means of gratifying 
their own ambition. She was sent a prisoner to Loch- 
leven Castle, where she was compelled to resign her 
crown; the young Prince was proclaimed King; and 
Murray, who was at that time in France, was invited 
home to take upon himself the Regency. 

To tljese violent proceedings of the confe^rated Lords 
many of the nobility were opposed. TlieHaniiltons, with 
the Luke of Chatelherault at their head, mustered their 
forces, protesting against the unlawful deposition of the 
sovereign; but it gives us a melancholy view of the sup¬ 
port on which Mary, in her day of peril, had to lean, 
wheii we find the Duke sending a secret message to her 
enemies, declariifg, that he and his party would imme¬ 
diately joip them, if they would agree to put Mary in¬ 
stantly to death. The Duke was the next heir to the 
crown, failing Mary and her issue; and this accounts for 
liis bloody and a|q>arently inconsistent proposal. 
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After about a yearns imprisonment Mary, whose beauty 
had made an impression on George Douglas, a younger 
brother of the> owner of the Castle, nearly effected her 
escape by paeans of his services. She had entered a boat 
in the dress of a waiting-woman, but was detected through 
the disguise by tlie delicate whiteness of her hands and 
armH»: she was conveyed back to her prison, and George 
Douglas dismissed from Lochleven. He still, however, 
cqjitinued t« plot for hcrrcleas^ and a page having stolen 
the keys, on the 2d of May 1 {?d 8, she got out with one 
or two attendants, locked the gate, and threw the key 
into the lake to prevent pursuit; and helping to row the 
boat with her own hand, she reached the shore, where she 
was received by George Douglas, and the Ilamiltons. 
She gallopped first to Niddry, and thou to Hamilton, 
where she was joined by Argyle, Cassilis, Eglinton, and 
a great many other Lords and Barons, who, summoning 
their A^assals, soon brought aroimd the Qui^u an s^my 
of six thousand men. * 

Mary, anxious to avoid the evils of a civil war, offered 
terms of reconciliation and forgiveness to the Kegcuit, 
who was at this time in Glasgow, totally unprepared for 
this unexpected event. He pretended to listen to the 
terms for an accommodation, and thus craftily obtained 
ten days, which he employed in summoning Morton, 
(Tleiicairn, Lennox, and others of bis party, who, proceed¬ 
ing by forced marches to Glasgow, mustered a force of 
four thousand men. A battle ensued at Langside, in 
which, by the skilful arraugeiuents of Kirkaldy of Grange, 
the Rtigent trained a complete victory, Mary, having 
witnessed from a small eminence the total rout of her 
army, fled southward, and never stof)ped till she reached 
the Abbey of Duiidrcnnan, sixty miles distant. Kot 
daring to trust her life in the hands of her rebellious sub¬ 
jects, she took the resolution of passing into England, 
and seeking the protection of Elizabeth. This stcip has 
been blamed by most of our historians as fatal and ill-ad¬ 
vised. Fatal it certainly was, as the event proved ; but 
iU-advised we cannot pronounce it, since the* vindictive 
passions she left behind her, could scarcely have been 
satisfied with aught short of her deatl^ 
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VIII .—Begency of the Earhof Murray — 

1567-1570. 

The English Queen ordered the fugitive Princess to 
be received with all courtesy and respect, but It the same 
time to be strictly watched, and on no account suffered to 
leave the kingd^in. Mary solicited a personal iiitt 3 ^’iew 
with Elizabeth, that she might vindicate herself from the 
calumnies of her enemies ; but received lor answer,^ that 
this was impossible, so lohg as she stood charged with so 
heinous a crime as the murder of her husband. The 
whole conduct of Elizabeth and her ministers, in regard 
to Mary, is marked by unprincipled duplicity and rigour. 
Mary's entry into England had been free and v(duntary, 
yet w^as she, without any reason alleged, or cause asvsign- 
ed, detained a prisoner, contrary to all Jhe laws of justice 
and of honour. Elizabeth, bent on getting the manage¬ 
ment of the |iffairs of Scotland into heryown bands, did 
not*k*fuple to use any iiK'ans, however ba.s(‘, for the at¬ 
tainment of her object. She was lavish of fair promises 
both to Mary and tin; llegcnt, given in secret, and at 
variance wdth one another ; and as she could not be sin¬ 
cere in both, it is probable that she never intended to keep 
faith w'ith either. She promised to Mary, that if she 
would submit to her the decision of her (juarrel witli In^r 
subjects, she would not allow them to advanc^e any accu¬ 
sation touching her honour, but would rc-iiisi.ate her in 
her kingdom, either by persuasion or force. T o M urray 
she promised, that if he made good his accusation against 
his sovereign, she would keep Mary a cl oser p risoner, and 
support him in his present office of lidgrtfC* 

Marv’s misfortunes had excited a strong feeling of 
sympathy in her,own kingdom, and Murray had become 
highly unpopular. Argyle and lluntly had reduced the 
north and west to the Queen’s authority, and were at the 
head* of a force sufficient to make the Regent tremble, if 
not to burl hiravfrom bis vice-regal throne, when they 
were arrested in their success by an order from Mary. 
She iiifonhcd them that Elizabeth was about to restore 
her without bloodshed, and she therefore called uptfa 
thenj to desist frqp prosecuting the war. It was Mary's 
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fate to be almost constantly over-reacbed by her less scru¬ 
pulous opponents. The Regent availed himself of the 
respite thus obtained to crush all who opposed him in the 
Lowlands, ravaging their estates with fire and sword. 

10th OcFober, 1568. A Commission, for the trial of 
the guilt or innocence of the Scottish Qu^n, met at York, 
and ^'as transferred to Westminster: wherein Murray, 
after many fears and misgivings, ventured publicly to 
accuse his sovereign of the murder of her husband, and 
produced in evidence certain lAters and sonnets, said to 
have been written by Mary to Bothwell. To this charge 
Mary’s Commissioners gave in an indignant denial, and 
claimed that their mistress should be confronted with her 
accusers, and heard in her defence. This was refused, 
and after the Commission had sat for several months, the 
following extraorfjinary deliverance was pronounced by 
Elizabeth. She said she had not found that Murray or 
his party had been guilty of any offence against yieir 
sovereign ; neither had any evidence been prodfleed tend¬ 
ing to prejudice the character of the Queen of Scots.— 
12th January, 1569. • 

Murray returned to his government in Scotland, where 
he displayed much talent, activity, and vigour, in oppos¬ 
ing the powerful party of the Queen: neither was he de¬ 
ficient in the arts of ennning and address. He inveigled 
and arrested the Duke of Chatclherault and Lord Herries, 
intimidated Iluntly and Argyle into submission, invited 
Lethington to leave his retreat in Athol and assist him in 
the government; which invitation^Lethington had uo 
sooner complied with, than he was accused of the murder 
of the King, apu placed in confinement. He was rescued, 
however, by Kirkaldy of Grange, «vho took him to the 
Castle of Edinburgh—a fortress which Kirkaldy held f jr 
the Queen. " 

The Earl of Northumberland had rebelled against his 
sovereign, and, being defeated, took refuge in Scotland, 
where he was detained a prisoner in Lochleven Castle. 
Murray was in general honourable, and he at first firmly 
resisted all the solicitations of Elizabeth to defiver up the 
jfrisoncr. His incurable ambition, however, and his feafs 
lest his irg ured sister should ever recqj^er her aupigrity. 
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were too strong for his honour; he at last offered to de¬ 
liver up the Earl to Elizabeth for execution, provided 
she would place the Queen of Scots in his hands. This 
scheme upon the life of his sovereign was arrested by an 
event which put a period to his own, 

James Hainilion of Bothwellhaugh had been taken 
prisoner at the battle of Langside. His estates bein^ for¬ 
feited for this crime, his wife retired to a ]:)roperty of her 
own ; from which, however, she was expelled ^t midnight, 
by the J ustice Clerk to whbni a grant of the lands had helm 
given, and was found next morning in the woods, raving 
mad. Hamilton vowed vengeance against the Regent, as 
the author of this atrocity. Under the influence of blind 
j)assion he forgot that he owed his life to the clemency of 
the man whose destruction he now plotted. Having taken 
his post in a house in Linlithgow, he wq.tched the Regent 
on his return from Stirling to Edinburgh, and as he rode 
slowjy through the town in the midst of a large retinue, 
he took aiVn, and shot him through the body.—February, 
1570. 

Thus perished, in the prime of life, the celebrated 
Regent Murray, a man whose high qualities had rendered 
him, even when a youth, the leader of the Reformed party 
in Scotland. His military and political talents have bpen 
justly admired—his private life is admitted to have been 
irreproachable—and if his public character was not free 
from blemishes, it ought to be borne in mind that the 
Popish intrigues he had to encounter were of the most 
daring and unscrupulous character, and would have been 
but feebly met by the* innocence of the dove, if unaccom¬ 
panied by the wisdom of the serpent.» Ife resolute at¬ 
tachment to the primiiples of the Reformation, iiotwitli- 
standing the tempting offers held out to seduce him from 
his party—the devotion of his high talents to the great 
cause of Religious Liberty—and his strenuous and well- 
directed efforts to tranquillize the kingdom during his 
brief administration—have, notwithstanding some faults, 
embalmed the memory of ** The Good Regent’’ in the 
hearts of his grateful countrymen. 
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IX .—Heaenciea of Lennox, Mar, and Morton — 

1570--1581. 

The death of the Regent Murray animated the Queen’s 
party, who, making head in all parts of |>lic country, ap¬ 
pear mt this time to have greatly outnumbered their op¬ 
ponents, and, but for the aid given by Elizabeth to the 
other party,* would in all probability have triumphed. 
Lennox was chosen Regent, and the war was carried on 
with unusual ferocity on both sideS. Captain Crawford of 
Jordanhill, with a gallantry that has few parallels in his¬ 
tory, surprised the strong Castle of Dumbarton, which 
had all along been held by Lord Fleming for the Queen. 
The Archbishop of St Andrews, being taken in tlio 
Castle, was, after si hurried trial, executed for being coji- 
ceriicd in the murder of the late Regent. This was a 
beginning of that atrocious system of hanging, jjs ^jjiitors, 
whatever prisoners fell into the hands of either faction. 
The country was now in tlie most deplorable condition : 
every town and almost every village was divided into 
hostile factions of Queen’s men and King’s men : prison¬ 
ers were lianged up by forties and fifties at a time ; and 
even market-women were scourged or executed for sell¬ 
ing provisions to the opposite party. 

The Regent held a parliament at Stirling, and Kirk- 
aldy of Grange planned a dariiig enterprise, by which 
he might take prisoners all the leading men of the King’s 
party, and thus finish the war by a. single blow. Buc- 
cleuch and Claud Hamilton, with three hundrt^ men, 
made a rapid march during night to Stirling, which they 
entered by a private gateway at dd^vn. They immedi¬ 
ately broke open the nobleman’s houses,•and took prison¬ 
ers the Regent, Glencaim, Argyle, Egliiiton, Cassilis, 
Montrose, Buchan, and many others. But Morton hav¬ 
ing defended himself tiU his house was set on fire, %ave 
time for Mar to sally from the Castle, and alarm the 
townsmen. Had the borderers not dispersed to plunder, 
their triumph would have been complete. Seeing them- 
sMves about to be overpowered, they shot the Regent^ 
and retreated to Edinburgh.—1th September, 1571- 
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Mar was now chosen Regent, and the war continued 
with unmitigated ferocity, till the following summer, when 
the Queen's party having again acquired the preponder¬ 
ance, and reduced the greater portion of the country to 
her authority, IClizabeth had once more recourse to art. 
She induced thp Queen’s friends to agree to a cessation 
of hostilities, promising that all differences should be hon¬ 
ourably adjusted. Kirkaldy and Lethington might by this 
time have kno\An the value of such promises. 

The Duke of Norfolk, detected in an intrigue for mUr- 
rying the Scottish Queen, had been recently executed in 
Kngland. And at this moment, Killigrew, a secret agent 
of Elizabeth, was in Scotland, negotiating a treaty with 
the Regent, wdicrcby Elizabeth agreed to deliver Mary 
into his hands, u])on condition that she should be put to 
death within four hours after she had ^t foot on Scottish 
ground.* To these bloody terms Mar at first deraur- 
red^^ but his scruples were overcome by the more san- 
guinaTy Morton; and the accomplishment of the nefa¬ 
rious treaty was only prevented by the death of the Re¬ 
gent, who expired suddenly at Stirling, on the 28th of 
October 1572. 

Morton w as elected Regent on the 21st of November: 
and on the same day died John Knox, a man remarkable 
alike for unweaided zeal, intrepid courage, and overpower¬ 
ing eloquence. If his character partook of the st^-nness 
of the times, w o must remember that the rough materials 
he had to deal with could not have been moulded by 
gentler hands. It is no small part of his jwaise that his 
integrity was in every respect unimpeachable; he was ac¬ 
tuated'Yhroughout by a pure regard to*ih<^ause of truth, 
and a sense of the ckity lie owed to God: whereas many 
of those who w(jxe loud and vehement on the same side 
were influenced by motives of interest or ambition. Ilis 
brilliant and successful efforts in the cause of Protestant¬ 
ism Ifuve justly entitled him to the appellation of the Fa¬ 
ther of the RefoBmation in Scotland. 

♦ This infamouB proposal, unknown to our former historians, baa 
been brougtit to li^ht by the research of Mr Tytler, who found in 
the State Paper Oflice, London, documents still existing, which er- 
tahlish the matter beyoud a doubt. See Appendix to Ty tier’s llin- 
tory,,vol vii. • 
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The Earl of Northumberland, still a prisoner in Loch- 
Icvcn Castle, had afforded an asylum to Morton during 
his exile after the murder of Rizzio ; but no sentiment of 
gratitude }^evented this unprincipled man from deliver¬ 
ing up for gold, the unhappy captive to Elizabeth, lYho 
executed him at York. Morton, assisted by an English 
forco^undcr Sir William Drury, now laid siege to Edin¬ 
burgh Castle; and after some of the fortifications had been 
bg^^tered do>¥n, Kirkaldy offeree^ to capitulate upon terms, 
but Morton would hear of nothing but an unconditional 
surrender. Kirkaldy and Lethington had the address to 
invite Drury into the Castle at night, and through him 
the}’^ surrendered themselves prisoners to the Queen of 
England. This princess, never scruj)ulous on points of 
honour, delivered up the prisoners to the Regent. Kirk¬ 
aldy was executed, and Lethington died in prison. This 
gave the finishing blow to the cause of Mary in Scot¬ 
land. _ 

MortonRegency of nine years was disgraced by so 
much cruelty and Jivarice, that wlum, undermined in the 
favour of the boy-King, he fell from his power in 1581, 
and was publicly executed on a charg(' of being concerned 
in the King’s murder, his fate was a subject of joy to al¬ 
most all parties. 


X.—James F/.—1581-1603. 

From the imprisonment of Mary in 1567, the ffovem- 
ment had been eafried on in the name of James Vl.; and 
on the fall of Morton the young Kkig, now fifteen years 
of age, took the administration of affairs into his own 
hands. Jameses weakness was attachment to favonrites; 
and Esme Stewart, whom he had created Duke of Len¬ 
nox, and Captain James Stewart, on whom he had be¬ 
stowed the Earldom of Arran, were his chief favourites 
and Ministers. 

In 1583, the Earls of Mar and Gowrie, with the Lords 
Gliphant, Boyd, and Lindsay, seized the King's person, 
and kept him a prisoner at Ruthven C^tle, admimstering 
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the government in his name. This was called the Raid of 
Ruthvcn. James having cifccted his escape, Arran re¬ 
gained his power over the King: the Lords concerned in 
tlie Raid of Ruthven were banished; but Gowrie linger¬ 
ing at Dundee in hope of a counter-revolution which 
might restore l^m to his estates and honours, was taken 
and executed. 

The profligate Arran, re-instated as Prime Minister, 
cojitiuucd his career of infaahy, and by his capacity and 
tyranny, earned, both for liimsclf and his sovereign, a high 
degree of unpopularity. Douglas of Mains, and Cun¬ 
ningham of Drumquhassel, were executed on frivolous 
an (I ill-sustained charges. The Earl of Athol was im¬ 
prisoned, because he w ould not entail his estate upon the 
unprincipled Minister—Lord Home, because he would 
not convey to him a part of the lands of Dirlcton—and 
the Master of Cassilis, because he w’ould not lend him a 
sum of money. Encouraged by the growing nnpopu- 
larify bi Arran, the banished Lords returned in 1685, and 
being joined by many of the other nobles, advanced to 
Stirling with ten thousand men, where they drove the 
infamous Minister from the King's presence, and were 
themselves received into favour. 

Mary had all this time been kept a close prisoner in 
England. The marks of honour and respect at first ac¬ 
corded to her wxre gradually withdrawn. She was hur¬ 
ried from prison to prison, being confined successively at 
Carlisle, RoHon, 'futbury, Wingfield, Coventry, and I lard- 
w'ickc Hall; and every removal was accompanied by ftn 
increased rigour of captivity. This severity excited a 
sympathy for Mary in various quarters^ cs|^ecialiy among 
those of her own religion. The Roman Catholics were 
still a numerous ;and powerful body in England, and the 
captive Princess was the centre of all their hopes and 
m.achinations. Plot aft(‘r plot was formed for the libera¬ 
tion cf the Scottish Queen; and some of these even em¬ 
braced a scheme for the murder of Elizabeth, that Mary 
as her legitimate successor might at once assume the sov¬ 
ereignty of England. These machinations repeatedly 
8]r£>ok the stability of Elizabeth’s throne, and kept her it 
perpetual terror for her crown and her life. Her Prot- 
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estant subjects, seeing their religion thus endangered, 
were clamorous for the execution of Mary, whom they 
regarded as the root and source of all these evils. 

in 1585^a conspiracy for the assassination of Elizabeth 
was formctt by Anthony Babington, a young gentleman 
of fortime; which being detected, he an(^ his fcllow-con- 
spirajprs were executed. Elizabeth’s Ministers were as 
eager as herself for the death of Mary; for they trembled 
for their owjj life, if that injured Princess, whom they had 
oitended beyond forgiveness, should ever succeed to the 
English throne, which by right she must do, if she out¬ 
lived the present sovereign. It was therefore determined 
that Mary should be brought to trial on a charge of being 
concerned in Babington’s consjiiracy. With dignity and 
tirmness Mary declined the jurisdiction of the Court, say¬ 
ing, that she was*an independent sovereign, and could 
not bo tried b}’’ the subjects of the Queen of England. 
She argued, and justl^% “ English laws can onl^ Ixi bind¬ 
ing upon English subjects—the laws of this country have 
never afforded mo protection ; let them not now be per¬ 
verted to take away my life.” She at the same time pro¬ 
tested her innocence of that, or of any other plot, touch¬ 
ing the life of Elizabeth. 

During the trial, which took jdace at Fotheringay 
Mar} conducted herself with great calmness and courage. 
She pointed out the defects in the evidence, and the ir¬ 
regularity of the proceedings, and shewed a readiness and 
aptness in her rej)lics, which gave a very favourable idea 
of her judgment and good sense. Xbe Commission hav¬ 
ing adjourned to the Star Chamber in London, foynd her 
guilty of treason dgainst Elizabeth; and the latter, after 
affecting much reluctance to carry liie sentence into extj- 
cution, at the very time that she was urging Mary’s keep¬ 
ers to put her privately to death, at last ordered David¬ 
son the Secretary to prepare the death-warrant. Mary 
ascended the scaffold on the 8th of February 1580>, and 
laid her head upon the block with the same calm courage 
she had displayed at her trial; and at two strokes the 
executioner severed her head from lier body. * 

• Thus perished, in the forty-fourth year of her agfe, 
Mary,, Queen of ScotSm In reviewin^her char^ptcj, we 
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must admit that she was guilty of great imprudence in 
marrying a fool like Darnley, and there was worse than 
imprudence in her infatuated attachment to an unprin¬ 
cipled villian like Bothwell; but when we look at the 
dark chai’actevs that figured in the drama around her, 
and at the determination so manifestly existing on the 
part of the ambitious nobles to deprive her of her }’Ower, 
on whatever pretext—a treatment so often practised to 
the youthful monarchs in the preceding reigns—we will 
be disposed to impute her misfortunes rather to the fault 
of the times than to any depravity in herself. 

In 1588 Pliilip of Spain fitted out against England 
the hirgest fleet that had ever been seen in Europe, and 
which he proudly termed the Invincible Armada. After 
entering the English C^hannel, a tempcvst disabled ntany of 
the ships—^the English gallantly attached the huge float¬ 
ing masses, when many were destroyed—and some at¬ 
tempting to escape by sailing round Scotland and Ireland 
were wrecked on the rugged shores of those countries. 

In 1589 James married Anne, daughter of the King 
of Denmark, James’s reluctance to puuish crimes, and 
his want of vigour in administering the laws, had pro¬ 
duced much disorder and violence. Bothwell, the in¬ 
famous successor of the more infamous Hepburn, after 
a daring attempt upon the king’s person in the palace of 
Holyrood, had retreated to the north; and Huntly, who 
had received a commission to pursue and capture him, 
instead of proceeding against the rebel earl, burned Doni- 
bristle house, and ^cw the youthful Earl of Murray, 
Tills gjlaughter of the heir of tlie late popular regent 
created a high degree of discontent. 

James strongly rasented the freedom with which the 
preachers discussed political matters in the pulpit, and 
strenuously resisted their assumed independence of tlie 
civil jurisdiction. Having haughtily refused a petition 
presented to him in the tolbooth for a redress of griev¬ 
ances, he was immediately surrounded by a furious mob 
that threatened his life. Having with difficulty escaped 
this danger, he retired to Linlithgow, where he deprived 
Edinburgh of its charter, withdrew the courts from a 
towxi that had offered so serious an affiront to his author- 
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ftnd threatened to level the rebellious city with the 
irround. The magistrates made an humble submission, 
and the king’s wrath was with difficulty appeased. 

The twej^ principal events which took place during the 
remainder of his reign in Scotland, were, the deliverance 
of Kininont Willie, from the Castle of Carlisle by the gal¬ 
lantry of Buccleuch, in 1596, and the GowtIc conspiracy, 
which nearly proved fatal to the King in 1600. Whilst 
hunting at Falkland, Alexander Kuthven, younger bro¬ 
ther of the Earl of Gowric, took the King aside, and told 
him a mysterious story about a suspicious character, whom 
he had apprehended with a pot of foreign gold coins on 
his person; and he urged the King to accompany him to 
his brothei-’s Castle at Perth, where the man was confined, 
that ho might himself examine him. After the chase, the 
King rode to Per^h with a small retinue, where he w^as 
coldly received? by tlie Earl of Gowric. Alexander Rutli- 
ven led him into a small closet in a turret, wiiere,Jnst£ad 
of a prisoner, the King was surprised to find a man in 
armoi;r. I'his was Henderson, one of the Earl’s retain¬ 
ers, from wdiom Ruthven •snatching a dagger, told the 
King he was his prisoner. The king reasoned with him 
on such extraordinary conduct, tmd T/fhen Ruthven at- 
tem])ted to bind his hands, he resisted, and struggling 
with th(‘ assailant, he reached a window that looked into 
the Court, shouting, ** Treason ! Murder !” The cry w^as 
heard by some of tlie King’s followers who happened to 
be standing bt*lo\v* They rushed to his rescue—Ruthven 
still grasj)ing the throat of the King, was stabbed ; and 
Gowrie coming to his aid was encountered and slain. 

Elizabeth died on the 24th of March, 1603 ; and James 
succeeded to the throne of England, timid the general re¬ 
joicings of all parties. The two Kingckims have since 
been ruled by tlie same sovereign; but it w as not till a 
century after, that the two Parliaments were incorporated 
into one by the Umon of 1707. * 
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I.— Man* 

Though all the luiman race have .sprung from one 
common stock, yet we find man presenting very different 
aspects in different parts of the globe. Cuvier, the cele¬ 
brated ^Naturalist, has divided the human sjiecies into 
three varieties, viz.: 1. the fair or Cniit’asiau race; 2. the 
yellow or Mongolian race; and, 3. the black or Ethiojiian 
rac15, ‘ 'B.^umenbach, also famous in this department of 
science, makes the varieties jhve, by subdividing the Ethi¬ 
opian race into three classes^ 1. the American; 2. the 
Negro; and, 3. the Malay, 

1. The Caucasian Variety _Of all the varieties of the 

human race, the Cfaucasian is indisputably the first, wheth¬ 
er we regard corporeal or mental ontlownmiits. This 
class is distinguished by a white skin, red cheek, expan¬ 
sive forehead, ample beard, graceful limbs, and a profu¬ 
sion of curling or w^aving locks. Their native seat aj)- 
I^ears to be that mountainous region between tlie Black 
Sea and the Caspiati, near which Noah*s Ark rested after 
the d<Kuge ; and at m> great distance from wliich our first 
parents liad their primeval abode. Tins race far excel- 
ling the others in vigour of understanding, in habits of 
industry, and in the refinements of arts, have been the 
most famous in all ages of the world. They founded, in 
anci^ent times, the Assyrian and Persian, the Boinaii and 
Grecian, empires—and in modern times the powei'ful 
kingdoms of Europe, which at iireseiit give laws to the 
civilized 'vorld. Besides the Europeans, this class com¬ 
prises the Georgians, the Circassians, the inhabitants ,ol 
Asia Minor, Syria, and the northern parts of Africa. By 
sonic K is oven llolicved, that the Persians and Hindoos 
must be regarded as a branch of the same class. 
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2. The Mongolian Variety ,—These have the skin olive 
yellow, hair thin and lank, almost no beard, oval and 
flattened face, thick Hps, nose small and ^vidc, and fore¬ 
head low.^ They are inferior in stature to the Europeans, 
and still more so in mental energy and intellectual power. 
Their native scat appeal's to have been ^ic mountains of 
Altq^: they occupy the central parts of Asia ; extending 
eastA\ard to the Pacific, comprising Jajian, and the popu¬ 
lous em])ire,of China; tliey stretch south to the Ganges, 
and in one point have inaclc tlnur wny southward almost 
to tlie Indian Ocean, the lower cast<‘s in the Hindoo 
Chinese States exhibiting the Mongolian characteristics. 
They include also a great part of the Siberians, and 
stretching along the Polar Seas, have degfaierateil into 
a dwarfish and filthy race called Estpiimaux, who are 
suj)))oscd to be % mixture between this class and the 
Ainericjin aborigines. The Esquimaux seldom exceed four 
feet in Indght, and tin; tallest of them do not excq(*diive, 

3. The American Indian .—These have the skin dark, 
and of a red or copper colour; hair black, thick, and 
straight, with little beardtnosc prominent, and forehead 
low. In stature, they nearly equal ourselves, but are not 
so muscular or strongly made. Jii intellectual pow'eirs, 
they appear to be even below the Asiatics. The Mexi¬ 
cans and Peruvians, when discovered by Europeans, bad 
arrived at a jioint of civilization whore they wore rennain- 
ing stationary, yet almost ignorant of the simplest arts 
and manufactures necessary for the comfort of civilized 
M(’e. North America was thinly tenanted by warlike 
tribes of hunters, among w horn civilization had iigidc no 
progress. The American Indians are more famous for 
cunning than courage ; they arii no#, however, devoid of 
fortitude. The fatigues and jirivatioiis to wdiich th{*y are 
accustomed iirom infancy, render them patient in adver¬ 
sity ; and they both inflict and endure pain with an indif- 
fereiico which can scarcely be credited. The Esquifhaux 
in the north strongly resemble the Laplanders of Europe. 

4. 7'Ac Negro^ or Ethiopian Variety .—These have the 
skin black, hair black, woolly, and curled, lij^s thick, fore- 
Ifead low', narrow, and slanting, and teeth as white as ivoi^^. 
Their skin is particfllarly soft; and tfieir whole frame 
has a relaxed appearance, the resullf of their debilitating 
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climate. This race occupies the whole of the vast re^on 
of Africa, except on the north and east of tlie Great Des¬ 
ert. Tluiy are of mean capacity, and indolent in their 
habits ; their cities are an assemblage of huts; ^ their gov- 
eriiinonts are petty despotisms; and their religion is super¬ 
stition. Since tube discovery of America and the West 
Indies, numbers of this unhappy race have been y/^arly 
carried off to work as slaves in the plantations. The 
curse pronounced upon Canaan, the son of Ilam, that he 
shouhl be “ a servant of servants,” is tlius, in his posterity, 
even at the present da} receiving its fulfilment. 

5. 77ir 31alat/ —'fliis race, inhabiting the nu¬ 

merous groups of islands which spangle the bosom of that 
vast ocean which washes the shores of Asia, of. America, 
and of Africa, is found to exhibit a great diversity of 
characteristics; and though Ivere ranked as a separate 
class, they might, without projn-icty, be referred to dif- 
fcroiit jp'igiris. The general colour is brown or black, 
and the frami' robust; but these vary from the vigorous 
New Zealander, and the slender and fair-complexioued 
Otaheitun, to the dwarfish Neu Guinea-Man, with a skin 
of a sooty black. The inhabitants of New Zealand, Ota- 
heitc. Friendly Islands, and Sandwich Islands, have, since 
their first intercourse with Kuropcans, made considerable 
progress in the arts of civilization. The rest are mostly 
in a savage state; IMalacca, Sumatra, llornoo, and the 
Manillas, (‘xhibiting the Malay iwe in its purest form ; 
whilst the inhabitants of Madagascar assimilating to those 
of the iKUghbonring '•ontiiient, seem, however, to sur])ass 
them w, energy and industry. 


II.— 3fonheys. 

N6 animals appear to have excited .so much interest 
or speculation as‘those of the monkey tribe. Their simi¬ 
larity in oytward form to the human race, indeed, is such, 
that theoretical philosophers have been found so bold and 
infatuated, as to maintain, that men and monkeys belong 
to the same spcciec. We need not, lUferefore, be surprised, 
U]^t the untutored Indian has regarded them as supemat- 
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Ural beings; and that the negroes, in their simplicity, 
have imagined them to be a foreign nation come to inhabit 
their country, but that they do not speak for fear of being 
compellet^to work. 

In TucHa, edifices have been erected in which thousands 
are kept in fancied ease and indulgoncqp The Brahmins 
liav<^evcn raised them to the rank of gods, and a temple 
erected for their worship, is described to have been of 
such magnificence# that its ])yrtico alone was supported 
by seven hundred columns. The ancient Egyptians like¬ 
wise app(‘ar to have held them iii the greatest reverence, 
as we find them rei>i'esented among other sacred figures 
in their scul})tures, and the bodies of monkeys are even 
found among their imperishable” mummies. 

The monkey tribe is very numerous. They have been 
classified in ditl‘e#eiit ways, but the more prominent dis¬ 
tinctions are, Apes, Baboons, Monkeys, Sapajons, Segoins, 
and Lemurs. The varieties in the larger trib<is. oii the 
monkey kind nrc but few, hut in the smaller class they 
are too tedious for enumeration, and hevond our limits to 
advert to. They are to be found near the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Egypt, Barbary, and the more soutiiern parts of 
Spain, particularly the precipices about Gibraltar; but 
there is scarcely a country in the tropical climates that 
does not sw arm with them—and scarcely a forest that is 
not inhabited by a race of Monkeys, distinct from all 
others. They are, witli few exceptions, gregarious, and 
may be said to live entirely on vegetables, though they 
occasionally devour insects, wild hwuiey, eggs, and some¬ 
times the young of birds, when these fall in thci^^w'ay. 

Of the Apes, which have no tail, the 
or wild man of the wood, bears tbtf nearest resemblance 
to man. I'liat termed the ]31ack Orcnig, or the Chim- 
panzecy is a native of the Guinea Coast, and Angola, in 
Africa, where tliey are said to herd together in vast 
troops. I'hey are covered with shining black haft*, and 
are from five to six feet high. Tbtf Jicd, or Asiatic 
Orawp, sometimes also called Jocko and Pongo, inhabits 
the forests of Borneo and Eastern Asia, and is covered 
With red shining hair. It is from five to seven feot*jn 
height, and is said IS be very strong vid powerful.* 

In an account of one of the black*Orangs brought from 
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the Gulf of Giiiiioa by Ca])tain Payne, it is recoTde<3, 
“ that when it first came on board, it shook hands with 
some of the sailors, but refused its hand with marks of 
anger to others, without any apparent cause^ It soon, 
however, became familiar with the crew, except one boy, 
to wliom it neVir was reconciled. Wlicn t]\e seamen’s 
mess was brought on deck, it w'as a constant attondpnt— 
would go round and embrace eacli person, while it uttered 
loud yells, and then seat ,Hsclf among them <to share the 
repast. When angry, it sometimes made a barking noise 
like a dog; at other times it wmiild cry like a 2 ^ettish 
child, and scratch itself with great vehemence. It geiier- 
aljy w'^alked on all fours, and <lid not seem fond of the 
iifiright position, tliougli it could run nimbly on two feet 
for a short distance. It bad ’great gtrengtli in the four 
fingers of its superior extremity ; for it would often swing 
by them on a rope upwards of an hour witliout intermis¬ 
sion. It ate readily of every sort of vegetabh* food ; at 
first it did not relish flesh nor wdne, but allerwar Is it 
seemed to like the latter, and indeed, once stole a liottlc 
of wine, which it uncorked with its teeth and began to 
drink. It learned to feed itself with a spoon, to drink 
out of a glass, and showed a general disposition to imitate 
the actions of men. It seemed to take a jiride in cloth¬ 
ing, and often put a cocked hat on its head.” 

i>r Abc'l, who brought a young red Orang into this 
country in 1819, has given an account of it which w^o 
abridge:— 

“ 11c soon became familiar w ith the sailors, and snr- 
])assedr them in agilit 3 \ They often chased him about the 
rigging, and at first starting lie w ould endeavour to out¬ 
strip his jinrsuers by mere sjiecd, but when much pressed, 
lie would elude them by seizing a rope, and swinging out 
of their reach. At other times he w onld patiently wait 
on the shrouds, or at the mast-head till Ids pursuers 
almost touched him, and then suddenly lower himself to 
the dock by any l ope that w^as near him, or bound along 
the main stay from one mast to the other, swinging by 
his blends, and moving them one over the other. When 
jrY a playful humour he woidd often swing within arms- 
length of his purruer, and having slapped him with his 
hand, throw himsell'^Trom him. He commonly slept at 
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the mast-head, after wrapping himself in a sail, or if the 
sails were all set, he would hunt about for some other 
covering, and cither osteal one of the sailor’s jackets, or 
shirts that happened to be drying, or empty a hammock 
of its coiAcnts. I seldom came on deck without sweat- 
meats or fruit in my pocket, and could never escape his 
vigilant eye. Sometimes I endeavoureu^to evade him by 
ascchding to the mast-head, but was always overtaken, or 
iiiterctipted in my progress. When he came up with mo 
Oil the shrouds, he would seedre himself by one foot to 
the rattling, and confine my legs with the other and one 
of his hands, whilst he rifled my, pockets. If he found it 
impossible to overtake me, he would climb to a consider¬ 
able height on the loose rigging, and then dro]) sii^ldcnly 
upon me. Or if, perceiving his intention, I attempted to 
descend, ho woii^d slide down on a rope and meet me at 
the bottom of the shrouds.” 

The Iiab(t07i.s\ with short tails, the most disgusting of 
the whole tribe of monkey'^s, are from three ki^foui* feet 
high. Their snout, for it can hardly be called a face, 
is ioug and thick, and op each side of their chec'ks they' 
have a j;oueli into which they occasionally ])ut their pro¬ 
visions. Tiiey^ arc the most unlike man in torm, and ap¬ 
proach nearer the dog in face. Thcy^ are very mischie- 
vons, and in.stances are related of their cunning and in¬ 
genuity in robbing orchards or vineyards. On those oc¬ 
casions, they set out in large companies, and while some 
enter the enclosure, one is placed as a sentinel to give 
notice of danger. The rest stand w'ithont tiie fence and 
form a line from the place to their reiido/vous. The 
plunderers witliin the orchard then throw the Truit to 
those that arewitlioiit, who pitch from one to amjther 
all along the line, till it is safely deposited at the head¬ 
quarters. In peri'orming this they catch the fruit as 
readily as the most .skilful tennis play'er can a ball. The 
business is conducted with great exi)edition, ahd tj^c most 
profound silence, the sentinel all th^ time being most 
anxious and attentive. Slu)uld no perceive any one a]>- 
proaching, ho instantly sets up a loud cry, wlifjn the wijole 
scamper off, not, however, without first filling thcic mqjitli 
and hands with their booty. 

The Common, or Long-tailed are Hlid most 
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numerous, and exhibit a great variety of size and shape* 
They are mild and pla^’ful, easily tamed, and very amu¬ 
sing in their tricks. The Proboscis Monkery one of this 
tribe, has a very singular and grotesque appea|’ance from 
the enormous length of its nose. The face is comjdetely 
black, its body ^ick, and belly protuberant. It is found 
in great numbers in Borneo. 

The Sapajous arc natives of America, and are to be 
met with in great numbers and variety in tjriiiana and 
Brazil. They are from seven inches to three feet long, 
and differ from monkeys of the old world in the make of 
their nostrils, in their having no callosities, and no cheek 
pouches. They have very long tails, termed prehensile, 
whiclutliey use in rapidly swinging from branch to brunch, 
and from tree to tree. The Siyoins arc a similar tribe, 
■which have also very long tails, but n(^ prehensile. 

The Lanursy so called from their nocturnal habits, 
are a timid and gentle race. They are only found in 
Madagascar, where they exist in great numbers. They 
arc easily distinguished by their face, which is elegant and 
pointed like that of a fox. Tlie^^’^ pass the day in slumber, 
and only appear abroad during the night; hence their 
name, which is derived from a Latin word signifying a 
ghost. 

The imitative pranks of morikeys have sometimes been 
of a very ludicrous cast. We have room only for a very 
few. The King of Wirtemberg was an extensive col¬ 
lector of animals, and among others bad a great company 
of monkeys, and a diminutive race of cows not exceeding 
throe fpet high. The monkeys and cows had been kept 
in sejmrate enclosures, but were afterv\ards put into tlie 
same, divided into two parts by a hign palisade. The 
cows soon after this arrangement were observed to suffer 
in their condition, and to yield less milk than formerly. 
The cause remained a mystery for some time, till one 
night (the keeper’s son returning home late, heard a noise 
in the enclosure, W/hen ^j^eeping softly forward to discover 
the cause, to his great astonishment he beheld the monk¬ 
eys riding i^ces upon the cows. On visiting the bea.sts 
nei*t morning, he found the monkeys snoring away as if 
nothi^g^ad happe^ied during the night. 

.jStedman^ in his account of Surinam, relates, that when 
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in command of a flotilla of barges in an inland part of the 
river, he used every morning to wash himself, and clean 
his teeth upon deck, dipping his sponge and tooth-brush 
into the w%ter. lie had pursued this practice for a few 
days, when he was surprised to perceive a monkey en¬ 
gaged in the same mantcuvre, and soon sftcr he observed 
that fjie fashion had been universally adopted, and that 
swarms of monkeys lined the shore, who Avere to be seen, 
every mornyig washing and (jjeaning their teeth with 
small sticks of willow, which they used up and down, or 
right and left, Avith the greatest dexterity. 

From a hint of this kind we have heard of a method 
having been adopted to capture this mimic race. The 
person desirous of doing so, would wash his face Avithin 
sight of the monkeys, and then retire, leaving basins con¬ 
taining thin AA^ariup glue, with which they might follow 
his example. Tlie monkeys Avould then descend from the 
trees, but after performing the ceremony, found th^m- 
soIa’^cs unable, from their clotted hair and eyelid?, fo effect 
their retreat, and so fell an easy prey in coiiseij[ueuce of 
their imitatiAX' propensity.* 

The consequences of their imitation have sometimes 
been of a very dift'erent kind. It is related of a sailor 
who had a quantity of dollars in his ehest, that lie fre¬ 
quently retired to count his store, and Avliile doing so, 
made every piece in succession ring upon the lid to ascer¬ 
tain whether or not it was counterfeit. A monkey Avho 
happened to be on board had observed him while so em- 
plo^'od, and one day finding the eldest open, seized the 
jmrse, but Avas surprised by the sailor, just Avhen begin¬ 
ning to put the dollars to the test. Being determined, 
however, to go through the ceremony, he scampered off 
Avith the purse, and after a chase reached the mast head, 
Avhere, finding himself beyond the reach of his pursuer, 
he b(igan deliberately to take out the pieces one by one, 
and make them ring upon the top of the mast, te the 
great mortification of the sailor, and tlie infinite amuse¬ 
ment of his mess-mates, as they beheld the dollars one 
by one rebound and disappear in the sea. 
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III.— Birds :—Their peculiar Structure. 

That branch of Natural History which try-ats of birds 
is called Ornithology, from two Greek words, meaning a 
h 'tvdy and a Ids^ory or discourse ; so that the meaning of 
the term is, a hird history. 

In no }>art of the animal kingdom, pcrliaps, jfre tiu? 
boiinlifitl [trovisions of the Creator for the^well-being of 
his erealines more pleasingly illustrated than in iliis 
class; the splendour of 1 heir plumage, the elegance of their 
forms, and the gracefulness of their motions, i;over fail 
to attract our attention. But how much more worthy of 
admiration arc the beautiful contrivances by wduch they 
are fitietl for the life tln^y are destined to lead ! 

Two very opposite fi[ualities (greii^ muscular [lower, 
and, at the same time, a small comparative weiglit), were 
evidently needed, to enable a living creature to sujijiort 
itself i’u'^o rare a medium as air; and, to that end, we 
find these pro]>erties combined in the highest degree of 
perfection in birds. In the hrst place, their bones, in¬ 
stead of being nearly solid, as is the ease among the beasts, 
are hollowed out like cylinders, and although at first 
sight it might be su])posed that this construction would 
render them less strong, it can be proved by experiment, 
that the contrary etlcct is [iroiluced, and that the same 
quantity of material, if formed into a hollow^ tube, would 
be less easily broken than if it bad been made into a solid 
column of the same length. 

Birds being intended to move in the air, and only in a 
few instances to spend much of their time on ttie ground, 
have the muscles of the legs comparatively small, while 
those by whicli tlie wings are moved, are more than four 
times the w eight of all the others put together. I’lie po¬ 
sition, also, of these largo muscles, is of great service in 
keejing the bird steady in its flight, being of much the 
same use to the p.nimal, as ballast is to a boat; and ]>laced 
in the same relative situatitni. The wings and tail, by 
which its‘ motions arc guided, are also formed with the 
£ijne regard to their intended uses. The aiTangemoiit of 
the^wing-feathers is such, as to form a hollow in the under 
part, giving the wirgs, in this manner, a greater hold^ as 
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it were, of the air; -wiiilc the tail, which serves to coun- 
torhalanee the head arul neck, guides the aniiuars flight 
like a rudder, and greatly assists it eitfler iji its ascent, or 
when desccfidiiig. 

A curious provision is made to prevent the possjl)ility 
of a bird falling from its porch, -through ^tiguc or other¬ 
wise. ^ Tins consists in a series of long muscles, or ratlu'r 
tendinous cords, fixed to the lower i)art of the skchdon, 
running d<u^ behind the thigl^bone, and in front of the 
leg, to the toes ; and so contrived, that the siini)le weight 
of the bird, in a crouching position, causes the toes to re¬ 
tain the gras}) of the perch. 

We kmnv by our owui feelings, when running, or in 
any otlu'r way violently exerting ourselves, the necessity 
there is for a greater supply of air than in ordinary ca^<!S 
—that is, we are dbligcd to breatbe more rapidly. ^I'he 
exertions of a bird in its flight are infinitely greater than 
any that can he home by the s\\uftcst land-animal, siurl 
we find, therefore, the blood more exposed to the influ¬ 
ence of tljc air in this class than in anv other, for it rn*t 
only freely enters the lungs, but ])onctratcs by numerous 
openings into every part of tli(‘ body ; and as the heat of 
tlie blood is in proportion to the rapidity with wdiicli it 
moves, and to its more perfect ex})OBurc to the influence 
o>f the external air, we find the blood of a bird much 
warmer than that of a quadruped, and it is enabled to 
endure a much greater degree of fatigue. 

As to the external parts of birds, they seem surpris¬ 
ingly adajited for swiftness of motion* The shape of tliidr 
body is sharp before : it then rises by a gentle swelling to 
its bulk, ami falls off in an expansive tail, that helps to 
keep it buoyant, while tlic fore-partf are cleaning tlie air 
by their sharpness. Their speed is likemse promoted by 
the neat position of their feathers. These lie all one way, 
mostly tending backw'ards, thus offering the least possible 
resistance to the air; wiiile from their exact and regular 
order, and the vacancies at their roots H)eing filled with 
soft dow'n, they are peciiliarlv fitted to repel the injuries 
of the w’cather. But, lest the feathers should spoil by 
their violent attrition against the air, or imbibe the moffe- 
ture of the atmosphere, the animal in furnished with a 
gland behind, containing a x)ropcr quantity of oil, which 
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the bird presses out with its bill, and lays smoothly over 
every feather when necessary. The supply of this unctu* 
ous matter, is invariably proportioned to the necessities 
of the different species, those having most tha^ reside con¬ 
stantly in the open air, and those that live principally 
under cover having a more scanty share. The deficiency 
of this supply is the cause why poultry, when wet, ex¬ 
hibit a ruffled and uncomfortable appearance; and the 
abundance of it in swans, geese, ducks, and all waterfQwI, 
imparts to their flesh a peculiar flavour, and, in some, 
renders their flesh so very rancid, as to make it utterly 
unfit for food. 

Lastly, in contemplating the external formation of 
birds, we cannot but admire the moveable membrane, 
which, like a veil, they have the power of drawing over 
the eye, to protect it |rom injury wh. n passing through 
hedges or thickets ; and tlie faculty which the bird pos- 
se^es of rendering the eye more or less convex, so as to 
perceive the insect that is within a few inches of it, and 
the bird of prey, which may be rapidly approaching it, 
at the distance of several miles. 


IV .—Bapacious Birds^ or Birds of Prep. 

Birds of the rapacious kind may be readily distinguishs- 
ed by their strong-hooked beaks, and sharp and powerful 
claws. With the exception of some of the vulture tribe, 
they are unsociable jn their habits, leading a solitary life, 
and /j,voiding the haunts of men. They frequent the 
lonely cliffs that overhang the sea, the highest trees in 
the most unfrequeiiicd forests, and the loftiest habitable 
spots of the mountain chains, both of the Old and New 
Continents. In warm climates, where numerous species 
of these birds are to be found, they may be considered 
amaig the benefactors of mankind, as along with the 
Jackals and Hysynas, they consume the putrid carcasses 
of other animals, which would otherwise engender dis¬ 
ease. Indeed, in some of^he Southern States of North 
America, they are so highly appreciated, that a fine is 
imposed upon su,ch persons as are convicted of having 
;M;^uUy d^royed them. 
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Birds of prey have been arranged in two classes ; the 
Diurnal^ including vultures, and the Falcon tribe; an<l 
the Nocturnal^ including every species of owl. 

The vul^res, with the exception of one species, may 
be distinguished by their long naked necks, w^hile their at¬ 
titude is not so upright as that of the €#gle, and their 
flight more difficult and heavy. The more remarkable 
arc, tlfb Condory which is now included in this class,—the 
King of the Vultures, the Carrion Vulture, or Turkey Buz^ 
za^iy so called from its size and resemblance to that bird 
at a distance,—the Bearded Vulture, or Vulture Bogie of 
the Swiss and German Alps, and the Griffon VuXture, 

The King of the Vultures is a native of America, abound¬ 
ing in Mexico and Paraguay, and the intermediate coun¬ 
tries. Though among the smaller species of the Vulture 
tribe, it surpasses l^em all in clega^pcc and the splendour 
of its colours, being variegated with grey, flesh-col our, 
fawui, and black. Its comb is of a brilliant orange, tjie 
eye encircled by a skin of a scarlet colour, and the front 
of the nock striped with blue. I’lic splendour of its plu¬ 
mage, liow^evcr, would a])pQar not to be the sole cause of its 
regal appellation, as the other vultures, it is said, stand 
so much in awe of it, as to abandon their prey whenever 
it makes its appearance. 

The Vulture Bogle of the Alps is the largest of Euro¬ 
pean birds of prey, being upwards of four feet in length, 
and from nine to tw'elve feet in expanse of wing. It car¬ 
ries off sheep, lambs, goats, and calves; and it is said 
sometimes to have descended with s^ch irresistible force 
upon the chamois hunter, as to dash him from a pre(,^pice 
into the gulf below. The inhabitants of the Alps assert, 
that it sometimes carries off childre* to feed its young, 
and the assertion does not appear to be without founda* 
tion. 

The extraordinary powers of vision by which birds of 
this class discover their food, has frequently been made 
the subject of experiment. A modern taaveller thus de¬ 
scribes the “ gathering* of^tho vultures. “ Desirous of 
observing how so great a number of vultures chuld con¬ 
gregate together in so short a space of time, 1 conceal^ 
myself one day in a thicket, after havij^g killed a l%rge 
gazelle, which I left upon the spot. In an instant a num- 
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ber of ravens made their appearance, fluttering about the 
animal, and making a great croaking. In less tlian a 
quarter of an hour, these birds were reinforced by Kites 
and Buzzards; and immediately I perceivet^ on raising 
my head, a flight of birds at a prodigious height, wheel¬ 
ing round and ^ound in ^their descent. These, I soon rec¬ 
ognised to be vultures, which seemed, if I may so cx2)ress 
myself, to escape from a cavern in the sky. Tlfo first 
comers fell immediately upon the gazelle^ but when I 
left my concealment, they betook themselves slowly Rnd 
heavily to flight, rejoining their comrades, whose numlicrs 
continued to increase, so that they seemed almost to jire- 
cipitate themselves from the clouds to share the siioil.” 

The Falcon tribe has been divided into Falcons, Eagles, 
and Hawks. By the first is meant the falcon pro{)er, of 
which there are several species, and wjjiich formerly were 
trained to the once noble but now neglected iminseriw -U 
of Falconry. These may be known by having tlieir wings 
as long Sts the tail or longer, and by the notcli or tortb 
in their beak. The species most usually employed in 
Falconry was the Peregrine ^.Falcon, The Jrr Falcon 
was likewise trained for the larger game, such as cranes 
and herons. This sport was once the amusement of the 
nobles and sovereigns throughout Europe, and the' ex¬ 
pense which attended it was very great. The King's 
Falconer was the fourth officer in the State, but notw ith¬ 
standing all his honours, he was forbid to take more tlian 
three draughts of beer from his horn, lest he sliould get 
drunk and neglect his duty. So late as the reign of 
Jam^s I. (of England), wc find an instance of ^tTOOO 
being given for a cast of hawks; and in the time of Ed¬ 
ward III., it was made felony to steal a hawk; and to 
take its eggs, eyen in one's own grounds, was punishable 
with imprisonment for a year and a day, together with 
a fine at the King’s pleasure. The most delightful sport 
is thought to be the falcon’s pursuit of the heron, the 
kite, or the woodlark. Instead of flying directly forward 
as some other birds do, these,^ when they see the approach 
of the hkwk, immediately take to the skies. They fly 
fflmost perpendicularly upward, while their ardent pur- 
suq^ ke^ps pace ^th their flight, and tries to rise above 
them. * Tlmy both diminish by degrees from the gazing 
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spectator below, till they are quite lost in the clouds; but 
they are soon seen descending struggling together, and 
using every effort on both sides, the one of rapacious,as¬ 
sault, the Cither of desperate defence. The unequal com¬ 
bat is soon at an end; the falcon comes off victorious, and 
the other killed or disabled, is made a pi^ey either to the 
bird ^r to the sportsman. 

Xfie rapidity of flight of these birds is amazing, as a 
h^k has bcMjn known to fly I 50 miles in one hour, and 
to continue at the rate of 90 for hours together. Their 
longevity is likewise remarkable. It is recorded that a 
falcon with a gold collar round its neck, dated 1610, and 
which belonged to James I., was found at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1793^ and was even then still tolerably 
vigorous. Without disputing the longevity of these birds, 
it is possible that 4n this case the collar might have been 
transferred from one bird to another. 

The Merlin, though the smallest of British hawks, 
scarcely exceeding the blackbird in size, is so vdty coura¬ 
geous as to render him formidable to birds far superior 
ill size. It has been known to kill partridges, larks, and 
quails by a single blow. 

The Kite, called in Scotland the Gled, is a large and 
handsome bird, but destitute of the courage of its tribe, 
carrying off the defenceless chicken or the wounded bird. 
It is of a dark colour, about three feet long, and five feet 
in extent of wings. It may be distinguished by its forked 
tail and easy flight, gliding or sailing through the air with¬ 
out any apparent motion of its wings, rather than flying. 
Hence, the schoolboy’s paper kite has evidently deprived 
its name. It possesses, however, a piercing sight; and its 
flight is amazingly rapid. • 

The Eagle has already been noticed in a former volume, 
but we may remark in passing, that the Golden Eagle is 
said to have been employed in falconry, though found 
very untractable. In the present day, in the East,»Bome 
of these birds are trained to hunt the deer and other 
animals. 

All birds of the Owl kind are distinguished from others 
by having their large and projecting eyes formed for see¬ 
ing better in the dusk than in the broa^ glare of sun^hinslr^ 
They may be divided into two sorts: those that have 
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horns, and those yritbout. These horns are nothing more 
than a few feathers that stand up on each side of the 
head over the ear, and give this animal a kind of homed 
appearance. Of the horned kind is the Gr^-at Horned 
OivI^ which appears very large owing to the fulness of its 
pluiTiage. Neyt to this,is the Common Homed Owly of 
smaller size : the expanse of wing of the former being 
five feet, of the latter, but three. There is still a siiJaller 
kind of horned owl about the size of the blackbird, with 
horns composed of only one feather about half an inch'^in 
height. 

Of the tribe without horns, the Howlet is the largest, 
with dusky plumes and black eyes: the Screech Owl is 
of a smaller size ; the White Owly about as large as the 
former ; and lastly, the Great and* Little Brown Owls ; 
to which might be added a catalogue pf about thirty dif- 
fiircnt species of foreign denominations differing but little 
from our own. 

TheSb birds set out in pursuit of their prey in the dusk of 
the evening, and with a motion of wing scarcely audible, 
thread the grove, or skim along the hedges in quest of 
small birds or mice. In destroying the latter, one owl is 
said to be of more service than six cats. An old writer 
says, “ In the year 1580, at Hallowtide, an army of mice 
so over-run the marshes near Southminstcr, that they eat 
up the grass to the very roots. But at length, a great 
number of strange painted owls came and devoured all 
the mice. The like hapfBncd in Essex about sixty years 
afterwards.” 

There is something alwaj’^s terrifying in the hideous 
note of these birds, which is often heard in the silence of 
midnight, and breaks the general pause with a horrid 
variation. Wilspn, the American Ornithologist, speaking 
of a species of horned owl found in America, says, “ As 
soon as evening draws on, and mankind retire to rest, he 
send^ forth such sounds as seem scarcely to belong to this 
world, startling the solitary pilgrim as he slumbers by his 
forest fire, ‘ nmking night hideous.’ Along the moun¬ 
tainous shbres of the Ohio, and amidst the deep forests 
ofi^Indiana, alone, and reposing in the woods, this ghostly 
.^watchman has frequently warned me of the approach of 
'morning, and am^d me with his singular exclamations 
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^ometimefl sweeping down and around my fire, add utter¬ 
ing a loud and sudden, Waugh 0/ Wa^h 0! euincient 
to have alaimed a '^hole garrison.*^ 


V .—Birds of t£e Bie Kind, 

Under this class of birds, we may arrange' all that 
noiRy, restless, chattering, teasing tribe, that lie between 
the hen and the thrush; which, from theaize of the raven, 
down to that of the woodpecker, flutter round our habita¬ 
tions, and rather with the spirit of pilferers, than of rob¬ 
bers, make free With the fruits of human industry. It 
consists of Ravens, Qrows, Jackdaws, Magjaes, Cuckoos, 

■ Woodpeckers; including also some of the more gaudy 
tenants of the tropics, as Parrots, Birds of Paradise, and 
others, with all their resjiective varieties. 

The liaven^ the Carrion Crow, and the are* so 

'well known, that a long description would but obscure 
our ideas of them. The Raven is the largest of the three, 
and distinguished also by*it8 bill, which is more hooked. 
It is in length upwards of two feet, and the eatponsion of 
its wings more than four. It is of remarkable docility; 
may be trained for fowling like a hawk; may be taught 
to fetch and carry,—to speak like a parrot, and even, ac¬ 
cording to some, to sing like a man. Their longevity is 
likewise remarkable, some of jkem having lived near a 
hundred years, ^ 

The Magpie is also a well-known bird. We may re¬ 
mark, however, that its colours of white, black, green, 
'and purple, with the rich and gilded combination of the 
glosses on its tail, are as fine as any^hat adorn the most 
beautiful of the feathered tribe. But it*has too Uiany of 
the qualities of a beau to depreciate these natural per¬ 
fections. Vain, restless, loud, and quarrejlsome, it is an 
unwelcome intruder everywhere, and never misses cAi op¬ 
portunity of doing mischief. • 

Woodpodeers live chiefly upon the insects ccyitained in 
the body of trees; and for this purpose are furnished 
With a straight, strong, and sharp bill, made for piercing 
and boring. They have a tongue of 'uery great length; 
round, ending m a sharp, stiff, bon^* thorn, dontated ou 
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each side, to strike ants and insects when dislodgea trom 
their cells. Their legs are short and strong; their toes 
stand two before and two behind; and their tail is com¬ 
posed of two hard and elastic feathers, whicl^they use as 
a prop to assist them in climbing. Thus provided, they 
wander over the forest in search of hollow or decayed 
trees, on which “ tapping” with their beaks, they insinu¬ 
ate their tongues into the holes or crevices in qticst of 
the insects,.on which they feed. The woodpecker some¬ 
times likewise attacks ants’ hills, pecking them with'^its 
beak to call them abroad ; it then thrusts out its long red 
tongue, which being like a^worm, the ants come to settle 
on it in great numbers, when the bird suddenly withdraws 
it and devours them. It makes circular holes in, trees in 
which to form-its nest, and this it does with mathematical 
accuracy. The different species are extremely numerous, 
and to be seen in the forests of every part of the worlds 
except New Holland. 

The Oriole is of the size of a thrush, and has been 
called the golden thrush and the witwal. The princixjai 
colours are a rich yellow and>a glossy black. The nest 
of this bird is of the shape of a purse, and like those of 
others of the woodpecker tribe, is suspended from the 
outermost twigs of trees, where it is safe from the attacks 
of monkeys, snakes, and other animals. It is common in, 
France, has very rarely visited England, But is to be 
found in America in the greatest variety and beauty. 

The Nuthatch is aboht six inches long, and weighs 
nearly an ounce. Its chief colours are red, orange, and 
wliito. It feeds on insects, and on nuts, which it lays 
up in the hollow parts of a tree; and it is curious to 
observe it bftng thesu out one by one—^place them in a 
chink, and break them with a single stroke of its bill, 
while it catches the kernel, on which it feeds. 

The Creeper, is the smallest of European birds, except 
the‘crested wren, and weighs only five drachms. The 
upper part of, th^ body is brown and black, and the breast 
and beUy of a silver white. It feeds on insects, ami builds 
in the hotes.of trees. 

^The Toucan, of which, there are several varieties,‘is 
only to' foundl^in South America, yhoir feathers are 
,fi^%;Eh(^tb£autifijd«blacli^Tariega^ with.white, orange, 
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and scarlet. It is about the size of a jackdaw, which it 
likewise resembles in shape, with a large head to support 
its monstrous bill, which is six inches and a half long, 
and aboveitwo inches broad in the thickest part. In some 
kinds its bill is said to be about as large as its body. It 
is harmless and gentle, being easily tamed, and. lives only 
on a vegetable diet. 

Xrib Parrot is the best known among us of all foreign 
birds, as it ignites the greatest*beauty with tlie greatest 
docility. They may be divided into Maccaws, or large 
Parrots; Parroquets, or small pairots; Cockatoos, with 
a large crest; Parrots without a crest; and Xiories, which 
are nearly white. Of the Parrot tribe there are a great 
many species, of almost every variety of colour. The 
groves of the East and West Indies sw'arm with them; 
in Africa travelleiw have counted more than a hundred 
different kinds; in South America they are docile and 
talkative; in all the islands of the Pacidc sfnd Indian 
Ocean, they are to be found in great variety mTd abun-, 
dance, and add to the splendour of those woods which 
nature has dressed in eternal green. But the most won* 
derful circumstance connected with these birds is the ex¬ 
traordinary power which they possess of imitating the 
human voicse—a faculty which they possess in greater per¬ 
fection than any other bird. 

The Pirds of Paradise in beauty surpass all the others 
of the Pie kind, and have been so named from the ex¬ 
ceeding splendour of their pluihage. Of these there are 
several species, all to be found in the Jslands of the Indian 
Ocean; but the best known is the Great Bird of .Para¬ 
dise, which is about the size of a thrush. The head, the 
throat, and the neck, are of a pale gokl colour; the hinder 
part of the head of a shining green mixed with gold, smd 
the body and wings are covered^,with beautiful brown, 
purple, and gold feathers. The tail may be said to con¬ 
sist of a bunch of feathers, of w'hich, those above ar* of a 
pale yellow, and those below are whiter and longer than 
the former. But what chiefly excites curiosi^ are, two 
long naked feathers, that spring from above the tail, and 
usually about two feet long, of a deep black coloflr, 
and bearded at the beginning, and end ^itb small feathers 
of a changeable hue. Their skins, when deprived of the 
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1^, are used by the natives as ornaments for the head, 
being killed ivith blunt arrows; and they are likewise 
sold to Europeans for the same purpose. 

The King-fisher is one of the most lovely oftEuropean 
birds, but at the same time one of the filthiest in its habits. 
It is not much larger than a swallow, with a long and 
powerful bill, while its legs, feet, and tail, are extremely 
short. It preys on fish, and will sit for hours together, 
patiently perched on the branch of some tree overhang¬ 
ing the stream, watching for the passing of some of its 
finny inhabitants, on which it darts with unerring aim. 
Its colours are green, azure, blue, and orange ; and when 
suspended in the air in a bright day, the plumage exhib¬ 
its a beautiful variety of the most dazzling and brilliant 
colours. This bird, the Halcgon of the ancients, has been 
the cause of many a fabulous tale; it was said to build 
its nest upon the waters, and floating gently on their sur¬ 
face, toit^ili the troubled waves, wherever it moved. Its 
name, even yet, preserves part of its original meaning, in 
the phrase, Halcytm duys^ when speaking of happy times. 


^VI.— Pigeons^ 

The Pigeon tribie, though classed with birds of the Pie 
kind, do not deserve the general character of these birds, 
^ven in the iiitroduction to that tribe. In all ages, the 
Pigeon and the Dove have been regarded by mankind as 
emblems of simplicity and purity of heart; “ Be ye,” says 
the Scripture, “ Wise as serpents, and harhiless as doves.” 
This gentleness and natural timidity can only be equalled 
by their affection for their offspring and their mates. 
With the dovu, none pleasurable feelings are associ¬ 
ated. ** The Winter is gone and past, the summer is come, 
and Vhe voice of the turtle dove is heard in onr land.” 
It forms a nevbr-failing image in all the poetry of the 
heart. It is the messenger of love,—it is the dove from 
the m:k,—it is the beautiful symbol of fidelity which we 
pnze and cherish, w^hen smitten ourselves and deserted. 
In ill nest, love«k^ though welcomed npwhere else, still 
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** On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest,** 

Viewed, in whatever character we please, it is ever an 
bject oftlelight. Its form corresponds with its moral 
qualities—beautiful, but of a subdued beauty, clothed 
with chaste colours, possessing a meelc^eye, a graceful 
carriage,—flying low, and inhabiting in preference the 
vicinity of human dwellings, it is seen by all and loved 
by all. • • 

Pigeons have been variously classed, but it will be suf¬ 
ficient to notice the more prominent of the species. The 
Cushat, or Hing-Dove, is widely diffused over Europe, and 
is the wild pigeon of our woods ; the Wood-Pigeon is 
inferior to the last in size, and in Britain. is principally 
known in the Midland and Southern counties of Eng¬ 
land ; the Rock-Dove, is the stock of our common pigeon; 
it builds in hollows in decayed trees, or in. the higher 
branches; imder the form of the Common Pigeon k is 
better known, and when thus domesticated, is said to be' 
so prolific that near fifteen thousand may, in the space of 
four years, be produced ffom a single pair. The Carrier 
Pigeon is another of the same species, which, on account 
of its great attachment to its home, is frequently employ¬ 
ed in conveying intelligence. For this purpose it is taken 
to the place from which the information is required, and, 
a small note or billet being tied Under its wing, when set 
at liberty, it returns to its home with the greatest cer¬ 
tainty and speed. In the year 1830, one of these birds 
conveyed from Paris to Brussels, in a few hours, the fol¬ 
lowing important intelligence in this pithy sentehee,— 
** Paris up — Kiri^ Down—Ministers off” The carrier 
arrived in unusually quick time, o\^ng, it is supposed, to 
the fright it got when starting from Phris, in the midst 
of the confusion, and the discha^le of fire-arms. 

The Turtle-Dove inhabits the Old Continent, but it is 
known in England only as a migratory bird—arriving in 
May and leaving in September. It is much smaller than 
any of the preceding, and is noted for its fidelity; if a 
pair be put into a cage and one of them die, the oyicr 
will not survive it. 

The Aromaiw Vinago, or Green Pigeon, is a native of 
India, and the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. The 
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colour of the head and lower part of the body is green, 
the back a dark brown tinged with purple, while the tips 
of its wings are edged with the brightest yellow. 

But by far the largest of the whole tribe is t ®0 Crowned 
Goura Pigeon^ another inhabitant of the Indian Archi- 
pelagp, being about twenty-eight inches in length. The 
head is omam'ented with a large semicircular crest ^Iways 
erect, and of a greyish blue, as well as the head, neck, 
and lower parts of the body. The back ip a beautiful 
purple brown» with a broad bar of white across the wings. 

The last we shall notice is the Passenger Pigeon of 
North America, remarkable for the inconceivable multi¬ 
tudes in which it migrates from one part to another ot 
that vast continent. Audubon, the American Ornithol¬ 
ogist, thus describes their astonishing appearance on such 
an occasion The air was literally fiHed w ith Pigeons; 
the light of noon-day was obscured as by an eclipse; the 
duKg feU;n spots, not unlike^melting flakes of snow ; and 
the continued buzz of wings bad a tendency to lull my 
senses to repose* 

“ The banks of the Ohio were crowded with men and 
boys, incessantly siiooting at the pilgrims, which then flew 
lower as they passed the river. Multitudes were thus 
destroyed. For a week or more, the population fed on 
no other flesh than that of pigeons, and talked of nothing 
but pigeons. The atmosphere, during this time, was 
strongly impregnated with the peculiar odour which ema* 
nates from the species.” 

He thus describes their place of nightly rendezvous on 
the bftnks of the Green River, in Kentucky. It was, as 
is always the case, in a portion of thd forest where the 
trees were of great m%.gnitude, and where there was little 
•underwood. It •was forty miles in length, and rather 
more than three in breadth. My first view of it was about 
a fortnight alter the period when they had made choice 
of itj'Vnd I arrived there nearly two hours before sunset. 
Few pigeons wer6 then to be seen, but a great number of 
persons, with horses and waggons, guns, and ammunition, 
ha^ already ^established encampments on the borders. 
Two formers from the vicinity of Kusselsville, distant 
moitr than ome hundred miles, had driven upwards of 
three hundred hogs io he fattened on the {dgeons which 
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were to be slaughtered. Many trees, two feet in diameter, 
I observed, were broken off at no great distance from 
the ground, and the j>ranches of many of the largest and 
tallest liadtgiven way, as if the forest had been swept by 
a tornado. Everything proved to me that the number of 
birds resorting to this part of th^ forest i^ust be immense 
beyond conception. The sun was lost to our vie'v#, yet 
not a*pigeon had arrived ; everything was ready, and all 
eyes were g^ing on the clear ^ky, when suddenly there 
burst forth a general cry of ‘Here they come!' The 
noise which they made, though yet distant, reminded me 
of a hard gale at sea, passing through the rigging of a 
close-reefed vessel. As the birds arrived und passed over 
me, I felt a current of air that surprised me. Thousands 
were soon knocked down by men armed with poles. The 
birds continued t© pour in. The fires were lighted, and 
a magnificent, as well as wonderful, and almost teirifjung 
sight, presented itself. The Pigeons, arriving by tliou- 
sands, alighted every where, one above another,\uitil solid < 
masses, as large as hogsheads, were found on the branches 
all around : here and there the perches gave way under 
the weight, with a crash, and, falling to the ground, de¬ 
stroyed hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down the 
dense groups with which every stick was loaded. It was 
a scene of uproar and confusion ; I found it quite useless 
to speak, or even shout to those pOrsOtis who were nearest 
to me ; even the reports of the guns wero seldom heard, 
and I was made hware of the firing only by seeing the 
shooters re-loading. 

“No one dared venture within the line of demarca¬ 
tion. The Hogs*had been penned up in due time, the 
picking up of the dead and wounded being left for the 
next morning’s employment. The Pigeons were con¬ 
stantly coming, and it was past midnight before 1 per¬ 
ceived a decrease in the number of those that arrived. 
The uproar continued the whole night. Towaiiis the 
approach of day the noise in some ilieasure subsided; 
long before objects were distinguishable, the ^Pigeons be- 
^an to move off in a direction quite different from that 
w which they had arrived the evening before, and at Sun¬ 
rise all that were able to fly had disa^^ared. The Jiowl- 
ings of the Wolves now reached ofir ears, and the Foxes, 
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Lynxes, CoHgaro, ,Beai*9„ Bacoons, Opossums, and Pole¬ 
cats, were 8eeii< sneaking /off : wliilst Eagles and Hawks 
of different species, accompanied by a crowd of V ultures, 
came to suj^ant them, and en^y their sh^re of the 
spoil/* 


Yll.—<-Bird9,o/ the Sparrow kind» 

Ths thrush 

And woodlark, o’er the l6nd-contending throng 
Superior heard^ run thro’ the sweetest length 
Of notes; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake, 

The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove; 

Nor are the linnets, o’er the flowering furze 
poured out profusely, silent. Joined to these. 

Innumerous songsters, in the fresheningehade 
Of new sprang leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluoua* Thomson. 

T^he b*i/ds which .compose this class, chiefly live in the 
neighbourhood of man, and are his greatest favourites. 
These little painted songsters have his affections, as well 
from their beauty as their melody; they fill his groves 
with harmony, and raise his heart to sympathize with 
their raptures. 

Singing, among birds, is almost universally the prerog¬ 
ative of the male. Upon the female devolves the fatigue 
of incubation, during which the male sits upon some 
neighbouring tree, continuing at once to watch and to 
sing, alleviating her fatigues, or, by a sudden stop in the 
melody, the signal of danger, warning her to provide for 
her security. 

The Missel Thrush is the largest of all the birds of 
song. It differs wscarccly in any other respect from the 
Thrush, except that the spots on the breast are larger. 
Its aoug is very fine, which it begins in Spring, sitting 
on the summit of some high tree. It feeds on insects, 
holly and mi^letod berries,—^whence the derivation of its 
name. i 

The Song Thrush, Throstle^ or Mavis, though less in 
siad than theformeF* excels it in voice. From about the 
beginuiing or mid(|^e of February till November, with 
l|tUe intenuiision, the wood is enlivened with his song. 
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" TMi«d M are hit plamM; and at hit plumet 
Bland haauteottt each with each, to run hit notet 
Smoothly with many a happy rite and fall. 

How prettily upon pit paraed breatt 
The vividly contratted tintt unite, 

“ To please the admirlnif eye; to loud and toft, 

Ana high and low, all in his notes combine 
In alternation tweet to charm t^e ear.’* ^ 

Th^ Blackbird^ Ouzel, or Merle, which in cold coun¬ 
tries, and particularly upon the Alps, is sometimes seen 
all over white, is a beautiful and canorous bird, wliist- 
ling all the spring and summer with a note, at a distance, 
the most pleasing of all the grove. It is the deepest 
toned warbler of the woods; but it is rather unpleasant 
in a room, being loud and deafening. 

** The Merle’s note. 

Mellifluous, rich, deep-toned, fills all the vale, 

And charms the ravished ear. The hawthorn bush, 

New budded, it hit perch; there the grey dawn 
He hails; and there, with parting li^t, concludes 
His melody.” « 

The Ring, Ouzel rather exceeds the blackbird in size. 
It appears of a dull black, and on the breast is a patch of 
white pacing a little backwards like a coll^. They gen¬ 
erally build near streams, and are birds of passage in all 
the southern parts of Europe. 

Nearly allied to the last is the Water Ouzel, called 
also the Water Crake, or Water Craw. It is rather less 
than a blackbird. The upper parts of the body have more 
of a brownish cast than in the former bird. It does not 
go in docks like the King Ouzel, bi^t lives chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of streams, and particularly such a^ run 
among rocks. By the older naturalists it is asserted that 
it dives after small fishes, and even runs after them at the 
bottom, as on land. This, however, is raljier improbable^ 
when we consider the difficulty it must meet with in its 
passage through the water. By others it is maintain<^ 
that it dives in the water for the purpose of feeding on 
salmon roe, where thij^^is to be found; and what is muc{i 
more likely, for the larvae of the water-fly, which are 
found on stones at the bottom of streams. When dis¬ 
turbed U takes to flight with a chirping noise: but^n 
spring its note is considered very due. 
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The Blue Bird resembles the blackbird in a\l but its 
blue colour, but is in every respect far superior^ It lives 
in the highest parts of the Alps, and even there chooses 
the most craggy rocks, and the most frightfid precipices 
for its residence. It not only whiftles in the most delight* 
ful manner, bijt may beMught to speak with an articu¬ 
late distinct voice. Its colour, about the beginning of 
winter, from blue becomes black, which changes a|^ain to 
its original hue on the fi^st approach of spi;ing. 

To this tribe might be added above one hundred otner 
birds of nearly the thrush size, living like them upon fruit 
and berries, and adorned with every variety of tlic most 
beautiful colours. But passing over these, we shall only 
mention the American Mockmg-bird, plain indeed in ap- 
pearjince, being of a grey colour, and having a reddish bill, 
but celebrated no less for the charms of its own natural 
notes, than for the singular power which it possesses of 
imitating the tones of every animal of the forest. In ex¬ 
ercising this peculiar gift, it seems to take delight in alter¬ 
nately alluring other birds by the call of their mates, and 
on their near approach, terrifying them with the screams 
of the eagle, or of other birds of prey. It usually fre¬ 
quents the houses of the American planters; and, sitting 
all night on the chimney top, pours forth the sweetest and 
the most various notes of any bird whatever. Wilson thus 
describes its surpassing melody:—In his native groves, 
mounted upon the top of a tall bush or half grown tree, 
in the dawn of a dewy morning, while the w^oods are 
already vocal with a multitude of warblers, his admirable 
8ong,nses pre-eminent over every competitor. The ear 
cat! listen to his music alone, to which that of all the others 
seems merely an aouompaniment. His notes are bold 
and full, and vasied seemingly beyond all limits. They 
consist of short expressions of two, three, or, at the most, 
of five or six syllables, generally interspersed with imita- 
tionsj and all of them united with great emphasis and ra¬ 
pidity, and continued with undiminished ardour for half 
an^hour or an hour at a time. His expanded wings and 
tail g]isten\iig with white, and the buoyant g^ety of his 
action, arresting the eye, as his song irresistibly does thb 
ear, b® sweeps roui^d with enthusiastie ecstasy—^he mounts 
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or deeccnds as his song swells or dies away—^he bounds 
aloft witli#tho eelerity of an arrow, as if to recover or re¬ 
call his very soul which expired in the last elevated strain.*’ 

The Mocking-bird is about the size of the Thrush, of 
a grey colour, and is easily domesticated. In his domes¬ 
ticated state, when he commences his career of song, it is 
impossible to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the 
dog; CJsesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his 
master: he squeaks out like a l^rt chicken, and the hen 
hui^ies about with hanging wings and bristled feathers, 
clucking to protect her iiyured brood. The barking of 
the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creeking of a passing 
wheel-barrow, follow with great truth and rapidity. He 
repeats the tune taught him by his master, though of 
considerable length, fully and faithfully; he runs over 
the quiverings of the Canary, and the clear whistlings of 
the. Virginia Nightingale, or Red Bird, with such supe¬ 
rior execution and edcct, that the mortified songsters feel 
their own inferiority, and become altogether silcihl, while 
he seems to triiunph in their defeat by redoubling his 
exertions. • 

This ^cessive fondness for variety, however, in the 
opinion of some, injures his own song. His elevated imi¬ 
tations of the Brown Thrush are frequently interrupted 
by the crowing of Cocks; and the warblings of the Blue 
Bird, wdiich he exquisitely manages, are mingled with the 
screaming of swallows, or the cackling of hens $ amidst 
the simple melody of the Robin, we are suddenly sur¬ 
prised with the shriU reiterations of tjie Whip-poor-Will; 
while the notes of the Kill-doer, Blue Jay, Martin^ and 
twenty others, succeed with such imposmg reality, that 
we look round for the originals, andidiscover with aston¬ 
ishment, that the sole performer in this singular concert 
is the admirable bird before us. 


VIII .—Birds of the Sparroro kinS continued* 

^ The Nightingale holds the same rank in Khrope as a 
bird of song, that the Mocking-bird does in America. •! t 
visito the south of England in the begi]|ping of Apriljind 
leaves about the end of August. It is unknown in Scot- 
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land, Ireland, and North Wales. They frequent thick 
hedges and low coppices, and generally keep in the middle 
of the bush, so that they are rarely seen. For weeks to¬ 
gether, if undisturbed, it sits upon the same t:.'ee, while its 
enchanting strain may be heard all round to the distance 
of half a mile. It possess more variety, harmony, and 
compass in its voice, than any other bird. Song is so 
peculiarly the attribute of the Nightingale, that even the 
female possesses it. In ,ealm weather, in fine nights 
of spring, when its voice is heard alone, undisturbed by 
any other sound, nothing’can be more delightful; it then 
pours forth, in their utmost beauty, all the resources of 
its incomparable voice. 

While the Nightingale is so deservedly famed for its 
vocal powers, the Red Breast S no less a general favour¬ 
ite, both on account of his sweet and varied song, and of 
his confiding and sociable habits. The popular ballad of 
“ The Babes of the Wood” has thrown a kind of sacred 
halo afound the Robin, and procured for him an almost 
inviolable security. The theme of the nursery, and the 
pet of every one, he is indeed, the sacred bird of Britain. 
In summer he adorns and enlivens the garden and the 
grove ; but it is in winter that he becomes more particu¬ 
larly domestic. It is then 


He p^e to trusted man 
His annual visit. I^iuf-afjraid, he first 
Against the window beats; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o*er the fioor, 

Byes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, afid starts, and wonders where he is; 

Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet." 

c* 

The note of ,pther birds is louder, and their inflexions 
more capricious, but that of the Bed Breast is soft, tender, 
and well suppoited, and the moi^ to be valued, as we en¬ 
joy jt the greatest part of the winter. 

The Xarfc, whether the Sky Lark, the Wood Lark, or 
the Tit Lark, ore all distinguishable from other little birds 
^ the lehgth of their heel. Of these the Sky Lark^ or 
jLm^bek^ ill the .best known. It differs from the other 
son^ters in that i| never perches on ttees^ and sings while 
on &e win^ 
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** Up ipringg the Lark, 

Shrill'voifjed and loud^tne meesenger of mom: 

Ere yet the ehadovio dy, he, mounted, sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls flp the tuneful nations.** 

Kotlimg can be more pleasing than to see it ascending, 
as it does perpendicularly by sudcessive s^ngs; raising 
its not^ as it soars, imtil it seems lost in the immense 
heights above us ; the note continuing, the bird itself un¬ 
seen ; to see it then descending Vith a swell as it comes 
from the clouds, yet sinking by degrees as it approaches 
its nest—the spot where all its afTections arc centred— 
the spot that has prompted all this joy. This harmony 
continues several months, beginning early in the spring, 
on pairing. In winter they assemble in docks, when their 
song forsakes them, and the bird-catchers, in England, 
destroy them in great numbers for the tables of the lux¬ 
urious* 

The Blackcapy sometimes called the Mock Nightin¬ 
gale, is prized by some for the sweetness of its song. It 
is about the size of the Redbreast; its plumage on the back 
is of a greyish-green; thi breast and belly of an ashy 
colour, and the top of its head is black, whence it derives 
its name. 

The Common TfVen, next to the ‘Golden Crested Wren^ 
is the smallest of all our British Birds. It is only about 
four and a half inches in lengthj and weighs nearly three 
drachms. Notwithstanding her diminutive size, the Wren 
is noted for the loudness and sweetness of her note, for 
the largeness of her nest, and her numerous progeny,— 
producing often fifteen young ones at a time. * 

“ The little woodland dwarf, the^iny ‘Wi’on, 

That from the root'sprigs trills her diUy clear,— 

Of stature most dimiautiye herself, 

Nbt 80 her wondrous hou^; for, 8trang6 to tell! 

Jffers is the largest structure that is formed 
By tuneful bill and breast.** 

The Canary Bird, as its name implies, is a native of 
tne Canary Islands, where, however, it is foundj^f a dusky 
grey colour, and so different from those usually seen in 
Europe, that some have even doubted whether it be of the 
same specie's. With us they have thahivariety of colour¬ 
ing usual in all domestic fowls; sodie 'lyhite,* some mot- 
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tied, some beautifully shaded with green, but most com* 
monly they are of a yellowish white. X'hey are more 
esteemed for their note than their beauty, having a high 
piercing pipe, as all of the tinch tribe have, continuing for 
some time in one breath without intermission, then raising 
it higher and higher byjdegrees with great variety. 

With the Canary may be classed others of the Finch 
tribe, such as the Gold Finch, the Einnet, the Bulf Finch, 
and others with strong bills and piercing notes, feeding 
upon grain, and having so strong a resemblance to each 
other, that they may justly be supposed, as Buffon ima¬ 
gines, to come from the same original. The Goldfinch 
is one of the most beautiful birds that we possess, and is 
at the same time one of the most docile and harmonious. 
The Bullfinch is chiefly remarkable for its capability of 
being taught to sing and whistle different tunes. The 
Chaffinchy or Shilfa, resembles the Bullfinch, but it is not 
so^ black on the head, nor of so deep a red on the breast, 

’ and is dtftispicuous for a broad bar of white on each wdiig; 
its song is agreeable in spring, but in summer it only 
chirps. The LinneU though plain in plumage, occupies 
a high rank among our native warblers, being the lively 
songster of the furze and “ yellow broom,** and, in a 
domestic state, the cheering musician of the lowly cot¬ 
tage. 

This list of birds of the Sparrow kind, the most exten¬ 
sive class of the feathered tribe, might be p'eatly increased; 
but this our limits will not permit. We shall therefore 
content ourselves wh;h briefly enumerating a few more of 
the more common oriremarkable. 

Th(^ Starcy or Starlinot bears a near relation to the 
Blackbird; it has a tough voice, though it is easily taught 
to speak. The Field^Fare and Red-Wing are insipid and 
tuneless birds during their short stay with us, but sing 
delightfully, perched among the forests of maples in the 
northern cUmates, their native country. The Chatterers 
of Boheini$>, a "t ery beautiful race of birds, wander in 
flocks all over Europe, and were formerly considered as a 
presage of |>estllence. The Wheat-ear, or Sto^ie-Chacker, 
mciTe esiaemed for the delicacy of its flesh than for the 
df its rqelody, is caught in great numbers in the 
of j^gland; one man sometimes taking upwards of 
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eiglitj dozen in a day. The Bantings are distinguished 
by their strong conic bilL Of this tribe the Yellow 
Hammer is the most familiar, but the most famous is 
the Ortolatt^ somewhat less than the former, common in 
France and Italy, where they are caught in great num¬ 
bers to fatten for the table. Tlie Whip-ffOor-TVill, con¬ 
fined to America, is noted for its singular cry, so like the 
rapid Snd, distinct pronunciation of its name as to resem¬ 
ble the voice,of a buman being. The Swallow has al¬ 
ready been noticed in a former volume, but we may re¬ 
mark that the nest of the Eeeulent /Swallow is, in (3hina 
and the East, esteemed by epicures, when dissolved in 
chicken-broth, as a great, delicacy. 

Birds of the Sparrow kind feed on worms, insects, fruit, 
or grain. 


IX .—Birds of the Foultry kind, 

Under Birds of the Poultry kind arc classed the com- 
ipon Cock, the Turkey, the Bustard, the Grouse tribe, 
tjic Guinea lien,, the Partridge, the Quail, tlie Peacock, 
and tlio Pheasant. 

Modern Naturalists have included the Pigeon in this 
class, but following the older writers, we have already no¬ 
ticed it under Birds of the Pie kind. The Birds of this 
class are of all others the most harmless, and the most 
serviceable to man. They fl-re in general so well known 
tjiat a very brief notice will be suffipient. 

The Cock^ originally from Persia, is accounted the 
oldest companion of man. ll^s gait is proud aiiid com¬ 
manding, and his plumage various and beautiful. So 
great is the regularity with which he announces the ap¬ 
proach of morning, that in the olden time, cock-crowing 
was the signal for the commencement of rural labour. 
He is likewise famed for his courage, which has»bcen 
cruelly misdirected in many parts of tlie world. In the 
present day, however, in thiis country, cock-fighting is 
the pastime of onl}’' the vulgar and the brutaf. 

'' The Turkey is thought by some to have been impoKed 
from. America, where they are found ^ large hocl^^ In 
its wild state it is said to be more •beautiful than when 
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domesticated; and a new species, lately discovered in the 
Bay of Honduras, is said to rival the Peacock in the 
splendour and beauty of its colours. 

The S'ustardf the largest land-bird that is* a native of 
Britain, is larger than the Turkey, weighing from twenty- 
five to thirty pounds. «What is remarkable about this 
bird is a large pouch situated in the fore part of the nebk, 
capable of containing several quarts of water—a''‘prOvi- 
sion highly necessary foiijits comfortable eaystence in the 
dry and extensive plains which it inhabits. It was eflce 
numerous in England, and^kiative of Scotland; ^ut the 
extension of agriculture, and the extreme delicacy of its 
flesh, have greatly thinned the species. It is now almost 
confined to the county of Norfolk, and very rarely seen 
in the northern part of the island. 

The TVood Grouse^ Cock of the Wood, or Capercailzie^ 
in size and beauty was once the noblest of our game birds. 
It formerly abounded in the pine forests of Scotland, 
where it is now extinct. An attempt, however, has lately 
been made to re-introduce it by the importation of a few 
from Norway. It is of the size of the Turkey, and fre¬ 
quently weighs fourteen pounds. The Blatk Cocky of 
which the male is all over black, is about the size of a 
hen, and only 'found with us in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land ; the Grouse is about half as large again as a part¬ 
ridge, and in colour much like that of a wood-cock, but 
redder; the Ptarmigan is still somewhat less, and is of 
a pale brown or ash colour in summer; changes to a beau¬ 
tiful grey in autumn, and in winter becomes white as 
snovr. 

, . Hi* eagle eye 

The Ptarmigan in linow could spy.** 

All these are* distinguishable flrom other birds of the 
poultry kind by a naked skin of a scarlet colour above 
the e;^es, in the place, and of the figure *of eyebrows. 

Th.e Ouinedt^Ben, from the coast of Guinea, In Africa, 
is about the size^of the common hen, but having longer 
legs appears much larger. It b of a dark grey colour 
speckled ^th white spots, and has a round back with a 
turned downwards like a Partridge. 

Xhci i^<3^n<2^^,require8 no description, being a bird 
found in e^ery country and in every climate. The QuaU 
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in.everj rasemblcs it in shape, but is only about half 
the size. The latter is well known as a bird of passage. 
They fly two by two,^and when their wayiles over ftud« 
they continue to go faster by night than by day« In the 
Kingdom of Naples, and in the South East of France, 
they are* taken in prodigious numbers; sometimes one 
hupdrcd thousand having beeif caught itf one day within 
the sjiacc of a few miles. 

The Peacock is a bird unrivalled for beauty among"*all 
the feathered tribes. Its head*is adorned with a crest of 
shining green and gold; Ife body is of various brilliant 
colours; but its tail displiPfi the greatest beauty, and, 
when erected, forms a circular fan of the most resplendent 
hues, and all studded with eyes, which he appeal’s to de¬ 
light in exhibiting in all its loveliness. This bird is a 
native of India, and is said to have been first introduced 
into Europe by Alcjcander the Great. So early as the 
days of Solomon we find among the articlcis imported from 
the East, Apes and Peacocks. When Alexancher was iq 
India, he found them flying wild in vast numbers, and so 
great was his admiration of their beauty, that he imposed 
a severe fine and punishment upon all wiio should kill or 
disturb them. The Greeks, indeed, w^ere so much struck 
with the beauty of this bird, wiicn fii?t brought among 
them, tha| every person paid a fixed price for seeing it; 
and several people came to Athens, from Lacedemon and 
Thessaly, purety to satisfy their curiosity. 

Next to the Peacock, the Pheasant is one of the most 
benutiful of bii^ds, as well for the vivid colour of its plumes, 
as for their happy mixtures and varfety. It is far beyond 
the pow er of the pencil to draw any thing so glossy, so 
bright, or points so finely blending into each othe^. We 
are told that when Croesus, King of Lydia, was seated on 
his throne, adorned with ro 3 ^al magnindbnee, and all tlie 
barbarous pomp of Eastern splendour, he asked Solon if 
he had ever beheld any thing so fine. The Greek phi¬ 
losopher, no way moved by the objects before hilh, or 
taking a pride in his native simplicity, rexflied, that after 
having seen the beautiful plumage of the pheasant, he 
^^ould be astonished at no other finely. 
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^.~Blrda of the Crane kind. 

Between the classes of land-birds that shuu the water, 
and of water-fowl that are made for swimming and living 
on it, nature h^ forined.this tribe of birds, that seem to 
partake of a middle nature; which, with divided toes, 
seemingly fitted to live upon land, are at the sanfe time 
furnished with appetites,, that chiefly attach them to the 
waters. These can properly be called neither land-bilds 
nor water-fowl, as they pre^^e all their sustenance from 
w'ixtery places, and yet are uilqualitied to seek it in those 
depths where it is often found in greatest plenty. 

The Crane is a tall slender bird, with a long neck and 
long legs, standing upwards of three feet high, Tlie top 
of the head is covered with black bristles, and the back 
part is bald and red. The plumage in general is ash- 
coloured, They are migratory birds, and fly at an in¬ 
conceivable height, in flocks of fifty or sixty together, 
arranged in a wedge-like form; their note, which is the 
loudest of all birds, being often heard in the clouds when 
the birds themselves are unseen. When at rest they sup¬ 
port themselves upon one foot, and while a part feed, the 
others stand like sentinels upon duty. 

The Stork is likewise a bird of passage, and resembles 
the Crane in outward formation and size, except tj^t it 
is something more corpulent. The diflcrences ard^w^jjry 
slight, such as the colour, wdiich iii the Crane is ash oad 
black, but in the Stork is white and mown. But the 
habits of the two are quite opposite. The Crane has a 
loud piercing voice; the Stork is silent, and produces no 
other noise than thefclacking of its under chop against 
the upper, Thq Crane feeds mostly upon vegetables and 
grain; the Stork preys entirely upon frogs, fishes, birds, 
and seipcnts; the CVane avoids towns and populous places; 
the §tork lives always in or near them. The Stork in¬ 
deed is remarkable for its sociable qualities. There are 
few towns on the continent in low marshy situations which 
have not the Stork as an inmate among them. In Hol- 
larii'l in particular, they build on the tops of the houses, 
and may be ^eon resting familiarly in the streets. They 
are t^ly andrbecome very familiar. An anecdote 
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is told of one which joined with some children in play¬ 
ing at hide and seek jn a garden, and took its turn in the 
game with as great regularity as any of its playmates. 

The IlA'on bears a strong resemblance to the Stork 
and Crane, but is less in size, being about three feet long 
and five leet in expanse of wing* It is a "v^ll-known bird; 
frequents ponds and fresh-water streams, wading as far 
as it Can go into the water, where, waiting the approach 
of the fish, it darts upon them,with inevitable aim. 

The is a bird not so big as the Heron, differing 

from it chiefly in colour, which is in general of a palish 
yellow, spotted and barred with black. Of all the notes 
of water-fowl to be heard at night froni the unfrecpiented 
stream, whether the loud scream of the wild goose, the 
croaking of the mallard, or the various sounds of others 
of less power, none is so dismally hollow^ as that of the 
Bittern, “ booming from the sedgy shallow.'* It is like 
the interrupted bellowing of the bull, but hoUower and 
louder, and may be heard at the distance of a Ifiile. 

The Spoonbill is about the size of the Heron, and in 
structure resembles the Btork. Some are of a snowy 
white, and others of a beautiful rose colour, or a delight¬ 
ful crimson. The hill, which in this bird is so very par¬ 
ticular, is about seven inches long, and running out broad 
at the end like a spoon ; whence it has derived its name. 

The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy. It is about the 
size of a pigeon, is a pretty upright bird, and has ex¬ 
tremely long legs for its size. But the most extraordi¬ 
nary part of its figure is the bill, ^hich turns up like a 
liook, in an opposite direction to that of the Hawk w the 
Parrot. 

The Flamingo is the most remarkable of all the Crane 
kind, the tallest, the bulkiest, and the most beautiful 
The body, which is of a beautiful scarlet, is no bigger 
than that of a swan, but its legs and neck are of such an 
extraordinary length, that when it stands erect, it«s six 
feet six inches high. The legs and thighs, which are not 
Riuch thicker than a man’s finger, are about two feet eight 
inches high; and its neck near three feet long. Their 
manner of feeding is very singular; the bird thrtists 
down its head, so that the upper coiwcx side of th^ bill 
shall only touch the ground, and in mis posture the aui- 
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mal appears, as it were, standing upon its head. In this 
manner it paddles and moves the bill about, and seizes 
whateveT fish or insect happens to offer. This extraor¬ 
dinary bird is now chiefly found in America,, but it was 
once known in all the coasts of Eui'ope, At present 
the Flamingoes not only one of the scarcest, but of the 
shiest birds in the world ; but when first discovered in 
America it suffered itself to be approached and sihot at. 
When the fowler had killed one, the rest of the flock, far 
from attempting to fly, onlj^ rcgard<ul th6 full of tl ^ir 
comjianion in a kind of fixed astonishment; another and 
another shot was discharged, and tlius the fowler often 
levelled the whole flock, before one began to think of 
escaping. 

XT.— TP^ater- Fo?rL 

The Birds belonging to this class have feet and legs 
adaptod-for swimming. For tliis jmrpose these are placed 
very far back, and consequently they are all, to a greater 
or less extent, aw kw ard in thciy movements on land ; tlieir 
toes being also connected by a membrane; whence the 
w order arc tenned web-footed. They are divided 
into four families :—Birds with short wings ; birds with 
Jengtlicued wings; birds with feet conijdetely webbed ; 
and binls with ])latcd or scaly beaks. 

In the first family arc to found the Grebe, Gnille- 
mot, and Auk tribes :—in the s<'cond, the Stormy Petrel, 
the Albatross, and the Gull tribe :—in the third, the 
Pelican, the Cormorant, and the Ganiiet, or Solan Goose: 
—and, ill the fourth, tlie Swan, tlie Goose, and J)iu*k 
tribes. 

The whole of the birds in the first family are so admi¬ 
rably adapted for pursuing their prey, that they have ac- 
(juired the name oi Divci's ^ and so great is their activity 
tha^.they frequently' elude the shot of the sportsman by 
suddenly diving*on seeing the flash of the gun. 

The Grrhc is about the size of a Duck; its plumage 
white and black ; and its legs are remarkably short, and 
pliiced so fkr back, that in standing it is compelled to a»- 
gume an upright attitude. They frequent the meres of 
Shropshire, Chesliirs, and Lincolnshire, and breed among 
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reeds and flags in a floating nest kept steady by the reeds 
of the margin. The female is said to be very attentive 
to her yuuiig, sometimes carrying them on her back^ or 
under her wing. 

The Gmllemot is distinguished by having no posterior 
toe. It is common upon all our coasts: By the older 
writcBB it is mentioned under the name of the Booby, and 
the method of taking them at yj Kilda, where they appear 
iiT"'Spring iii^argc flocks, seeiiiH to justify this appellation. 
A person covenid with a white sheet is lowered at night 
to some projecting rock, when tlie Guillemots, attracted 
by his dress, alight upon or near him, in such numbers 
that s(jveral hundreds are sometimes caught in one night. 

The or Pvjin has a bill of a verj" extraor¬ 

dinary form, being flattened on both sides, short, much 
arched, and about as high at the base as it is long. It is 
about the size of a jiigeon. Sir A. de Capellc Brooke 
ilescribes a very curious method of taking thes<i^birds at 
the North Cape. “ The Fiifliiis sitting together in pro¬ 
digious numbers in holes ^nd clefts of tlie rocks, are taken 
by means of small dogs trained to the sport. One of 
these dogs is sent into the recess, and seizes the first binl 
he comes to by the wing. This, to j)rcvent its being 
carried away, lays hold with its strong beak of the bird 
next to it, which in like manner seizes its neighbour, and 
the dog continuing to draw them out, a long string of 
these birds falls into the hands of the fowler.” 

The feathered tribes uliich belong to the second family 
are all note,d for their great ])0\vcr bf wing, and, in niost 
instances, for their rapacity; the stronger species are con¬ 
stantly at war with the weaker, unci^carry on a perpetual 
system of plunder. 

The Stormy Petrel is of the size of a swallow, and of 
a sooty black colour. They follow ships in great num¬ 
bers, and their proseiiee is considered the foreriinnojj of a 
storm, when they may be heard screamyig with apparent 
delight as they liun*y past tlife ship with great velocity. 
By sailors tuey are called jtlothcr Carey'a Chkkcns, 

. The AJbatrosSf or Man^of-War Bird, is the largci^ of 
all aquatic birds, frequently larger than a Swan. liiey 
lire extremely voracious, often gorgip^themsolves to*such 
a degree as to be unable to escape from their pursuers. 
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The Gull^ and all its varieties, is well known in every 
part of the Kingdom. It is seen, with a slow sailing 
flight, hovering over rivers to prey upon the sn^aller kinds 
of fish, and sometimes following the ploughman in fallow 
fields to pick up insects. 

The Pelican*iB about the size of the Swan, and nearly 
similar in shape and colour. Its bill is nearly eiglitcen 
inches long, but the most singular part of its construction 
is the curious bag which is attached to the lower mandi¬ 
ble, said to be capable of holding fifteen quarts of water. 
This bag, when empty, it wrinkles up into the hollow of 
the under chop, so tliat it is then not seen. They are 
very gluttonous, but so exceedingly indolent that nothing 
but necessity can excite them to labour. When they have 
raised themselves about thirty or forty feet above the sur¬ 
face of the sea, they turn their head with one eye dowm- 
wards, and as soon as they perceive a fish sufficiently near 
the surfape, they dart down upon it with the swiftness of 
an arro'w, seize it with unerring certainty, and store it up 
in their pouch. This they continue to do till their bag is 
full, when they retire to land, and devour at leisure the 
fruits of their toil. Though web-footed, they, with the 
Cormorant and some others of this family, perch upon 
trees. 

The Cen'morant^ or Scart, is nearly the size of a Goose. 
They arc extremely voracious, and have a rank and dis¬ 
agreeable smell. From their adroitness in catching fish 
they have been trained for the purpose, particularly in 
> China. Having tied & thong round their neck to prevent 
theifi from swallowing the fish they capture, their owners 
take them out in a boat into a lake, wdien, on a given 
signal, they hunt about until they find their prey. Should 
the fish prove tob large for one, they mutually assist each 
other, and carry it without fail to their master. It builds 
its nest on rocks, and even in some cases, on trees. 

The Gannet, or Solan Goose, is about the size of the 
tame Goose, and is found ki Ic<|knd ; on Ailsa Craig in 
the Clyde ; on the Kocks of St ; and in great num- 
bei|^ on the.Bass in the Frith of Forth. If, in sailing 
round this precipitous island, one surveys its hanging 
cUff8!i in every crag and fissure of the broken rocks may be 
seen innumi^rablc birds of various kinds, but of these the 
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Solan Goose forms b)’’ far the greater number; at the 
same time, the flocks upon the wing are so numerous th^it 
they may be said to d^ken the air like a cloud; and their 
noise is sdeh, that persons spealdng can with ditficulty 
hear one another. 

The Sii'cin was formerly considered a#great delicacy, 
but at present they are chiefly preserved for their beauty. 
WboA^ seen smoothly sailing along the water, command¬ 
ing a thousand gi’aceful attitudes; when it “ proudly 
rows its state,’* as Milton describes it, “ with arched net^, 
between its white wings mantling,” there is not a more 
beautiful object in nature. 

The Wild Qoose is rather less than the tame. They 
arc supposed to breed in the northern parts of Europe; 
and, in the beginning of winter, to visit more temperate 
regions to obtain a better supply of food. 

The Wild Duck is another of our winter visitors, and 
is to be seen in vast numbers, and in great variety in the 
ba>\s around our coasts, and in our lakes and marshes. 
Tlicy arc taken in various ways, but the most successful 
is said to be by means oflwhat is termed a decoy. For 
this ])urposc some retired pond or large i)Ool is cliosen, 
either surrounded by a wood, or planted round with wil 
lows. Ditches or channels are made, broad towards the 
pool, and narrower as they retire from it. These are 
covered over with nets supported by large hoops. A 
number of wild-ducks arc tamed, and trained to come at 
a whistle to be fed at the entrance of these decoys. Dif¬ 
ferent seeds are cast into the water along these channels, „ 
and at the entrance; and when the evening sets iir, the 
fowler \ylustlcs to his decoy Ducks, wdio come to be fed 
followed by flocks of wild ones. Tl# former give the slip 
to their companions, while the latter continue to seek 
their food up the channel, till the net is closed at the 
mouth, and they thus become an easy prey. 


XIL —Frigate Bird^ 

This. bird is among the most singular of the feathered 
race: while on the one hand its pla^ in nature v^ould 
appear, from its webbed feet, to be among the water birds 
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that sport on the ocean’s surface, on the other hand, its 
rapacious habits ally it to the falcons or birds of prey that 
strike their quarry on the wing. The truth is, that it 
forms the link which unites these two extremes of a long 
cliain of gradations, and either party may claim it witli 
almost equal propriety. Although an ocean bird, its 
province is not the water, but the air; it neither^wims 
nor dives, nor rests on the billows like the gull. Its fet^t 
arc indeed webbed, but Hie webs are ver}*'partial: tjse 
tarsi are scarcely half an incli in length, the whole limb 
very short, and covered to the foot with long loose feathers; 
the tail is long an*d forked, the wings of extraordinary 
spread, and the general plumage deficient irfthat close and 
downy texture which always characterizes a bird whose 
habitation is the surface of the deep. Its confornudiou 
on tlie other hand as manifestly declares it to bo aerial;— 
aerial, not with the land below on which it may repose 
and rest»whon weary—but aerial with the ocean below’, 
on which it never rests, and which, affording it its food, 
does all tliat is required of it. 

The Frigate Bird is to be met with principally bed ween 
the tropics, hundreds of leagues from land, to which, ex¬ 
cept for the purpose qf hatching its young, it never re¬ 
sorts. It is ever on the wing, often soaring so high asS 
to be scarcely visible ; at other tinios skimming at a mod¬ 
erate distance from the water, and darting with tlic ra¬ 
pidity of an arrow upon any unfortunate fish vvhicli ap¬ 
proaches the surface, so as to be w ithin reach of its beak. 

» The flying fish arc its‘special jircw; driven by the dolphin 
out of the w’atcr, to trust to their (an-liko w’ings, they are 
pounced upon by t^us voracious binl, wlio, not content 
to limit himself ^to the procuring of food by his own la¬ 
bours, attacks gulls and other sea birds, that have just 
made a successful capture, and obliges them to give up 
their^ booty. In liis ferocious disposition, and mode of 
taking his prey Qn the wing, as well vxs in the curved or 
hooklike termination of hiS beai^ he resembles the falcon 
tribe, nor less in the power maintaining a rapid and 
lengthened flight, in which he excels every other bird^ 
There is inched but one purpose, that of hatching and 
rearing its ^mig, fbij,which this bird ever resorts to land; 
under ordfikry circumstances it continues ever on the 
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wing over the ocean, reposing on outspread pinions in 
the higher regions of tlje air, where, without any effort, it 
can remain suspended. The strangeness of this fact will 
he I’emoved, when the mechanical contri'^ance with which 
the bird is furnished becomes known. Beneath the throat 
is situated a large pouch, capable of being^istended with 
air from the lungs, with which, as well as with the hollow 
bones of the wings, it immediately communicates. The 
boT^cs of the wings themselves, besides being hollow, are 
extremely long and light, and with the pouch beneath the 
throat, being filled wdth rarified air, form an apparatus 
aiialagous to a balloon, which requires little else but the 
wings themselves to be spread, to be enabled by its buoy¬ 
ancy to sustain the weight of the body in the atmosphere. 
The length of the male bird, intduding the long forked 
tail, is three feet; the expanse of the wing is eight feet; 
the air pouch is red, and the general plumage dark brown. 
Its motions in the air are graceful and swcepii^. It is 
said to build in rocks or tall trees; but of its nidification 
little is correctly ascertained. 


XIII,— 'Reptiles, 

At the head of the Reptiles stands the Tortoise Tt'ibe. 
Animals of this kind have their bodies covered witli a 
strong bony shell,—a mouth without teeth, the upper 
manilible closing over the lower,—fbur feet or fins,—and 
a short tail. Sucli as live principally in the watei* are 
called Turtles, and those that inhabit the land are called 
Tortoises. The Land Tortoise va^fes from one foot to 
five feet in length, and from five to eiglifticn inches across 
the back. It protrudes and conceals at pleasure its small 
serpeut-like head under its shell. Its black languid eye 
has no upper lid; its dusky wrinkled neck is about*fonr 
inches long when extended ; its thighs are thick, curved, 
and spotted with red; and its exterior covering consists 
of a large strong piece of shell in the centre, surrounded 
by a number of smaller pieces strongly KJiit togeflier. 
Animals of this kind are remarkably long-lived. •One 
was kept in the gardens at Lambeth till it attained 120 
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years of age; and they are exceedingly tenacious of life; 
often living for months after being deprived of some of 
the most vital organs. 

The Greek Tortowe, which inhabits Africa and Sar¬ 
dinia, is only about 6^ inches long, and weighs 4 lb. 
The Greeks arc very fond of its flesh and eggs, and drink 
its blood. The male when irritated runs and butts his 
head against a stone. This animal hides under ^ound 
in September, and emeiges in February.,. The female 
lays four or five white eggs in holes, which she digs in 
warm sunny pi aces. These are about the size of a pigeon's, 
and the young, which come forth after the equinoctial 
rains, are not larger than a walnut. 

There arc several species of Turtle^ but the most cele¬ 
brated is the My das j or Green Turtle, It is a native of 
the West Indian Seas,—when full grown it measures 
about five feet in length, weighs six or seven hundred 
weight, and is so strong that it can carry as many men as 
can sit u^on its back. It is remarkably prolific, produc¬ 
ing about a thousand eggs at a clutch. These it deposits 
in the sand, and they are hatched by the heat of the sun 
in about twenty-five days. The young instinctively be¬ 
take themselves to the sea as soon as they have emerged 
from the sand. It sleeps upon its back in the water, but 
when laid in this position on land is not able to get upon 
its feet again. It has obtained the ^uunie of the Green 
Turtle from the colour of its fat; and Turtle soup is 
considered a most delicious dish by our gourmands, Tlie 
flesh of some kinds of fresh-w ater Turtles is also consider¬ 
ed very delicate,—especially that of the Fierce Turtle, 
■which inhabits the rivers of South America. This crea-’ 
ture is very ferociouf^ and defends itself against all as¬ 
sailants by biting. It is about twenty inches long, and 
weighs about seventy pounds. The Pennsylvanian Turtle 
inhabits the stagnant waters of that district, and, when 
aliva, smclla of musk. It has the poyrer of climbing up 
slippery banks, ntoving itself forwa^ by pressing the tip 
of its short tail against the ground. 

Of the Pragon Tribe there is only one species,—^the 
Dragon, Tt is an inhabitant of A&ica and India, 
is about ten inches long, including the tail. Its body 
is ash-col0iu|ed, viuied and clouded with brown and dirty 
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white, and is coveTcd with minuie scales. It is distin^ 
guisbed from the Lizard tribe * only by having a broad 
lateral membrane, supported by ribs, which it can con¬ 
tract or e^and at pleasure. It wanders among trees, 
feeding upon insects; and its membraihe enables it to 
spring from bough to bough, and 8upi>ort#tself for a few 
moments in the air. 

TYie'IAzard Tribe^ of which .there are no fewer than 
eighty-one fajnilies, are active kind nimble, and, except 
those that are aquatic, feed on insects. 

The Crocodile i§ an inhabitant of the large rivers in 
the warmer parts of Asia, Africa, and America. That of 
the Nile is the largest and most formidable of the tribe 
—commonly measuring between eighteen and twenty-five 
feet in length, and upwards of five in circumfi&rence. Its 
fore-legs, which are rather shorter than the hind ones, 
have the same parts and conformation as the arms of a 
man. Its head is very long; and, both jaws bein^ move¬ 
able, it can open its mouth wider than any*other animal. 
It is of amazing strength, swiftness, and voracity,—de¬ 
vouring whatever animals*come within its reach. Lying 
in w'ait among the reeds on the margin of the river, it 
seizes its prey with a sudden spring, and drags it into the 
water to despatch it at leisure. Even the tiger often falls 
a prey to it. Its body is covered with a kind of armour 
which renders it impenetrable even to the shot of a mus¬ 
ket, except on the belly. Its roar is hideous. It^gener- 
ally moves in a straight line, and its great length obliges 
it to turn slowly and with difficulty, and hence there is 
an easy mode of eluding its grasp. The female depasita 
her eggs, which are scarcely larger than those of tho 
goose, in the sand, where they are hatched by the heat of 
the sun. The young, on bursting the sheH, move towards 
the water, and on their way thither great numbers are de¬ 
stroyed both by beasts and birds of prey. 

The Guana inh^its India and the warmer parte of 
America, and its adjacent islands. It is from three to five 
feet long, and as thick as a man's leg; the malp is gener- 
fdly of a greeny and the female of an ash colour. It lives 
in rocky and woody places, feeding on insects and vege¬ 
tables. It is perfectly harmless, easily4amed, and follows 
mankind like a dog. It^ is caught iy throwing a noose 
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over its head, and the flesh is so delicious that the sports¬ 
men of those countries hunt it with as much eagerness as 
Europeans do the hare or blackcock. When prov()kcd, 
it inflates the gular pouch to an immense size. 

The Salamander, a native of Germany and many j>arts 
of Europe, is tome^vhat ‘less than a foot in length, com¬ 
monly black, spotted with yellow. It exudes from its 
pores a milky liquor, by which it is for a very short pe¬ 
riod defended against thfe action of fire, wh^’ch has caused 
th(3 vulgar belief that is capable of existing in that cle¬ 
ment—a power which it possesses in no greater degree 
than frogs, snails, and many animals of the lizard tribe. 

The Chameleon has a crooked cylindrical tail; and, in¬ 
cluding this appendage, measures rather more than a foot 
in length. It has enormous lungs, which it can inflate 
at pleasure, and hence its thickness varies at diflerent 
seasons. It inhabits India and New Spain, living prin¬ 
cipally gmong the branches of trees, and feeding on flies, 
which it seizes by suddenly darting out its long w orm-like 
tongue. The pupil of its eye is very bright, and that 
organ is so admirably constriU*ted that the creature can 
see before, behind, and on either side of it, at the same 
instant; and all this by the aid of one eye, whilst the 
other is shut, or perfectly inactive. Its skin, though 
rough, is quite soft, and wher. it is “ at rest, the eminences 
on its surface appear of a bluish grejy, and the spaces be¬ 
tween them of a pale red and yellow; but viewed in dif¬ 
ferent lights it assumes every tint of colouring, and no 
two individuals can agree as to the exact shades it pre¬ 
sents to the eye. Hence, it has been in all ages alluded 
to as the emblem of a fickle unsettled mind, which varies 
with every turn of 'opinion, and is constant in nothing 
but perpetual change.** 

The Siren has two feet placed in the manner of arms, 
and furnished with claws. It is about two feet long; 
livei’ commonly in water, but sometimes ori land. It 
feeds on serpents, which it holds firmly between its jaws. 
It inhabits the sw'amps of South Carolina, and seems to 
be the link which unites the amphibious and fish tribes, 
being fumiiflied with gills like the latter, and feet like the 
former. It has d^kind of squeaking or singing voice, 
from which it has obtained its name. When thrown on 
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tlic ground it breaks in pieces Tike several of the serpent 
tribes. 


XIV .—Serpen ts. 

All animals of this kind have dilatable jaws, and a lax 
gullet* so that they can swallow, without mastication, an 
animal twice or thrice as thick |s their own neck. Their 
body is tapering, and their motion either a sudden bound 
or an irregular undulatory writhing. They cast their skin 
from time to time, and this they do so thoroughly that 
even the outer coat of the eye is often found in the 
slough.. They ar(^ generally of a forbidding or frightful 
aspect, inhabit damp unwholesome places, and live on ani¬ 
mal food. Some of the larger tribes attack and devour 
strong quadrupeds, .such as the ox, and even man himself; 
but the smaller tribes feed on small quadrupeds, birds, 
lizards, and even their own species. They are^apablo, 
however, of abstaining from food for a very long time— 
som(‘ of tliem for four, or six months, and upwards. Ser- 
])ents are divided into seven genera, and no fewer than 
two hundred and twei\ty-nine species, but only five of this 
number are natives of Britain. 

'flu; liatilc-Snake, which is a native of America, is one 
of the most dangerous of its kind, its bite generally i)rov- 
ing fatal in a few hours. The })oison, which is contained 
in small sacks situated at the base of the canine teeth, 
ciittTs the wound along with the teeth, and causes instan- 
ttuieous and most excruciating ])ain. The animal is aj^out 
the thickness of a man’s leg, and nearly fiAX* feet long; and 
it. is fortunate for the inhabitants of^he districts in which 
it resides, that it will seldom, unless prov^oked, attack any 
animal except its natural prey. Providence, too, has 
kindly so constructed it that it cannot move Avithoiit 
sounding an alarm to all in its vicinity; for in its t^il is 
inserted an instruufbnt, which makes a loud rattling noise 
wherever it stirs. This rattle is composed of a number 
of thin, hard, homy, hollow bones, linked together some¬ 
what like the curb-chain of a bridle, which rattle 
the slightest movement. From the circumstance of those 
under two years of age having no whilst that in 
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the old ones has been found to contain a very differeht 
number of joints, it has been conjectured that the animal 
acquires an additional bone every year till the numbei^ 
amounts to forty. The power of fascinating its prey, as¬ 
cribed to this creature by some naturalists, does not seem 
to be siifficieniMy establislied, and neither are they agreed 
as to the nature of its progressive motion. Rattle-Snakes, 
although oviparous, briij^g forth their young aUVe—the 
mother hatching her eg^s internally. Thqy secure them¬ 
selves against the severity of winter, by burying them¬ 
selves in the earth, or creeping into holes or caverns un¬ 
der ground. 

The Boa Tribe contains ten species, not one of which 
is poisonous. The Constrictor is the largest of all Ser¬ 
pents, frequently measuring thirty or forty feet in lengtli. 
He is of a dusky white colour, beautifully variegated with 
rhombic spots, and inhabits the torrid regions both in 
the old and the new world. He lodges in caves and thick 
forests'; and in tlie latter situation often twines hiinsclf 
round the trunk of a tree till his prey comes within reach. 
He then twists himself firmlyfround it, and squeezes it to 
death. So vast is his strength that he breaks and bruises 
the bones of Deer, Buffaloes, Tigers, and other quatlru- 
peds, which he encircles; and after having deprived tliciii 
of life, he licks them all over, covering them with a 
slimy substance which makes them more easily swallow¬ 
ed. He then begins at the lower extremities, and sucks 
the carcass slowly into his body. He has been observed 
for a considerable tjme with the horns of a stag sticking 
out of bis mouth, these being two large to swallow, and 
too hard to digest. After swallowing a largo animal, the 
Constrictor usuallyd)ctakes liimself to the nearest seques¬ 
tered spot, that he may digest his meal undisturbed. But 
after indulging to excess he becomes, like the surfeited 
glutton, heavy, stupid, and sleepy; and then he, in his 
turn, falls an easy prey to his enemies. 

The Coluber or Viper Tribe contains one hundred and 
thirty-six species that are innoxious, and thirty-six that 
have hollow fangs. Two of the noxious and one of the 
harmless kind inhabit Great Britain. The British Viper 
abounds most ix\^hc Hebrides, and measures about two 
fe0t in len^h. Th^ ground colour is a dingy yellow | 
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and the back, from head to tail? is marked with a row of 
rhomboidal black spots, joined to each other at the angu¬ 
lar points; the sides are covered with triangular spots ; 
and the belly is quite black. Its motion is slow. Although 
oviparous, the mother hatches the eggs in her own body, 
and excludes the young alive. ^ The egg^are about the 
size of a blackbird's, and are linked together like a string 
of beads. The reptile seldom^arries more than eleven 
eggs at a time, and each egg cj^ntains from one to four 
yo-ing; so thjCt an entire brood averages from twenty to 
thirty. The creature is capable of existing an immense 
length of time without food. One was confined in a box 
for six months, during which time it received no nourish¬ 
ment, and yet lost none of its vivacity. Indeed, in a state 
of confinement they neither cat food nor indulge in sleep; 
and in a state of nature they feed only during a small 
portion of the year, and become torpic^ during the \\ inter. 
Their bite produces sudden swelling and inflammation ; 
but a little olive oil instantly applied to the paiT, and a 
sufficient quantity taken internally to prove emetic, gen¬ 
erally effects a perfect curq in a few hours. 

The Spectacle Snake takes its name from a black and 
white mark on its bead, somewhat resembling a pair of 
spectacles. Its small head is covered wdth large scales, 
and its body with smooth ones. It is an inhabitant of 
India,—the most venomous of its tribe, and scarcely in¬ 
ferior to the rattle-snake in the malignity of its poison. It 
is often caught by the natives, and, after having had its 
fangs extracted, is taught to throw itself into a variety of 
fantastic attitudes to the sound of music, and, when suf¬ 
ficiently expert, is exhibited as a show. 

The Snake Tribe consists of two British, and twenty- 
four foreign species. The British Snak <4 sometimes ex¬ 
ceeds four feet in length, and is perfectly harmless. Its 
neck is slender, and its body gradually#wells towards the 
middle. Along the entire ridge of its back are two 7g)ws 
of black spots, froitf which proceed numerous spots in 
straight lines across the body. The back and sides are 
covered with small scales, and the’belly with oblong trans¬ 
verse plates,—^those on the belly being dusky, and tlfose 
on the sides of a bluish white. There i^a spot of pale^el- 
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low on each side of the nick, and at the base of the yellow 
spot is a triangular black one. Although it bears a strong 
resemblance to the viper, and like it feeds on mice, in¬ 
sects, and frogs, yet their habits are in raapy important 
I’cspects different. The viper delights in dry, stony, or 
challi V soil; the snake in moist situations. The viper 
brings forth her young alive ; the snake deposits her eggs 
i?i dunghills, the heat of which promotes the exclusion of 
her progeny. The sna^j, like the rest of the genus, bc- 
coinos toijiid during tnc winter—taking up its abode 
among the tools of a hedge, or under an old tree. 

The Painted Snake, a native of South America, is per¬ 
fectly innocent, and is the most beautiful of its genus. 
It varies, however, very much in its colours; but is gener¬ 
ally of an orange ground, with black blotches. Sonie- 
tinios it is black and 'white, and sometimes pale rose and 
black, paler on the belly, and beautifully faseiated with 
bars of deep blacld 

The SloLu PForm, or Blind Worm, as it is more gener¬ 
ally called, is found in Britain and various other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. None of the genus possess the fangs 
necessary to inject poison, but'some of the species are fur¬ 
nished with the bags in which it is secreted. It is so very 
fragile that if thrown down it breaks into pieces, but it 
is so tenacious of life, that the fragments li^'C and move 
for a long while. The kind common to* this country is 
perfectly harmless. 

The Amphishoena contains only five species; and the 
animals of this genus are chiefly remarkable for the diffi¬ 
culty there is in distinguishing their head from tlieirtail, 
and the singular faculty of moving either backwanls or 
fonvards with eqij^il case. They have no scales, but a 
smooth, equalj^ cylindrical body. 

The genus CceeiJia contains only two species, which 
have their bodies covered with wrinkles instead of scales, 
an^ two tentacula, or feelers, on the upper lip. 

The genus ^Acrochordus contaijis only one species, 
namely, the Warted Snake, It is a native of Java, re¬ 
siding clnefly among the pepper plantations, and growing 
BQinetimes to seven feet long. The body gradually thick¬ 
ens towards the middle, and suddenly contracts towards the 
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tail, whrch is short, and slightly actiminated. The colour 
Is brown, paler beneath, and the sides variegated with a 
dirty white. The body is completely covered with tu¬ 
bercles or w'arts, w'henoc the creature takes its name. 


XY.—The Whale, 

The Whalg Tribe, C^’tacccr,Comprehends th6 largest of 
existing animals. Although inhabitants of* the ocean, 
they have several features in common with the larger 
quadrupeds, and have therefore been placed by natural¬ 
ists in the class of mammalia, or suck-giving animals. 
Thus, they are viviparous, or produce living offspring; 
their skin is smooth, and without scales; their blood is 
warm; they have a heart, and lungs by which they 
breathe; and they resemblfs mammalia in some other 
particulars. However, as they have not been noticed in 
any of the former volumes of this scries, we ffere give 
them a jdacc according to their popular, and apparently 
more natural classificatioii. 

The Whale is the largest animal of 'which we have any 
certain information, the Great Greenland, or Common 
Whalebone Whale, being usually about sixty feet long. 
Formerly this animal was represented to be of much 
greater size, but Mr Scorcsby, an eminent Arctic voyager, 
has proved that this rests upon no good authority. A 
whale about sixty feet long, and forty feet in circumfer¬ 
ence, will weigh seventy tons, and yield about thirty tons 
of oil, which some years ago would bring between L.1600* 
and L.1800. The blubber or fat, from which the oil is 
extracted, is from eight to twenty inches in thickness, and 
forms, beneath the skin, a complete covermg, by wliich the 
animal heat is retained, even in the extreme cold of the 
Polar Seas. The head alone constitutes a third of its 
whole bulk. Thi^Jips, about twenty feet long on«each 
side, when open, exnibit, as it were, the dhtrance of a huge 
cavern, capable of admitting a ship's jolly boaj;, while, in 
contrast, the throat it said to be so contracted as scarcely 
to admit of a small herring. In place of teeth, the ilj)per 
jaw of these creatures is thickly set wi|h that well-known 
substance called whalebone; as the^ feed on tlm smaller 
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kind of marine animals, which are necessarilj received 
into the mouth along with a large quantity of sea water, 
they are, by means of these laminae or leaves of whale* 
bone, which act like a filter, able to retain their food and 
get rid of the liquid. The jaw bones, extending along 
on each side oJ[]f*/he mouth, are from fifteen to twenty feet 
long. These may sometimes be seen in'the neighbour¬ 
hood of our fishing townSjOlaced upright instead ol gate¬ 
posts, one on each side or the gateway, in the form of a 
Gothic arch. The fins or flappers, placed immediately 
behind the eyes, are nine feet long, and serve merely to 
balance and direct the motions of the animal. The tail 
is about twenty feet broad, lying flat and horizontal in the 
water, and is of such tremendous pqwer that a single blow 
has been known to throw a large boat, with all its crew, 
into thp air to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. Some¬ 
times the whale*plunges bis head downwards, with his tail 
erected above the surface; and in this perpendicular po¬ 
sition he ^eats the water wdth amazing fury. On these 
occasions the sea foams, and vapours darken the air; the 
lashing is heard several miles ofI‘, like the roar of a distant 
tempest. Sometimes he heaves his huge body entirely 
above the waves with a gambol that strikes dismay into 
those w ho, for the first time,,witness these pastimes of the 
monsters of the deep. The most extraordinary circum¬ 
stance in the conformation of the whale is the nostrils or 
blow-holes, situated nearly on the lop of the head. With 
these, when blowing beneath the surface, be will throw 
the water to the height of fifty feet, with a noise which, 
by sMue,, has been compared to the discharge of a canqoqc 
The ships engaged in the whale fishing are constructed 
of greqt strength, eadn carrjring six or seven boats, and 
from forty to fifty men. The boats are suspended round 
the ship, ready to be launched in a few minutes, while onq 
is kept manned and afloat. The captain, or some inferior 
office&r, seated aloft in a kind of light sojitry-box called the 
crow’s nest, and provided with a telescope and a speaking 
trumpet, surveys the surrounding ocean to a great distance. 
The instant he spies a whale he giyes notice to those on 
deckr'^ko imipediately launch some of the boats and set 
out in pursuit, Each boat has a harpooner, who stands at 
the prow mf the boat ready to dart the harpoon into the 
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animal. To this instrument is attached a rope exceeding 
four thousand feet in'lcngth, coiled lip in different parts 
of the boat^ One of the boats, in the deepest silence, ap> 
proaches him from behind, when the harpooner darts his 
instrument into the back of the whale, which, on receiving 
the wound, usually plunges to sp great deplb, swimming at 
the rate of nine or ten miles an hour. The greatest care 
and aftention are then nc’cesftry that the line run off 
smoothly and readily, as should^it become entangled for a 
moment, the boat and crew may be drawn after him under 
the waves. When the line belonging to the first boat is 
nearly exhausted, the crew make a signal to the others for 
a supply. Should this not be at hand, the rope is turned 
once or twice round a kind of post called the bollard or 
billet-head, in order that the speed of the whale may be 
somewhat retarded ; while the frictiorf from the rope 
whirling round the boiled is so great that tlie harpooner 
is enveloped in smoke, and water must bo poura^l on the 
bollard to prevent it from catching fire. Instances are 
related of the whale running out several miles of rope, 
and of one being at last cahght after exhausting about six 
miles of cord, though not all in one continued line, but 
run out by harpoons darted from several boats. 

When the whale is first strack, the boat’s crew hoist a 
flag as a signal to the watch on board the ship, who rouse 
tho^e sleeping below by stamping on the deck and crying 
aloud, “ A fall! Afall!*^ These immediately rush out 
in their sleeping shirts or drawers into an atmosphere the 
temperature of which is often some* degrees below zero, 
carrying with them their clothes, and dressing while otSers * 
are launching and pushing off the boats. The tumult is! , 
so great at this moment, as sometimes to strike the unex¬ 
perienced with the greatest alarm, from tlieir fears of the 
ship being about to sink; and an instance lately occurred 
of a person dying from the effects of terror. The whale 
continues for soma time under the watejf, on an ayefage 
about half an hour, but is obliged to re-ascend for the sake 
of breathing. In the meantime, the boats, spread in vari¬ 
ous directions, are waiting his re-appearance, when is 
pierced with oxie or more harpoons before he again de¬ 
scends, and ultimately with lances, till Ulood, issuing from 
the wounds, tinges the sea to a great distance. At length. 
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quite exhausted, he lays himself on his side or bade, and 
expires. 

There are several species of whales. That called by 
the sailors MazorbaeJe, though smaller than the last, is a 
still longer and more powerful animal. He haa been 
found upwardr of 100 feet in length, and is of such amaz¬ 
ing speed, that Mr Scoresby states he has seen him run 
off 9^ yards of line in a ^nutc, though he usually swims 
at the rate of about twelve miles an hour^ He affords, 
however, a very small proportion of oil, and is therefore 
seldom sought after or destroyed. 

The l^roacf-nosed TVhaley the JRcaJeed Whale, and the 
Fmncr, are wdialcs of a small size, resembling the last, 
and arc sometimes seen upon our own coast. 

The CachaJotf or Si^ermaccti Whale, though found in 
the northern seas, abounds chief! v in the southern ocean. 
It is of great length, and a most unwdeldy-looking crea¬ 
ture ; tl|e head in some species being longer than the 
body. It is noted for the fimmess of the oil which it yields, 
and for a peculiar substance called spermaceti, 'which is 
found chiefly in its enormous' head. Ambergris is like¬ 
wise obtained from the intestines of this animal. They 
are exceedingly fierce, and one has been knowm to attack 
and sink even a large whaler. They ar^ seen in largo 
herds usuall}’^ headed by a male of very large dimensions. 

The Narwhal, or Sea Unicorn^ is an inhabitant of the 
frozen seas, and one of the most ferocious of the whale 
tribe ; w^h'at is called its horn is, in fact, a tootli, which 
gi'ows from the upper jaw of the creature: it is of a sub- 
•staOflce like ivory, but harder, and spirally twisted, and 
grows to a very sharp point. With this it will attack 
whatever comes in hs way, and it is said in an especial 
manner to direct its attacks against the common or Whale¬ 
bone Whale, and to be able, with this deadly weapon, to 
penetrate to the heart of its enemy wdth one thrust. 

Hi the whale tribe are included H\c Porpoise and the 
Dolphin, which *are often seen on our shores; and the 
Lamantiny by others called the Sea Cow, found in the 
Atiautic, on the coasts of Africa and America. From its 
round head, face decorated with mustaches, audits breasts, 
and being often seen seated on an isolated rock, may have 
arisen many jof the stories of Mermaids. 
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%Vl.—Fishes. 

¥ 

The Oc(?an is the great receptacle of fishes, compara¬ 
tively few being found in fresh water. The number to 
which names have been given js, accordi^ to Linnmus, 
above four hundred ; but of these, from the element they 
inhabft, our knowledge is limijpd. The history of fishes, 
therefore, has little in it eiitomaining; and, as it is im- 
jiossible to render any description very intelligible with¬ 
out the assistance of numerous photos, we shall confine 
our attention to a very few of the more remarkable. 

Most fishes exhibit the same external form, sharj) at 
either end, and swelling in the middle, by which they are 
enabled to move with gi'catcr celerity and case. The fins, 
by which they direct their course through the water, re¬ 
ceive their names from their situation. The dorsal^ or 
hack Ji7is, of which there are often more tlian one, and the 
ant/7, or vent fin, assist in steadying the body ofithe fish ; 
the pcrtu7'al, or hi'cast fins, support the head, and some¬ 
times along with the vcnU-al, or belli/ fins, assist in pro¬ 
pelling tin; animal; and lastly, the caudal fin, or tail, 
which constitutes the chief impelling power, on being 
moved from side to side, in the same manner nearly as a 
man impels a boat by a single scull-oar over the stern, 
e.nablt's the fish to dart forward with the greatest veloc¬ 
ity. Ill the inside of the fish, and close to the back, is 
the swim, or air-hladdcr, the use of which has long been 
the subject of dispute; some asserting that, from its situ ¬ 
ation, it merely assists in keeping the body in its upright, 
position ; and others, that besides this, by contracting or 
dilating the bag, and thereby diinigiishing or incrciasing 
its vSjiecific gravity, the fish is enabled tl^J more easily to 
sink or rise in the water. The gills are the organs by 
which they breathe; by these the animal separates the 
vital air from the water wdiich it inhales, and again throws 
it out, after this pfocess, by the gill-(>penings. In the 
history of fish, nothing is more astonishing than their re¬ 
production. In the roe of a cod the numbeV of ova or 
eggs has been found to amount to nine or ten millions, 
and in a sturgeon, to the incredible number of one,hiin- 
dred and fifty thousand millions; ama it is calculated that 
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the young of a single herling, if allowed to multiply un¬ 
molested for twenty years, would occupy a space equal in 
bulk to ten such globes as th^ earth on which we live. 

Of the inhabitants of the deep, those of the shark kind 
are the most formidable and voracious. Of this numerous 
and terrific t^e, the Wiite Shark is the largest, being 
from twenty to thirty feet long. The mouth is enor¬ 
mously wide, as is the th^at, and capable of swallowing 
a man with grc&t case. But its furniture of teeth is still 
more terrible; of these there are six rows, amounting, it 
is said, to one hundred and forty-four in number, hard, 
sharp, and pointed; while others assert that the number 
of rows is uncertain, and that they increase with the age 
of the animal. When the shark is at rest, the teeth lie 
quite flat in his mouth; but when he prepares to seize his 
prey, he erects all his dreadful apparatus, by the lielp of 
a set of muscles that join them to the Jaw; and the animal 
he seizes dies instantaneously, pierced with a hundred 
wounds. He is furnished with great goggle eyes, which 
he turns with ease on every side; his skin is rough, hard, 
and prickly; being that substance which covers instru¬ 
ment cases called shagreen. No fish can swim so fast as 
he; and with such amazing powers for destruction, he 
would quickly unpeople even the ocean; but, providen¬ 
tially, his upper jaw projects so far beyond his low'er, that 
he is obliged to turn on one side to seize his prey, and this 
causing some delay, permits his intended victim sometimes 
to escape, llis organs of smell are extremely acute, en¬ 
abling him to discover his prey at a considerable distance, 
weveu during the night. They follow vessels for hundreds 
of miles, to pick up whatever may fall or bo thrown over¬ 
board, and shoals of charks have been seen in the wake of 
a slave ship, eag'irly watching for the bodies of those un¬ 
fortunate creatures who had died through disease or con¬ 
finement. They have even been seen to leap out of the 
watii'* to seize a corpse before it was lowered into the sea, 
to tlie height of fiearly twenty feet. 

The shark is sometimes captured by baiting a large hook 
with a piece of beef or pork; but the Negro adopts a 
bolder and more dangerous method. Armed only with 
a knife, he fearlesshv plunges into the water, swims for¬ 
ward to encounter his foe, and just as the shark turns on 
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bis side to seize him, he plunges his weapon into his helly^ 
and by repeated stabs at last succeeds in conquering this 
dreaded monster of the depp. The fish is then dragged 
to the sho^e, where he affords a noble feast to the adja¬ 
cent villages. 

The is remarkable for the unac^untable power 

which it possesses of benumbing the limb, and sometimes 
the whole of the body of the person who touches it. The 
sensation it thus communicateslias been compared to that 
r»neived from the shock of an electrical machine; but 
how tills effect is produced remains a mystery. Its body 
is of a circular form, sometimes al>out two feet in diam¬ 
eter ;—usually of a brownish colour above, and white 
below;—and weighs about twenty pounds;—but some 
have be(m found to weigh between seventy and eighty. 

The Sturgeon^ though one of the largest of fishes, is yet 
onefiof the most delicious, and, at the same time, one of 
the most harmless. It usually attains the lengtlj of eigh¬ 
teen feet, and weighs about five hundred pound^ It is 
an inhabitant of Ihe^xicean, and, like the salmon, ascends 
rivers for the purpose of depositing its spawn. -In the 
W’olga, the Danube, and the Rhine, it is caught in great 
numbers; as also in some rivers of North America. 
Though strong in tlie water, no sooner is its head raised 
above the surface than it becomes quite spiritless, and 
tamely suffers itself to bo dragged on shore. Its flesh, 
besides being eaten fresh, is prepared in various w ays for 
food, being salted, dried, and marinated, that is, pickled 
writh vinegar and sw^eet herbs. It affords a useful oil, 
and produces great quantities of the finest descriptioif of 
tliat valuable article, isinglass; and its roe is made into 
a substance called \:aviare. Instances are not unfrequeut 
of small ones being caught in the Thanfes ; and on these 
occasions it is usually presented cither to the Sovereign 
or the Lord Mayor. 

The S‘word-Fi8h^\Vi& received its name from the leifgth- 
ened form of its upper jaw, the extremity of which is pro¬ 
longed in such a manner as to resemble a sv^gord. This 
fish is extremely large and powerful, being from twelve to 
eighteen feet in length: of its amazing strength the fol¬ 
lowing facts are sufficient evidence. W an Schouten; who 
circumnavigated the globe in the blginning of the sevesk 
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teentli century^ states, ,tha^ ** a great iisb) or sea monster, 
having a horn like an elephant’s tooth^i except being full 
and not hollow, struck the ship with such great strength, 
that it entered into three planks of the ship, two of green 
and one of oaken wood, and into a rib, where it turned 
upward, .to th.ejir great go.od fortune.” And in the year 
17^5, in refitting his Majesty’s ship Leopard, the ship¬ 
wrights found ill her botti^ part of the sword of*one of 
these fishes. It had peifetrated through the sheathing, 
which was an inch thick, passed tlirough three inches of 
plank, and bc 3 'ond that four inches and a half into the 
timber. The workmen declared it impossible, with a ham¬ 
mer of a quarter of a hundred w eight, to drive an iron 
pin, of the same form and size, to the same depth, in less 
than eight or nine strokes, whilst this liad been effected 
by only one. To account for this attack oii these inani¬ 
mate masses, it is to be rcmcmlicrcd tliat the sword-fishes, 
naturally waging war with whales and the larger kinds 
of CrtacCa, may very likely mistake the hull of the vessel 
for the^enormous body of one of these huge creatures. • 


.XVII .—Fishes continued. 

The Dorado, by sailors erroneously called the Dolphin, 
is chiefly found in tropical climates, and is at once one of 
the most active and most beautiful of the finny tribe. It 
is about six feet long; the hack all over enamelled with 
spots of a bluish green and silver; the tail and fins of a 
^old colour; and all have a brilliancy of tint, that nothing 
but nature’s pencil can attain: the eyes are placed on 
each side of the head,flarge and beautiful, and surrounded 
with circles of shining gold. Of all others, the Flying- 
Fish most abounds in the same seas, and as it is a small 
animal, seldom growing above the size of a herring, it is 
chiefly sought by the Dorado. The latter having a full 
complement of fitss is enabled to cut its way through the 
water with amazing rapidity. On the other hand, the 
Flying-fish, being furnished with a pair of pectoral fins 
longer than its body, is able to fly for some time with 
greak.velocity. Tl^e Dorado, darting to the surface in 
pursuit of his prey,^t first leaps firom the water witdi 
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u velocity little short, as it woUfld seem, of that of a caii- 
uon ball; then rising and falling he appeal? to stride along 
the sea with fearful rapidity, while his brilliant colours 
sparkle and* flash in the sun*with great splendour. The 
Flying-fish thus hotly pursued rise to the height of about 
twenty feet, and at one stretch will fly above two hundred 
yards in little more than half a minute; thftl occasionally 
dropping into,.but merely toi^chiiig the surface of the 
sea, tlicy renew their flight with-additional vigour, but at 
loixgth losing strength and confidence, they fall, one after 
another, into tho Dorado’s jaws as they light on the water, 
or are swallowed up instantly afterwards. 

The Scilmon is a fish so well knowm, that any descrip¬ 
tion of its form and colour is unnecessary. They arc in¬ 
habitants of the sea, but at stated periods ascend rivers, 
sometimes as far as five hundred miles, to deposit their 
8])awn. In their progress they will surmount many ob¬ 
stacles, and will even spring u}) cataracts to a considerable 
height. Having arrived at suitable spawning gr<mnd, the 
salmon ]>air and proceed to the shallow gravelly fords, 
where they furrow out a bad, sometiinos ten or twelve feet 
* long, by working up against the stream with their snouts. 
Here the sjjawn is dei)osited and covered at the same time, 
and remains for several months; after which the young 
fry ap])ear, scarcely an inch in length, and for a time con¬ 
nected with the egg. According to the older writers, 
these betake themselves to the neighbouring pools, w here 
they increase to tw^o or three inches in length; they then 
descend to the sea, and return shortly after as grilse, with 
the more aged individuals. But, from some experiments, 
lately made, it is confidently asserted that, previous to their 
migration to the sea, they assume thetform of pars, in which 
state they are known, and continue forgone year, w'hen 
they become smoults, after which they proceed to the sea, 
and reidrn as already mentioned. The salmon is caught 
in various ways, principally by nets and the rod, wiiicli 
latter method has nt>w become a very flfehiouable amuse¬ 
ment. 

The Gymnotus, or Electi'ic Eclf resembles a large w^ater 
serpent, and is from five to six feet in length. Tho^' in¬ 
habit several streams in South Ameri<^ abounding vi the 
Amazon, the Oronooko, and its branches. The Indians^ 
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in order to take them, dr9/e a number of wild horses into 
the pool, on which the eels first expend their electria 
power. Humboldt describes a scene of this kind, which 
we abridge: “ The Indians tbld us they would ‘ fish with 
horses,' of w^hich we found it difficult to form an idea; 
but we soon saw our guides return from the savannah, 
which they hSil been scouring for wild horses and mules. 
They brought about thirty with them, which tbey^forced 
to enter the pool. The extraordinary noise caused by the 
horses* hoofs, makes the fish issue from the mud, in which 
they bury themselves, and excites them to combat; they 
swim on the surface of the water, and crowd under the 
bellies of the horses and mules. The Indians, provided 
with harpoons and long slender reeds, surround the pool 
closely, and prevent the horses from running away. The 
eels, stunned by the noise, defend themselves by the re¬ 
peated discharge of their electric power, and during a long 
time they seem to prove victorious. Several horses sink 
beneath'ihe violence of the invisible strokes which they 
receive from all sides, and stunned by the force and fre¬ 
quency of the shocks, disappear under the water. Others, 
panting, with mane erect, and haggard eyes expressing 
anguish, raise themselves, and endeavour to flee from the 
storm by which they are overtaken. In less than five 
minutes two horses were drowned. The horses are prob¬ 
ably only stunned, not killed, but they are drowned from 
the impossibility of rising, amid the prolonged struggles 
between the other horses and the eels. At last the mules 
and horses appeared less frightened; their manes no longer 
bristled, and their eyes expressed less dread. The eels, 
which require a long rest and abundant nourishment to 
repair what they hai^e lost of galvanic force, approach 
timidly the edga of the marsh, where they are taken by 
means of small harpoons, fastened to long cords.** Hum¬ 
boldt afterwards states,—“ If by chance you receive a 
strok^i before the fish is wounded, or wearied by long 
pursuit, the pain land numbness are so violent, that it is 
impossible to describe the nature of the feeling they ex¬ 
cite. I do’ not remember having ever received from the 
strokes of an electncal machine, a more dreadful shock 
than jbhat which I experienced by imprudently placing 
both my feet on an eel just taken out of the water. 1 
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vras aifected the rest of the da^with a yiolent pain in the 
knees, and in almost eyery joint.^ 


X\m.-^Ih8ecfs. 

Insects are very small animals, having their heads 
fu’*nished witL antennse or boms,—^their bodies, which 
are without blood, bones, or cartilages, covered with a 
kind of bony substance instead of skin,^—and a row of 
spiracles, or breathing holes, running along each side of 
the body. Their horns arc jointed, and moveable in every 
part, being organs of sense to their owners. The antennui 
must be carefully distinguished from the palpi or feelers, 
which are situated on each side of the mouth. Tliey are 
generally in pairs, and some kinds have four, and others 
six. They, like the antenna5, are jointed and nioveable, 
but are always short, and destitute of the crustaceous 
coating with which the antennae are covered. 

Insects are numerous beyond conception—the whole 
earth literally teeming with them. Indeed, there is not 
a plant, not a leaf, not a grain, but supports living crea¬ 
tures that even the microscope can scarcely make visible 
to our eyes. They far surpass the classes of animals al¬ 
ready noticed, in the beauty of their colouring, in variety, 
and singidarity of structure,—^in the mode of construct¬ 
ing thoir abodes, and many other particulars ; and small 
and insignificant as they may appear to the thoughtleg^s,^ 
yet they form a very important part in the economy of 
nature. They supply a large portioi^of the food of many 
of the feathered tribes, and no inconsid^able portion of 
that of several species of fish ; and if some of them seem 
a nuisance to man, others contribute largely to his com¬ 
fort and support. We may mention as instances, the !j^ee, 
the Silk-worm, the^Gall Fly, the Cochineal Insect, and 
the Spanish Fly. 

All the winged and some of the wingless ifisects pass 
through three distinct states of existence. From theW^gg, 
and let it be remembered that most of the insect trib^ are 
oviparous, comes forth the larva, which is called by the 
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different names of cate^pi^lla^, maggot, or grub. In this 
state tlie creature is a very soft substance, extremely vo¬ 
racious of its own peculiar food, and usually possesses a 
great many feet. Having attained its full size it passes 
into the pupa state. In some kinds of insects there is 
but little difference between the larva and pupa state; in 
others the diffbrence is very great. The Butterfly affords 
a beautiful instance of the latter, and its jmpa i*s called 
a chr 3 "salis. From the chrysalis proceeds the perfectly 
formed insect, furnished with antennas which, hav’kig 
fluttered about in its gorgeous apparel for a few days, or 
weeks, lays its eggs, the seeds of a future progemy, and 
dies. 

The 'CcScct/Cf or CocIc-ChaffcTy which inhabits Brit¬ 
ain and the northern parts of Europe, is the most mis¬ 
chievous of European insects. The grub is soft and grey, 
with testaceous head and legs, remains in the earth three 
years before it is transformed into the perfect insect, and 
dcvoiiiVthc r(K>th of corn and other vegetables, sometimes 
laying waste a large tract of country. The sticks 

to the tr(‘c w’hose loaves it feeds upon, and is eagerly 
souglit after and devoured by swiue, bats, crows, and 
poult ry. 

The Fire-Fly tribe contains many remarkable insects. 
AVe may mention the Glow-worm^ which inhabits the 
woods and meadows of Britain. The female is larger 
than the male, and emits a beautiful phosphoric light for 
the j}urposo of attracting her mate. But though many of 
the Englisli si)eci(*s are very elegant insects, they are far 
.,ir^rior both in size and splendour to the foreign ones, 
some of w’hiclt are upwards of tw'o inches in length. 

f’lie Great hamicT^i-Fly of Surinam, is one of the most 
curious of nature’s productions. It is about three inches 
long, and ui)w ards of five in expanse of wing: the ground 
colour is an elegant yellow, beautifully variegated with 
strijH^s and spots of different colours: and during the night 
it emits so stroiig»a phosphoric light Irom its head or lan¬ 
tern, that a person may see to read by it, and travellers 
B 0 inctimes'"u 8 e it as a torch or lantern. 

The Dragvn~Fly is a beautiful insect, about three inches 
long,, and rather ipore in expanse of wing. It is of all 
colours,—^blue, green, scarlet, and white, and in the siun- 
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mcr months it may frequently bt seen hovering over stag¬ 
nant waters or slow flowing streams, in which the larvne 
also reside.« They are two ^"cars in passing through the 
larva and pupa state, and when arrived at maturity are 
exceedingly rapacious, preying uponaquatic insects, wliich 
they seize very dexterously on ‘the wing ■»iiith a pair of 
jointed forceps wherewith the head is armed. 

The Kphnnera, or Day-Fly^ is one of the most sliort- 
livod of anim{ds, and is every w'here found about waters 
during summer. They seldom live abov(i a day—soim; of 
the species not a single hour; yet in tliis, their brief life, 
tlu^y seem to enjoy all the hajipincss of which irrational 
creatures arc capable,—^perform all the functions of life, 
and die after propagating thidr species. The larva is six- 
footed, active, furnislied with a tail, resides in the water, 
possesses lateral processes or fins, and is greedily devoured 
by tront and other fish. The pupa resembles the larva, 
but has the rudiments of wings. ^ 

The Fion-Ant, which is coiisidcrahly smaller than the 
Dragon-Fly, preys wdth the most savage ferocity upon 
ants and smaller insects. Tor the pur]»osc of ensnaring 
them it sinks itself into the sand, and forms a kind of run¬ 
nel or pit, in which it lies buried np to the head. Such 
insects as come near this trap are sure to tumble into i1, 
and not being able to scramble up the sides of a project¬ 
ing sand bank, are seized and devoured by the Lion-Ant. 
But if the sides of the pit should not give way, aiul the 
unlucky captive seems likely^ to escape, its merciless enemy 
instantly sends up from his broad flat head, which ho uses 
as a shovel, sucli showers of sand as speedily cause it fl)* 
tunihlc down, and then its doom is sealed. 


XIK .—Insects continued. 

Or the "Bee theroi are nearly three hgindred diffeftint 
kinds,—thirty of v/hich inhabit Great Britain. Most of 
the species arc gregarious, living in considerable conunu- 
nitios, but some of them are solitary. The //owcy^cc, 
which is a perfect model of industry, lives in large socie-^ 
ties, composed of males or drojicSf fe^iMles or queens,* and* 
neuters or working bees. The drone lives a life of iudo- 
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lence and gluttony, as neither his proboscis nor feet aro 
formed for collecting honey or wax. The sole business 
of their life seems to be attending on the Quo^n; and the 
number is usually about a himdred. The Queen is easily 
distinguished by her great size and short wings. After 
having dcstrof^d all the females in the larva or pupa state, 
the working bees take the queen under their particular 
protection, feed her, and "^attend upon her wherever she 
goes. In the brief period of about two months she lays 
between throe and four thousand eggs. When the com¬ 
munity have become too numerous to feel comfortable in 
their abode, the queen becomes agitated, and communi¬ 
cates her agitation to her faithful subjects. She then 
rushes out in quest of a new settlement, the working bees 
accompanying her in immense swarms, and wherever she 
alights they cling round her and guard her with the ut¬ 
most care. The owner of the bees takes care to observe 
the spotrwhere the swarm has settled, and loses no time 
in supplying them with a new habitation. This he places 
right over the cluster into which they have gathered, and 
they instantly take possession of it. This done, “ they 
form themselves into companies, generally of four, one 
of which traverses the field^ for materials, another is em¬ 
ployed in laying out the bottoms and partitions of the 
cells, the third finishes the cells and smooths the insides, 
and the fourth either brings food for the rest, or relieves 
those who return with their burdens. The same bees, 
however, do not always continue in the same employ, but 
change occasionally. In one day’s time they will con¬ 
struct cells enough for three thousand bees, allowing one 
cell for each bee, T})ese cells are perfect hexagons, those 
in each honeycqmb being double, opening on each side 
and closing at the bottom. 

Meantiirie those that remain in their old abode, and did 
not migrate with the queen, are without a ruler. This 
deficiency the working bees speedily supply, by setting 
another queen at liberty from the pupa state, and all the 
operations of the community proceed as before. It some¬ 
time;. happens that the young queen has made her ap- 
pear^ce befbre the departure of the old one, and in this 
eas6 that portion oi the community that do not mean to 
emigtrate kee^ their young sovereign in confinement, and 
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under itrict guard, till her predecessor has departed witli 
her attendants. The same hive generally throws off two 
or three swarms in the course of the summer. 

The working bets are extremely numerous. They gather 
honey from the nectar of flowers, and wax from the pol¬ 
len or dust which covers the stamina of nujperous plants. 
The latter they bring home in an unwrought state, in hol¬ 
lows uifiler the thighs, which, fifter being eaten and ma¬ 
cerated in the stomach, is discharged in small quantities, 
and moulded by the jaws into periect wax. 

It is very remarkable that in autumn, when the males 
are no longer needed, the neuters attack them, and sting 
them to death ; after which they carry their dead bodies 
out of the hive. But if by any accident the queen has 
been destroyed or lost, they become exceedingly dejected 
and inactive, and gladly hail any one that chance may 
throw in their way: or they enlarge some of the cells con¬ 
taining the eggs of working bees, and feed the larvae issu¬ 
ing from them with more abundant nourishment* and of 
a different quality, by whicli, when they change to flies, 
they become queens. It deserves notice, that they always 
keep a strong guard upon the entrance to the hive to keep 
out all foes; and that a few females in each hive are al¬ 
lowed to live during winter, in order to guard against 
accidents, and to lay the foundation of other societies. 

The AntSy or EnimetSy are a gregarious and proverbi¬ 
ally industrious family, consisting, like bees, of males, fe¬ 
males, and neuters. The neu^rs are the sole labourers, 
not only constructing the nests or ant-hills, and procuring 
food for the entire colony, but also protecting the larval;- 
commonly called ants’ eggs. They wander about all day 
ip search, of food or materials for tlfblr nests, and assist 
each other in bringing home whatever is foo cumbersome 
for such as have attempted it. They daily bring out of 
the nest the newly hatched larvse and expose them to the 
warmth of the sun, ^nd feed them till they are ahl<# to 
provide for themselves. In the evening they consume 
what has been collected during the day, and do not, as 
is usually supposed, lay up any store for the winter.^ 

But, of all Ants, the most remarkable family is that of 
the TermeSy or White Ant. The Whit# Ants are, indhed, 
a most extraordinary community, inlxabiting the East In- 
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dies, Africa, and South America* In wisdom and policy 
they far excel the Beaver, the Ant, or the Bee. The 
larva is about one-fourth of {in inch in length, six-footed, 
without eyes, but possessing short, strong, and toothed 
mandibles. The pupa is about half-an-inch long, without 
eyes, and fiinijshed w'ith 4 )rojcctiDg mandibles, which are 
long, sharp, and forked, but without teeth. Both the 
male and temale have four long horizontal wings, a small 
head, short sharp toothed mandibles, and prominent round 
eyes. The larva;, which are by far the most numerous 
class, arc the sole labourers, and not only build tlieir houses 
and [)rovide food for the males and females, but also take 
charge of the eggs. Their habitations are shaped like 
pyramids, rising to the height of ten or twelve feet, di¬ 
vided into different apartments, store-rooms for their pro¬ 
visions, vaulted chambers, and galleries of communication. 
So admirably arc these cemented, that four men may stand 
n[)on tliem without doing them the slightest injury ; and 
so numerous are they in Senegal, that they have the ap¬ 
pearance of native villages. The pupie never work, but 
they superintend the labourers, and guard theirhahitalions 
from violence or intrusion. When a breach is made in 
their mansions they rush forward and defend the entrauce 
with great ferocity ; some of them beating with their 
mandibles against any hard substance, as a signal to the 
other gnax'ds, or as an encouragement to the labourers. 
The latter cjuickly hasten to the scene of action, oacdi bear¬ 
ing a load of ttiinpered mortar in his mouth, and instantly 
repair the damage that has been done. W’heu a wall is 
' being erected, one steward superintends six or eight hun- 
dresd labourers, and often makes a noise with his mand- 
ibl(!, w liicli is invariably responded to by a loud hi§s from 
the entire body of labourers, who at the well-known signal 
evidently redouble their exertions. The males and fe¬ 
males having been extricated from the pupa state, fly 
abi-oad in the night, but their winge^J life is of vt;ry short 
duration ; for uo sooner has the suii arisen than their wdngs 
become <\xy, and they drop on the ground. Hero they 
arc father devoured by birds, or picked up by the inhab-* 
itants, who roast and eat them with great delight. Some 
fewvscapc their f^s, and these are humanely collected 
by the wor^ng Termites, and confined by pairs in mud 
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apartments, the openings of wlAch are so small that they 
cannot pass through them; but they are carefully attended 
and fed by the larvae, who can easily go out and in through 
the apertures. The Termitles are perhaps the most de¬ 
structive of insects; and the'mischief they commit is done 
with wonderful dexterity and raj^idity—scycely any ma¬ 
terial except atone or metal being able to resist their at¬ 
tacks. ©In a single night the^^ will completely destroy 
every article of wooden furniture, books, wearing apparel, 
or*!eatlier, in a house, not sparing even the flooring and 
riiftei’s. Nay, in a few hours, a large beam will be hol¬ 
lowed out to a mere shell, not thicker than a sheet of 
writing paper. 

The Scorpion has eight legs, and two clasps or hands 
on the fore part of the head ; eight eyes^^—three on each 
side of the thorax, and two on the back; two projecting 
feelers; a long jointed tail, terminated by a sharp crooked 
sting; and two instruments resembling comha^ situated 
between the breast and abdomen. The comb teeth vary 
in number, in the different families, from six to thirty- 
two. All scorpions are armed with a pungent sting, but 
it is only in very hot climates that any dangerous conse¬ 
quences flow Irom the wounds they inflict. In Europe 
their sting is never fatal, and the animal rarely exceeds 
three inches in length. In tropical climates, however, it 
fre(iuontly exceeds a foot in length, and its sting is often 
fataL They prey upon spiders, flies, worms, &c., and also 
ui)on one another. llx)th the larva and pupa arc eight 
footed, nimble, and have considerable^ resemblance to the 
perfect ioscct. 



SECTION V. 


Ill S CEli L ANEOU S. 


I .—hife of Columbus* 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the 
most intelligent minds were seeking in every direction 
for the scattered lights of geographical knowledge, a pro¬ 
found ignorance prevailed among the learned as to the 
western regions of the Atlantic; its vast water's wore re¬ 
garded with awe and wonder, seeming to bound the world 
as with a chaos, into which conjecture could not pene¬ 
trate, and enterprise feared to adventure. It is the ob¬ 
ject of the following notice briefly to relate the deeds and 
fortunes of the mariner who first had the judgment to 
divine, and the intrepidity to brave, the mysteries of this 
perilous deep; and who, by his hardy genius, his inflexi¬ 
ble constancy, and his heroic courage, brought the ends 
of the earth into communication with each other. The 
narrative of his troubled life is the link which connects 
the history of the old world with that of the new. 

Christopher Colbn, or Columbus, was born, it is be¬ 
lieved, in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He 
was the eldest son cd’a w’ool-comber, whose ancestors seem 
to have followed the same trade in that city for several 
generj^ions. While very young, Columbus was taught 
reading, writing, grammar, and arithmetic, and made some 
proficiency in drawing. He soon evinced a strong passion 
for geographical knowledge, and anr'rresigtible inclination 
for the sea; and his father seeing the bent of his mind, 
endeavoured to give him an education suitable for a marl- 
tin?'^ life. He sent him, therefore, to the University of 
Pa;^ia, where he was instructed in geometry, geography, 
astronomy^ navi^t^on, and the Latin tongue. Here he 
r^iuaiued but a short time, barely sufiicient to give him 
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the rudiments of the neoessaidlf sdenoes. Shortly after 
leav-ing the university,^he entered into nautical li^ and, 
according to his own. account, began to navigate at four* 
teen years of age. A compete obscurity rests upon this 
part of his history. It is believed he madie his first voy- 
ages with one Columbo, a hardy captain o|^the seas, who 
had risen to some distinction by his bravery, and who was 
a distant connection of his fanftily; and it would appeal 
that he sailed with this relative until, by his merit anc 
ptx'sevcrance, he rose to be the commander of a vessel. 

About this time the Portuguese were mosecuting mari' 
time discovery with great ard our. Cape B ojador had been 
doubled; the region of the tropics penetrat^ and divested 
of its fancied terrors; the greater part of the African coast, 
from Cape Blanco to Cape de Verde, explored, and the 
Cape de Verde and Azore Islands discovered. The fame 
of tliOvSe discoveries drew the attention of the world; and 
the learncHl, the curious, and the adventurous, resorted to 
Lisbon to engage in the enterprises continually fitting out. 
Among the rest, Columbus arrived there about the year 
1470. At Lisbon ho marMcd the daughter of an Italian, 
who had been one of the most distinguished navigators 
under Prince Henry, the special patron of these discover¬ 
ies. From his mothcr-in-law he obtained the chaiTts, jour 
Jials, and manuscripts belonging to her late husband By 
these means he became ac(][uainted with the routes ol the 
Portuguese, their plans and ideas, and he still farther in 
proved himself in geograjibical knowledge by several voy 
ages to the coast of Guinea. Thei^ and other circum¬ 
stances led him more and more to speculate on the grcfiL 
object of geographical enterprise, and while others were 
slowly and painfully seeking a routeIndia by following 
up the' coast of Africa, his daring genius conceived the 
bold idea of turning his prow’^ directly to the west, and 
seeking the desired land by a route across the Atlantic. 

Columbus moved to this determination by a (lili- 
gent study of a^Il the%eographical tbcorift of the ancients, 
aided by his own experience, by the discoveries of the 
moderns, and the advancement of astronomical science 
He set it down as a fundamental principle that the ftarth 
w^as a terraqueous globe, which might be travelled ^ver 
from cast to west, or the contrary. *I^e space extending 
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h‘om the most western p^int then known to the eastern 
extremity of Asia, he imagined would occupy about two- 
thirds of the circumfe»ence (^f the earth, whiph was then 
believed to be less than it actually is; and thus he was 
led to conclude that the distance from the western shores 
of Europe an^ Africa to <;he island of Cipango, supposed 
to be Japan, was far less than the truth. On these two 
happy errors depended, perhaps, the success of thts great 
enterprise. ^ 

Several years elapsed without any decided effort on tue 
part of Columbus to carry his design into execution. An 
enterprise of the kind required the patronage of some 
sovereign power, which Could furnish the necessary means, 
could assume dominion over the lands to be discovered, 
and could ensure suitable rewards and dignities to the 
discoverer. He first applied to King John of Portugal, 
by whose Councillors his theory was treated as extravagant 
and absprd, while they likewise behaved to him with the 
greatest duplicity. It has been asserted that after this 
he departed for Crenoa, and thence to Venice, where his 
proposals were likewise rejected. He, however, despatch¬ 
ed his brother Bartholomew to Henry VII. of England, 
whom he had heard extolled for his wisdom and munif¬ 
icence, but Bartholomew was unfortunately captured by 
pirates, and by this and other circumstances prevented 
from rejoining his brother, until long after the comple¬ 
tion of the discovery. For himself, he sailed for Spain, 
where he' appears to have arrived in great poverty ; nor 
is it one of the least extraordinary circumstances in his 
•Tffventful life, that he had, in a manner, to beg his way 
from court to court, to offer to Princes the discovery of a 
world. ^ 

A strangertt^tvelling on foot, accompanied by a young 
boy, stopped'dne day at the gate of a convent, near Palos, 
in Spain, and' asked of the porter a little bread and water 
for his child. That stranger was Columbus, accompanied 
by his son Diego, his wife having died in Portugal. The 
guardian .of the convent, Juan Perez de Merchena, an in¬ 
telligent and learned man, happening^ to pass by, entered 
into conversation with Columbus, was struck with the 
grahdeur of his ][lans, and invited him to reside some 
time at convexft. He sent for a scientific friend, 
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Garcia Fernandez, the physiciin of Palos, and with him, 
and sometimes several veteran pilots and mariners of 
Palos, conferences were held, whiofe ended in Juan Perez 
and his friend being convinced of the correctness of the 
theory of Columbus. After a short residence at tlie con. 
vent, Columbus, leaving his son Diego, ^et out in the 
spring of 1486 for the Castilian Court, then at Cordova, 
with a*lctter of reeommendatiftn from Juan Perez to his 
friend, Fernapdo de Talavera, confessor to Queen Isa¬ 
bella. On arriving at Cordova, he found it a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to obtain an audience, and a con¬ 
siderable time elapsed before King Ferdinand ordered 
the matter to be laid before a body of the most learned 
professors and theologians of the kingdom. By these his 
vie^^■^i were ridiculed, and bis project pronounced imprac¬ 
ticable and irreligious. Indignant at the neglect, ridicule, 
and repeated disappointments which he experienced, he was 
on the point of leaving S])aiii to lay his proposals before 
the Court of France. Taking Palos in his way, fiis friend 
Juan Perez received him with the deepest disappointment 
and sorrow. He had bi'ert father conlessor to the Queen, 
and determined to make another and more strenuous effort 
in favour of Columbus; and at last, after a bold and spir¬ 
ited appeal both to her passions and her reason, she was 
induced to grant her patronage to the undertaking. 

If the project of Columbus was the discovery of empires, 
his conditions were proportionally magnificent. I’he prin¬ 
cipal sfij)ulation was, that he should be invested with the 
titles and privileges of Admiral and Viceroy over the 
countries he should discover, with one-tenth of all gai^ 
either by trade or conquest; and that this dignity and 
office of High Admiral should de.4bond to his heirs and 
successors for ever. Notwithstanding 4he royal orders 
that were issued to the authorities of Palos for fitting out 
the armament for the expedition, it met with the greatest 
opposition. Notl\pig could equal the astonishmenUand 
horror of the people when they leamerfthc nature of the 
expedition in which they were ordered to engage. They 
considered the ships and crews as devoted to destruction, 
and the boldest seamen shrank from such a wild anH chi¬ 
merical cruise into the wilderness of tbet ocean. KepDated 
mandates were issued by the sovereign, but in vain. At 
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length Martin Alonzo Pii&on, a wealthy and enterprising 
navigator, and his brother, came forward, and by their in¬ 
fluence and example their friends and others were induced 
to embark, and in a short time three caravels, or small 
vessels, were equipped and ready for sea. 

Early in th^ morning of the 3d of August, 1492, Colum¬ 
bus set sail from Palos, sViering for the Canary Inlands. 
After reaching these, and repairing some damage which 
one of his vessels had received, he again set sail, steering 
nearly due west. On losing sight of the heights of Ferro, 
the hearts of the crew failed them, for they seemed to have 
taken leave of the world. Behind them was every thing 
dear to the heart of man—country, family, friends, life it¬ 
self ; before them every thing was chaos, mystery, and 
peril. In their despair many of the rugged seamen shed 
tears, and some broke into loud lamentations. Columbus 
tried to soothe their distress by describing the sj)lendid 
countrier to which he expected to conduct them, and by 
promises of every thing they could desire—promises not 
made for the purposes of deception, for he certainly be¬ 
lieved he should realize them all. On the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember Columbus first noticed the variation of the needle, 
a phenomenon which soon attracted the attention of the 
pilots, and filled them with consternation, but Columbus 
tasked his science and ingenuity for reasons which allayed 
their terrors. They soon arrived within the influence of 
the trade winds, which wafted them gently but speedily 
over a tranquil sea. They now began to see herbs ^d 
weeds drifting from t'he west, and birds flying in the same 
3?rection. Every one was eager to be the first to behold the 
wished for shore, for tjhe sov^ereigns had promised a pension 
of thirty crowns the first who should discover land. Co¬ 
lumbus had taken the precaution to keep his people igno¬ 
rant of the distance they had sailed, but they gradually be¬ 
came uneasy at the length of the voyage. They had ad¬ 
vanced much farther than ever man h^i sailed before, and 
yet were still pressing onward and onward into that appa¬ 
rently boundless abyss. Even the favourable wind was 
conju •ed by tbeirfears into a source of alarm. They feared 
that wind in these seas might always prevail from the 
east, and if so, would* never permit their return to Spain. 
A few.Hghtr breezes from the west alla^red for a time their 
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last apprehension, and several sloall birds that alighted on 
the rigging cheered the hearts of the poor mariners, who 
hailed their song as the voic^ of land. A profound calm 
that ensued, and afterwards a heavy swell of the sea again 
aroused their fears. The situation of Columbus was daily 
becoming more and more critical. The imjyatience of the 
seamen rose to absolute mutiny. They gathered together 
in the retired parts of the ships, and joined in murmurs 
and menaces against the admiral. They exclaimed against 
him as an ambitious desperado, who, in a mad phantasy, 
had determined to do something extravagant, to render 
himself notorious. How long were they bound to persist ? 
Were they to sail on until they should perish, or until all 
return with their frail ships became impossible ? \^Tio 
would blame them, should they'consult their safety and 
return ? Such are some of the reasonings by which these 
men prepared themselves for open rebellion; and some 
went even so far as to propose to throw Columbus into 
the sea, anti, on their return, to give out that he b^d fallen 
overboard while contemplating the stars, aii4 signs of the 
heavens with his astronoiAical instruments. 

Columbus was not ignorant of these secret cabals, but 
he kept a steady and serene countenance, soothing some 
with gentle words, stimulating others, and openly threat¬ 
ening the most refractory with punishment. New hopes 
diverted them for a time, but these likewise proved fal¬ 
lacious. For several days they continued on with alter 
nate hopes and murmurs, until the various signs of land 
became so numerous, that the seamen from a state of de¬ 
spondency, passed to one of high excitement. Following 
the course of the flights of birds which they saw, Colum¬ 
bus altered his course to the west-sohth-west, but when on 
the evening of the third day after this, the seamen beheld 
the sun go down on a shoreless horizon, they again broke 
forth into loud clamours, and insisted on abandoning the 
voyage. ColumbTjs» after endeavourii]^ in vain to pacify 
them, assumed a different tone, and told them it was 
useless to murmur; that happen what might.he was de¬ 
termined to persevere until, by the blessing of God, he 
should accomplish the enterprise. * 

Fortunately the signs of land on the next day, the 11th 
of October, were such as no longer to admit of doubt. 
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Among other signs they observed a branch of thorns with 
berries on it floating by; they picked up also a reed, a 
small board, and^ above all, a staif artificially carved. The 
greatest animation now prcv&iled throughout the ships; 
not an eye was closed that night. As the evening dark¬ 
ened, Columbus took his ^^tation on the high poop of the 
vessel, and with the most painful anxiety kept ranging his 
eye along the horizon. Suddenly, about ten o’clock, he 
thought he observed a light, which was confirmed by one 
of his attendants. It was seen afterwards in passing 
gleams, but few attached any importance to them. How¬ 
ever, at two in the morning, a gun from the Pinta, the 
ship of Alonzo Pinzon, gave the joyful signal of land, 
which was clearly seen about two leagues distant, where¬ 
upon they lay to and waited impatiently for the dawn. 

I’he thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little 
5)ace of time must have been tumultuous and intense. 
What a bewildering crowd of conjectures and specula¬ 
tions must have thronged upon his mind as he watched 
for the niglit to pass awaywondering whether the 
morning light would reveal a savage wilderness, or dawn 
upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and gilded cities, 
and all the splendour of oriental civilization. 

When tlie day dawned, Columbus saw before him a 
level and beautiful island, of great freshness and verdure, 
and covered with trees like a continued orchard. Many 
of the inhabitants were seen issuing from the woods, and 
running from all parts to the shore. They were perfectly 
naked, and from their attitudes and gestures appeared 
lect in astonishment at the sight of the ships. On land¬ 
ing, Columbus threw himself upon his knees, and returned 
thanks to God with t(;ars of joy. Then rising, he drew 
his sword, displa^^d the royal standard, and took posses¬ 
sion in the names of the Castilian sovereigns. The island, 
named by him San Salvador, is one of the Bahamas; it 
was called Guanahani by the natives, among the Eng¬ 
lish is known by t‘he name of Cat Island. His followers 
now thronged around him in the most tumultuous trans¬ 
ports ; those formerly the most mutinous and turbulent 
were libw the most devoted and enthusiastic. Meantime 
the iiadves, recoveiw^ from the terror with which the 
flist Appearance of the Spaniards had inspired them, ap- 
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preached them with great awefand making signs of ado¬ 
ration. They supposed that the ships had sailed out of 
the crystal firmament which bounded their horizon, or 
that they had descended frofii above on their ample wings, 
and that these marvellous strangers were inhabitants of 
the skies. Columbus distributed among thepi glass beads, 
hawks’ bells, and other trifles, which they received as in- 
estimaBle gifts. 

Having explored the Island of Guanahani, Columbus 
set sail in quest of an opulent country to the south, where, 
as he understood the natives, a king resided of such im¬ 
mense wealth, that he was served in vessels of gold, and 
which Columbus now concluded to be the desired Cipango, 
which, from the first, he had expected to arrive at. Such 
were his hopes when, after discovering several of the Ba¬ 
hamas. he fell in with the Island of Cuba, which an¬ 


swered none of his expectations. Jle afterwards discovered 
Hayti, or St Domingo, whicli he named Hispaniola. On 
his voyage to this island, Martin Alonzo Pinzon parted 
company, having deserted him, as it afterwards appeared, 
with the intention of enribhing himself by plunder, and 
of hastening back to Spain in order to obtain the glory 
of announcing the success of the expedition, or of claiming 
the honour of the discovery. Ft)r this conduct he after¬ 
wards felt so deeply, that on his unwelcome reception in 
Spain, he shortly after died a yictim to grief and rt^pent- 
ancc. On the coast of Hayti Columbus lost one of his 
vessels, and here, at the entreaties of some of his people, 
he planted a colony. After cruising about for some time, 
he set sail on his return to Spain, and after a very stoniiy 


voyage arrived at Lisbon. Having paid his respects to 
the King of Portugal, he again set sail, and on the 4th 
of March, 1493, arrived at Palos. ^ 


The triumphant return of Columbus was a prodigious 
event in the little community of Palos. Many had la¬ 
mented their friends as lost, while imagination had^eni 


mysterious horrors to their fates. When, therefore, they 
beheld the adventurous vessel of Columbus •furling her 
sails in their harbour, from the discovery of a worjd, the 
whole community broke forth into a transport of j^, the 
bells were rung, the shops shut, and ^Itbusiness suspended. 
On landing, wherever Columbus passed the air rang with 
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acclamations, and he recefVed such honours as are paid 
to sovereigns. What a contrast was this to his departure 
a few months before, followed by murmurs and execra¬ 
tions! or rather, what a contrast to his first arrival at 
Palos, a poor pedestrian, craving bread and water for his 
child at the gate of a convent! 

On despatching a letter to the sovereigns, he received 
an answer urging him to repair immediately to*'court, 
then residing at Barcelona. The journey of Columbus 
to this place was like the progress of a sovereign. Wher¬ 
ever he passed, the surrounding country poured forth its 
inhabitants, who rent the air with acclamations. In the 
large towns, the streets, windows, and balconies, were 
filled with spectators, eager to gain a sight of him and of 
the Indians whom he carried with him, who were re¬ 
garded with as much astonishment as if they had been 
natives of another planet. His entrance into the city of 
Barcelon.a was compared to a Boman triumph. Before 
him were paraded six Indians, painted according to their 
savage fashion, and decorated with their ornaments of 
gold—birds and animals of unknown species, and Indian 
coronets, bracelets, and other golden decorations. After 
this followed Columbus on horseback, surrounded by a 
brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. The streets w ere 
almost impassable from the multitude; the houses, even to 
the very roofs, were crow'ded with spectators. It seemed as 
if the public eye could not be sated with gazing at these tro¬ 
phies of an unknown world, or at the remarkable man by 
whom it had been discovered. To receive him with suit¬ 
able distinction, the sovereigns had ordered their throne 
to be placed in publ^, under a rich canopy of brocade of 
gold, where the^ awaited his arrival, seated in state, sur¬ 
rounded by their principal nobility. Columbus arrived 
in their presence, accompanied by a brilliant crowd of 
cavaliers, among whom, we are told, he was conspicuous 
for*bis stately ard commanding form, which, with his 
venerable gray hairs, gave him the august appearance of 
a senator ^ Rome. A modest smile lighted up his coun¬ 
tenance, shoM^jng that he epjoyed the state and glory in 
whic^be came; and certainly nothing could be more deep¬ 
ly moving to a miiid infiamed by noble ambition, and 
opn8cioua<tf having nobly deserved, than these testimonials 
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erf* the admiration and gratitude of a nation, or rather 
of a world. On his approach, the sovereigns rose, as if 
receiving a person of the highest rank. Bending on his 
knees, he would have kissea their hands in token of vas¬ 
salage, but they raised him in the most gracious manner, 
and ordered him to seat himself in their presence; a rare 
honour in this proud and pun^^tilious court. 

He ifow gave an account of the most striking events of 
his voyage, and displayed the various productions and the 
native inhabitants that he had brought from the now 
world. He assured their majesties that all these were 
but harbingers of greater discoveries, which would add 
realms of incalculable wealth to their dominions, and 
whole nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

Wlum Columbus had finished, the king and queen sank 
on their knees, raised their hands to heaven, and, with 
eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, poured forth 
thanks and praises to God. All present followed their 
exiunplc; a deep and sohitnn enthusiasm pervaded that 
splendid assembly, and prevented all common acclama¬ 
tions of triumph. The adthem of Te Deum laudamus^ 
chanted by the choir of the royal chapel, with the melo¬ 
dious accompaniments of instruments, rose up from the 
midst in a full body of harmony, bearing up, as it were, 
the feelings and thoughts of the auditors to heaven. Such 
was the solemn and pious manner in which the brilliant 
court of Spain celebrated this sublime event; offering up 
a grateful tribute of melody and praise, and giving glory 
to God for the discovery of anothei* world. 


II .—Life of Columbus conl^ued. 

The joy occasioned by this great discovery was not con¬ 
fined to Spain: the whole civilized world was filled with 
wonder and deligh^ Men of learning^and science ^ed' 
tears of joy, aild those of ardent imaginations indulged iu 
the most extravagant and delightful dreams. • Notwith¬ 
standing all this triumph, however, no one had an i Jea of 
tlie real importance of the discovery. Tlie opinion of 
Columbus was universally adopted, ^At Cuba was the end 
pf the Asiatic continent, and that the adjacent islands 
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wore in the Indian seas.fi They were called, therefore, 
the West Indies; and as the region thus discovered ap¬ 
peared of indefinite extent, and existing in a state of na¬ 
ture, it was denominated “ tlSe New World.” 

By the indefatigable exertions of Columbus, a fleet of 
seventeen sail, was soon prepared, with which be departed 
on a second voyage of discovery, on the 26th of Septem¬ 
ber 1493. After touching at the Canary Islafids, he 
shaped his course towards the south-west, ,and on the 2d 
of November a lofty island was discovered, to which, as 
being Sunday, he gave the name of Dominica. Sailing 
onwards, he discovered Guadaloupe, Santa Cruz, and other 
of the Caribbean Islands, and at length, on the 27th of No¬ 
vember, he anchored opposite the settleinent he had found¬ 
ed on the coast of Hispaniola. As it was at night, he or¬ 
dered two signal guns to be fired, but there was no gun or 
friendly shout in reply. He soon learned that the settlers 
had falli n victims to their avaricious and tyrannical con¬ 
duct towards the natives, and to their quarrels among 
themselves. He now founded a city in another situation, 
to liich he gave the name of iLiabella. Disease, however, 
soon made its appearance; the hardships necessarily at¬ 
tendant upon a new colony created discontent, and the 
scarcity of gold, expected to be found readily and in abun 
dance, was a serious disappointment. Murmurs were there¬ 
fore lieard, and even a conspiracy was formed to seize some 
of the vessels and to return to Spain. This he repressed, 
while the punishment of the ringleaders only increased the 
chaniour against him. He likewise defeated some of the 
Indian chiefs, who had entered into a confederacy against 
him, and followed up his easy-won victory by exacting 
tribute from the vani^uished provinces. During this voy¬ 
age he again visited Cuba and Jamaica, and also sent ex¬ 
peditions into the interior of Hispaniola in search of gold, 
but with no very great success. In the meantime, his 
enoCTiies, supported by the idlers and ^jscontented who had 
returned to Spain, boldly accused him of deceiving the 
sovereigns^by the description of the countries he had dis¬ 
covered. Columbus therefore resolved to return to vindi 
cate his character; and accordingly leaving his brother 
Bartholomew in cc^^nmand of the island, he sailed for 
Spaijia^wh<)re he arrived on the 11th of June 1496. 
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Columbus was again recoive(^y the sovereigns with dis¬ 
tinguished favour, and another fleet was promised to be got 
ready for a third voyage, in which he might extend his dis¬ 
coveries. However, from the low state of the royal treas¬ 
ury, and the difficulties thrown in his way by his enemies 
in office, it was not till the 20th pf May 1498, that Colum¬ 
bus set sail. In this voyage, directing his course more to 
the south, the first land he deserted was the Island of Trini 
dad, or the Trinity, which he so named from seeing three 
irfC)untains rising above the horizon. After coasting this 
island, he explored the great Gulf of Paria, where he ob¬ 
tained great quantities of pearls from the natives. He 
afterw ards reconnoitred the coast to the westw^ard, and 
having convinced himself of its being a continent, be 
steered for the settlement at Hispaniola, w hich he found 
involved in faction and rebellion, with all their consetj ueiit 
miseries. While involved in a series of difficulties in re¬ 
establishing his authority, his enemies w ere too successful 
in undermining his reputation at *thc court of Sj)aiu. 
They I'cpreseiited his character and conduct in the most 
odious point of view", ami even alleged that he intended 
to cast ofl* all allegiance to Spain, and cither to make him¬ 
self sovereign of the countries he had discovered, or to 
yield them into the hands of some other power; a slander 
w hich, however extravagant, was calculated to startle the 
jealous mind of Ferdinand, They at length succeeded by 
their influence, and the incessant repetition of falsehood, 
in obtaining a commissioner to be sent out to investigate 
the conduct of Columbus, and, if mjcessary, to supersede 
him in command. Bobadilla, the officer so eiupowrcred, on 
arriving at St Domingo, w’as informed of the punishments 
inflicted upon the rebels, some of them men of good family, 
and on entering the river beheld thebodiesof two Spaniards 
hanging on a gibbet as an example; circumstances which 
he considered as conclusive proofs of the alleged cruelty 
of Columbus. In fact, before he landed, if not befoae he 
arrived, the culpafility of Columbus ’^’as decided in his 
mind, and he acted accordingly. Having enlisted the 
popular clamour on his side, he, without even the»sem¬ 
blance of a judicial inquiry, deposed Columbus, anfi. com¬ 
pleted the indignity by sending him hc^e to Spain in Chains. 
His arrival at Cadiz produced a general burst of indig- 
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nation, which was re-echoed throughout all Spain. The 
jealous Ferdinand joined' with his generous queen in her 
reprobation of the treatment of the Admiral; and on his 
arrival at court received him^with unqualified favour and 
distinction. When he found himself thus kindly received, 
and beheld the tears which flowed from the eyes of Isa¬ 
bella, his long suppressed feelings burst forth ; he threw 
himself upon his knees, and for some time could n,ot utter 
aword for the violence of histears and sobbings. There was 
no need of vindication; he appeared before them a deeply 
injured man, and it remained for them to vindicate them¬ 
selves to the world, from the charge of ingratitude towards 
their most deserving subject. They expressed their indig¬ 
nation at the proceedings of Bobadilla, promised that he 
should be immediatelydismissed, and Columbus reinstated 
in all his dignities, and indemnified for the losses he had 
sustained. Iii the speedy fulfilment of his reinstatement, 
however, he was doomed to experience a disappointment, 
which threw a gloom over the remainder of his days. 
Another was indeed despatched to supersede Bobadilla; 
but it v.'as only after long del^ay, and in consequence of 
his representations that a strait might be found that would 
likely lead through the lands ho had discovered to the rich 
territories of Eastern India, whence Portugal was now de¬ 
riving great wealth, that he was despatched on a fourth 
and last voyage of discovery in May 1502. Wliilc })ros- 
ecuting this voyage, he touched at San Domingo, but was 
refused liberty of entrance into the harbour by the gov¬ 
ernor, though he pleaded his fcais of an approaching 
jtorm. At this very time a fleet, on board of which were 
Bobadilla and others of the enemies of Columbus, witli all 
their ill-gotten we^h, lay ready to put to sea on their 
return to Spain. ^ Columbus warned t^^m of their danger, 
but in vain : they set sail, and, in the tremendous storm 
which followed, the ship containing the t^Tannical Boba- 
dil^ and other enemies of Columbus was swallowed up 
with all its crew, while Columbus rodfc out the tempest in 
the shelter of aneighbouringbay. After exploring the coast 
from^ thc Bay of Honduras to the Gulf of Darien in search 
of th<>supposed strait, and again visiting the coast of Vera- 
gua in qutjst of gold mines, and where he met with some 
dioastera, the frail c^itdition of his vessels compelled him 
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to steer for Hispaniola On his yoyage thither, however, 
he was forced, lor the salety cl* hims^f and crew, to run 
his two vessels aground on the north coast of Jamaica, 
where he was detained up^’^ards of a year. One of the 
boldest of his followers volunteered to sail to San Domingo 
with a few Indians in a small canoe, but the governor 
Ovando,his interested enemy, Cruelly delayed to send any 
vessel^ his relief. In the meantime, wliile suffering from 
bad health, part of his crew mutinied and deserted him. 
Being straitened likewise for provisions, he had recourse 
to stratagem. Knowing that an eclipse of the moon was 
at hand, he informed the natives that the Deity whom he 
and his followers worshipped was about to inflict a fearful 
punishment upon them, for their neglecting to supply him 
with provisions, and lest they should disbelieve him, a 
signal would bo given that very night in the heavens. 
When, therefore, according to his prediction, they behcla 
a black shadow stealing over the moon, and a mysterious 
gloom gradually covering the whole face of nature, they 
were seized with consternation, and hurrying with pro¬ 
visions to the ships, implored Columbus to intercede with 
his God to withhold the tlireatened calamities, and at the 
same time promising to furnish him with all he required. 
From that time there was no want of provisions. 

At length a vessel arrived, Avhich conveyed him and his 
crew to San Domingo. Here he w'as grieved at the desola¬ 
tion of the island, and the horrible massacres that had been 
committed by order of Ovand o. The continual misunder¬ 
standings that arose between him and the governor, in¬ 
duced Columbus to hasten his departure, and after a tem¬ 
pestuous voyage he arrived again in Spain on the 7th <5f 
November 1504. 

In the commencement of his appTii^tion to the court of 
Spain to be reinstated in his dignities and offices, he had 
the misfortune to lose his friend and patron the generous 
Isabella. Ferdinand, jealous of his dignities, and repent¬ 
ing of having granted such high hououili^ apd prerogafives, 
which were increased by every discovery, met the applica¬ 
tion of Columbus with promises and evasions. A long 
series of fatigues, anxieties, and hardships, had enfeebled 
Ills health, and the dissappointment and neglect he now ex¬ 
perienced preyed upon the spirit ap^^bastened the (feath of 
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the high>minded and ill-requited Columbus. He died on 
the 20th of Maj 1506, behig about serenty years of age. 

Columbus was a man of great and inventive genius. 
His ambition was lofty and moble, and his conduct was 
characterized by the grandeur of bis views, and thd magna¬ 
nimity of his spirit. His piety Was genuine and fervent; 
religion mingled with the whole course of his thoughts 
and actions. Whenever hfe made any great disco’*cry he 
devoutly returned thanks to God. The voice of prayer 
and the melody of praise rose from his ships on discovc. - 
ing the new world, and his first action on landing was to 
prostrate himself upon the earth, and offer up thanks¬ 
givings. Every evening the Salve Regina and other vesper 
hymns were chanted by his crew, and masses w'cre per¬ 
formed in the beautiful groves that bordered the wild 
shores of thisi heathen land. It cannot be denied, ho>v- 
over, that his piety was mingled with superstition, and 
darkened by the bigotrv of the age. He evidently con¬ 
curred iirthe opinion that heathen nations were destitute 
of natural rigiits, and that the sternest measures might 
l>e used for their conversion. . In this spirit of bigotry 
be considered himself justified in making captives of the 
Indians, and transporting them to Spain to have them 
taught the doctrines of Christianity. But though these 
were the errors of the times, and not his individual faults, 
it is not intended to justify him on a point where it is in¬ 
excusable to err. Lot it remain a blot on his illustrious 
name, and lot others derive a lesson from it. And let ns 
not forget the retribution he received. “ He had denied 
justice to the inhabitants of the world he discovered, and 
justice was denied him; he had condemned them to sla¬ 
very, and he was sent home in chains ; he had given over 
the Indians to tlvat thraldom of despair which broke the 
heart of millions, and he himself died broken-hearted.*’ 

Columbus possessed a visionary fervour of imagination, 
but its fondest dreams fell short of the reality. He died 
in i^iorance of th® real grandeur of bia discovery! IJ ntil 
his last breath, he entertained the idea that he had merely 
opened a new way to the wild regions of the east, and the 
reniotA parts of Asia. What visions of glory would have 
broken ujion his mind, could he have known that he had 
indeed discovered a deev continent, nparly equal to the old 
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world in magnitude, and Bepirated by two vast oceana 
from all the earth hitherto known by civilized man ! And 
bow would his magnanimous spirit have been consoled, 
amidst the afflictions of agtf, and the cares of penury, the 
neglect of a fickle jmblic, and the injustice of an ungrate¬ 
ful king, could he have anticipated the splendid empires 
wliich would arise in the heautiful worfil lie had dis¬ 
covered ; and the nations, anh tongues, and languages, 
which were to fill its lauds with his renown, and to revere 
and bless his name to the latest posterity! 

Abridged from, Washington Irvine. 

III .—Discovery of the Compass, 

Much interest must for ever attach to the discovery of 
this instrument; and yet there are few subjects concern¬ 
ing w hich l(;ss is known, For a period, the honour of the 
invention was ascribed to Gioia, a pilot or ship captain, 
born at Pasitano, a small village situated near !]^olphi or 
Amalfi, about the end of the 13th century. His claims, 
however, have bVen disputed. According to some, he did 
not invent but improve it; and according to others, lie 
did neither. Much learning and labour have been be¬ 
stowed upon the subject <if the discovery. It has been 
maintained by one class, that even the Phcenicianswere the 
inventors; by another, that the Greeks and Komans had a 
knowledge of ik Such notions, however, have been com¬ 
pletely refuted. One passage, nevertheless, of a very re¬ 
markable character, occurs in the work of Cardinal de Vi try. 
Bishop of Ptolemais, in Syria. He wftnt to Palestine during 
the fourth crusade, about the year 1204; he returned afters- 
wards to Europe, and suhsequenriy went back to tl^J 
Holy Land, where ho wrote his work entitled, “ Historic 
Orientalis,*' as nearly as can be determined, between tlu* 
years 1215 and 1220. In chapter xci. of that work, he 
has this sihgular passage—“ The iron needle, after con¬ 
tact with the loadstone, constantly turps to the northern 
star, which, as the axis of the fipoament, remains im¬ 
moveable, whilst the others revolve; and hence it is essen¬ 
tially necessary to those navigating on the ocean.** ^These 
words are as explicit as they are extraordinary; they state 
a fact and announce a use* The tblhg, therefore, which 
essentially constitutes the compass, must have been known 
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long before tbe birth of (^ioia. In addition to this fact, 
there is another equally fatal to his claims as the original 
discoverer; it is now settled beyond a doubt, that the 
Chinese were acquainted with the compass long before 
the Europeans. 

It is certain that there are allusions to the magnetic 
needle in the traditionary period of Chinese history about 
2600 years before Christ i and a still more credildc ac¬ 
count of it is found in the reign of Ching-wang, of the 
Chow dynasty, before Christ 1114. All this, howevtr, 
may be granted, without in the least impairing the just 
claims of Gioia to the gratitude of mankind. The truth 
appears to bo this; the position of Gioia in relation o 
the compass, w*as precisely that of Watt in reljition to the 
steam-engine—^the clement existed, he angmcnied its 
utility. The compass used by mariners in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was a 
very uncertain and unsatisfactory apparatus. It consisted 
only of a magnetic needle afloat in a vase or basin by 
means of tw'o straws or a bit of cork, supj^orting it on tho 
surface of the water The compass used by the Arabians 
in the thirteenth century was an instrument of exactly 
the same description. Now the inconvenience and ineffi¬ 
ciency of such an apparatus arc obvious; the agitation of 
the ocean and the tossing of the vessel might render it 
useless in a moment. But Gioia placed the magnetized 
needle on a pivot, which permits it to turn to all sidea 
with facility. Afterwards it was attached to a card, divided 
into thirty-two pointB, called B.osc dcs Vents ; and then 
ihc box containing it was suspended in such a manner, 
that, however the vessel might be tossed, it would alw ays 
remain horizontal, ^he result of an investigation partic¬ 
ipated by men “of various nations, and possessing the 
highest degree of competency, may thus be stated. The 
discovery of the directive virtue of the magnejk was made 
antt-rior to the time of Gioia. Before that period, navi¬ 
gators, botli in tlie Mediterranean a^d Indian seas, em¬ 
ployed tho magnetic fleedlc; but Gioia, by his invaluable 
improvement in the principle of suspension, is fully enr 
titled to the honour of being considered the real invento-. 
ia Europe^ of the ccmi)ass as it now exists. 

; ®Campbell's Maritime Discover 
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IV .—Life of Sir ^saac Newton, 

The name of Sir Isaac Newton has by general consent 
been placed at the head of t]^osc great men who have been 
the ornaments of their species. However imposing be the 
attributes with which time has invested the sages and the 
heroes of antiquity, the brightAess of tbeirffame has been 
cclipst^ by the splendour of his reputation ; and neither 
the partiality of rival nations, nor the vanity of a jire- 
s»\mptuous ago, has ventured to dispute the ascendancy of 
his genius. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born at Woolsthorpc, near Gran¬ 
tham, in Lincolnshire, on the 25th of Peceinber 1642. 
Ilis father died a few months previous to this event. 
Newton was thus left to the care of a widowed mother. 
At twelve 3 ’^ears of age he was sent to the public school at 
Grantham, where he seems to have been very inattentive 
to his studies, and very low*^ in his class; but having re- 
(‘('ivt'd sonfe ill-treatment from the boy who was above 
him, he laboured inccssajitly till he became his superior 
in the class, and from thaj time he continued to rise until 
ho w’as the head hoy. From the habits of application 
thus formed, the peculiar character of his mind was 
si)oedily displayed. During th<! hours of ]day, when the 
other boys were occupied with their amusements, his 
mind was engrossed with mechanical contrivances. For 
this purpose lie provided himself with little saws, hatchets, 
hammers, and all sorts of tools ; and among other pieces 
of mechanism he constructed a wind mill, a w'ater clock, 
and a carriage put in motion by the person w ho sat in it^. 
When he attained his fifteenth year, he w as taken home 
to assist in the superintendence of hi& small paternal estate, 
but instead of attending to the affairs of the farm, New^ton 
was frequently found reading under a hedge; and the pe¬ 
rusal of a book,, or the su})erintendence of a waterwheel of 
his own construction, too often absorbed all his thoughts, 
when the sheep wei% going astray, and the cattle were de¬ 
vouring or treading down the corn. His mother seeing 
his passion for study, and his dislike for evory other occu¬ 
pation, sent him back for a few months to Grantham 
school, and on the 5th of June 1660, he was admitted 
into Trinity College, Cambridge. • * 
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The penetrating mind Newton regarded the elements 
of Euclid as self-evident truths, and without any prelimi¬ 
nary study, by his genius and patient application alone, he 
made himself master of Descartes* Geometry and other 
algebraic writers. In 1668 he took his degree of Master 
of Arts, and in 1669 he was chosen to fill the mathemati¬ 
cal chair in the room of Dr Barrow, the celebrated theo 
logian and mathematician. 

The first of his grand discoveries seems to have been 
that of the different refrangibility of the rays of liglit, 
which he established in 1666. Though the exhibition of 
colours by the prism had been often made previous to the 
time of Newton, yet no philosopher seems to have at¬ 
tempted to analyse the phenomena. Taking a triangular 
glass prism, and having made a hole in one of his window- 
shutters, and darkened his chamber, he let in the liglit, 
vrhich passing through the prism, was so refracted as to 
exhibit all the difTorent primary colours, viz. red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, on the opposite 
wall. After a variety of experiments ^Yith tliVi prism, he 
drew the grand conclusion, thai light was not homogene¬ 
ous, but consisted of rays, some of Avhich were more re¬ 
frangible than others. 

His “ Optics'* aj)peared in English in 1704, and a Latin 
edition in 1706 ; these editions have frequently been re¬ 
printed, both in England and on the Continent, and there 
perhaps never was a work of profound science so widely 
circulated. 

In the year 1666, when the plague had driven New^ton 
from Cambridge, he was sitting alone in the garden at 
Woolsthorpe, and reflecting on the nature of gravity, that 
remarkable power which causes all bodies to descend tow¬ 
ards the centre oT the earth. As this power is not found 
to suffer any sensible diminution at the greatest distance 
from the oarth*s centre to which we can reach, being as 
. powTTful at the tops of the highest mountains as at the 
bottom of the deepest mines, he conceived it highly prob- 
ejde +hat it must extend much farther than was usually 
auppoi^ed ;—that the moon might be retained in licr orbit 
fcy the^forc© of gravity, and if so, that the primary planets 
must also i>e carried ^xiund the sun by the same power. In 
attempt!^ to verify this by calculation, he adopted the 
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common estimate of the earth|i diameter then in use. and 
supposed that each degree of latitude contained sixty Eng- 
lisli miles. Owing to this error the result did not corre¬ 
spond with actual observatibn, which threw a doubt upon 
all his speculations, and he therefore, at that time, discon¬ 
tinued all farther inquiries into^he subject.^ An accident, 
however, of a very interesting nature induced him to re¬ 
sume Ris former inquiries, and enabled him to bring them 
tq a close. In June 1682, when he was attending a meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Society of London, the measurement of 
a degree of the meridian, executed by M. Picard in 1679, 
became the subject of conversation. Nevrton took a mem¬ 
orandum of the result obtained by the French astrono¬ 
mer, and having deduced from it the diameter of the earth, 
he immediately resumed his calculation of 1666, and be¬ 
gan to repeat it with these new data. In the progress of 
the calculation he saw that the result which he had for¬ 
merly expected was likely to be produced, an^ he was 
thrown into such a state of nervous irritability that he was 
unable to carry on the calculation. In this state of mind 
he intrusted it to one of his friends, and he had the high 
satisfaction of finding his former views amply realized. 

The influence of such a result upon such a mind was 
of the most exciting character. The whole material uni¬ 
verse was spread out before him;—^the sun with all his 
attending planets;—the planets with all tlieir satellites;— 
the comets whirling in every direction in their eccentric 
orbits;—and the systems of the fixed stars stretching to 
the remotest limits of space. All the varied and com¬ 
plicated movements of the heavens, in short, must have 
been at once presented to his mind, as the necessary re¬ 
sults of that law which he had established in reference to 
the earth and the moon, * 

Newton followed up this discovery by demonstrating 
that the tides of the ocean depend upon the joint attrac¬ 
tion of the sun andipioon, principally t|^at of the latter;— 
a discovery resting upon the same theory of universal 
gravitation. His great work, the Principia, embracing 
these and other investigations, was published in '^87. 

To enumerate and explain his labours in mathematical 
investigations would far exceed oiy^imits. His superior 
excellence indeed excited the envy of many of his con- 
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temporaries, but his pene^ating genius, seconded by his 
moral excellence, baffled all attempts to depreciate his 
fame. Bemouilli, a Swiss philosopher, transmitted to the 
most distinguished mathemalUcians in Europe two prob¬ 
lems for solution. Leibnitz, one of these distinguished 
men, was so struck with thehr beauty, that he requested 
Bemouilli to extend the tjme granted for their solution 
from six months to twelve. Newton sent a solution of 
them both to the President of the Royal Society on the 
day after he received them. Leibnitz, in 1716, preparM 
another, ** for the purpose,'* as he expressed it, “ of feel¬ 
ing the pulse of the English analysts.’* It was received 
by Newton about five o'clock in the afternoon, as he was 
returning from the mint, and though the problem was ex¬ 
tremely difficult, and he himself much fatigued with busi¬ 
ness, yet he finished the solution of it before he went to bed. 

In an account, however brief, of Ihe labours of the 
illustrious NoAvton, it would be unpardonable to omit all 
allusion to his theological studies. That he, who among 
all the individuals of his species possessed the highest in¬ 
tellectual powers, was not only a learned and profound 
divine, but a firm believer in the great doctrines of re¬ 
ligion, is one of the proudest triumphs of the Christian 
faith. Cherishing its doctrines, and leaning on its prom¬ 
ises, he felt it his duty, as well as his pleasure, to ap¬ 
ply to it that intellectual strength by which lie had suc¬ 
cessfully surmounted the difficulties of the material uni¬ 
verse. Thus uniting jdiilosophy with religion, he dis¬ 
solved the league which genius had formed with scep¬ 
ticism, and added to the cloud of witnesses the brightes»t 
name of ancient or of modern times. 

The life of Newtoh was not passed unmarked by hon¬ 
ours and rew iircTs. In 1699 he was appointed master of 
the mint, a situation in which his mathematical and chemi¬ 
cal knowledge was of great service to the nation. In 1687 
he^^as chosen onepf the nine delegates, who were appointed 
to defend the independence of theuniversity of Cambridge, 
against the unconstitutional encroachments of James II.; 
and iij^ 168fl he was elected to represent that learned body 
in Parlianient, and again in 1701. He was chosen Presi¬ 
dent of thto Royal Society of London in 1703, an office to 
w]^eh lie IW annually re-elected during the remaining 
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twenty five years of his life; in 1705 the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him by Queen Anne. 

The social character of Sir Isaac Newton was such as 
might have been expected* from his intellectual attain¬ 
ments. He was modest, candid, and affable, and without 
any of the eccentricities of gisnuis, suiting himself to every 
company, and speaking of himself and oftiers in such a 
mannt^ that he was never even suspected of vanity. His 
generosity and charity had no bounds, and he used to 
remark, that they who gave away nothing till they died, 
never gave at all. His wonderful faculties continued un¬ 
impaired oven in age, and his temperate habits and cheer¬ 
ful dis})osition long preserved a constitution naturally 
sound from the usual infirmities of life. A few years pre¬ 
vious to his death, however, he suffered from severe afiiic- 
tion, and the paroxysms of disorder were sometimes so 
violent that large drops of sweat followed each other down 
his face. Under these afflicting circumstances, the philoso¬ 
pher and the Christian were equally conspicuous. He 
never uttered a cry or a complaint; but during the inter¬ 
vals of relief which occurred, he smiled and conversed with 
his usual gaiety and cheerfulness. Nature being at last 
worn out, he resigned his breath on the 20th of March 
172'!^ in the eiglity-fifth year of his age. He was honoured 
with a splendid'funeral, and a monument in Westminister 
Abbey, with a Latin inscription, of which, as it portrays 
his character and discoveries with elegance and nervous 
precision, we here subjoin a literal translation; 

Here Lies • 

Sir ISAAC NEWTON. Knight, 

Who, hy a vigour of mind almost »uporaaturaI, 

First demonstrated 

The motions and figures of tlie Planets. 

The Paths of tlie Comets, and the Tide-i^f the Ocean. 

He diligently investigated 
The different refrangibilities of the Rays of Light, 

And the properties of tlie colours to which they giv« rise. 

An Assiduous, Sagacious, and Faithful Interpreter 
of Nature, ^tiquity, and the Holy Scriptures, 

He asserted in his Philosophy the Majesty of God, 

And exhibited in his conduct the riiinplicity of the Gospel. 

Let Mortals rejoice 

That there has existed such and so great* 

An Ornament of Hvman Nature. • 

Born 25th December, 1642, Died 20th March, 1727.* 

Sir D. abridged. 
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y .^Account oftthe principal Heathen Gods* 

Before the birth of our Saviour, the Jews were the 
only nation of the world whq^ worshipped the true God, 
All the other nations w^orshipped different imaginary be¬ 
ings which existed onl}’- in their uninstructed fancies. 
Most of these Yalsc gods have now become forgotten, to¬ 
gether with the nations that believed in them; y^t it is 
necessary to preserve* a knowledge of the imaginary gods 
and goddesses worshipped by the Greeks and Romans, j}^ 
they are much spoken of in tl»e finest writings of an tir^ < i . 
and are still occasionally mentioned both in poetry and 
prose.. The most ancient of these their ideal gods w'ere 
Chaos, .and his son Erebns \ or, confusion, and darkness. 
Saturn, one of their descendants, is the same as Tinl(^: 
his reign is called the Golden Age ; and it is said, that the 
earth then produced corn and fruits ■without labour, and 
justice prevailed among all mankind. Saturn was said to 
be depose;! by his son Jupiter, called also Jove; w ho tlven 
divided his father’s power between himself and his two 
brothers, Neptune and Pluto. Jupiter was to reign over 
heaven; and he was said to hold his court, or council of 
the gods, on the top of Olympus, a mountain in Thessaly. 
He is called, by the ancient poets, the king of gods and 
men; and the eagle is represented as being the bcarsr of 
his thunderbolts. Neptune, the god of the sea, is repn;- 
sented with a trident, or fork with three teeth, in his 
hand, instead of a sceptre. He wsis supposed to be drawn 
in a chariot by sea-horses, with his son, Triton, blowing 
trumpet made of shell, and dolphins playing round him. 
The dominions of Pluto, the god of the infernal regions, 
were called Tartaru.^ and Elysium, Tartarus was the 
place where the souls of tfie wdeked were jinnished, and 
Elysium was the scene of perpetual happiness allotted to 
the good. The passage from the earth to these regions 

^cross the river Acheron, over which the departed 
spints were conve;yed by an old boatmen, named Charon; 
and the further bank was also guarded by a dog with 
three heads, yarned Cerberus. T hero were two remarkabl e 
rivers ri hell; one named Styx, which the gods used to 
swear hj when they intended to make their oath very 
sol^mni ft^d anotheV tnamed Lethe, which caused who- 
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ever bathed in it to forget what was past. Mars^csald to 
be the son of Jupiter,' was the of war. Apollo, like¬ 
wise the son of Jupiter, was the god of music, poetiy, and 
medicine. He is also represented as driying the chariot 
of the sun, drawn by four horses abreast; or rather, he 
was the sun itself. A story is tpld of him, that as a mark 
of affection, he intrusted this chariot one day to his son 
Phaetoh; who was killed by being thrown out of it, but 
not till after he had set a part of the earth on fire. Apollo 
is also called Phoebus, and Hyperion; and is represented 
as a beautiful young man without a beard, and witli / 2 ,Tacr- 
ful hair. Mercury, a son of Jupiter, was the messenger 
of the gods; and is therefore represented with wings to 
his cap and his feet. He was said to be the inventor of 
letters, and hence is the god of eloquence; and was the 
god of trade, and thence also of thieves. He was called 
also Hermes; and is represented as carrying a wand, called 
caducous, with twro serpents twisted round it. Vulcan, 
the god of fire and smiths, was the. artificer of Ticaven; 
and made the thunderbolts of Jupitcr, and the armour 
and palaces of the gods. • His name and occupation are 
supposed to be derived from some obscure tradition of Tu- 
bal-Cain, one of the descendants of Cain, wha w'^as an in 
striictor of every artificer in brass and iron. He once, 
as the story is told, offended Jupiter, who kicked him out 
of heaven ; and falling on the island of Lemnos, he broke 
his leg, and was lame ever after. It is said that one of 
his principal forges was within Mount Etna, He is called 
also Mulcibcr. • 

The foregoing are the principal gods of this strange, 
system of mythology, but there were many of a second 
or still lower order. Thus, llacchua*was the god of wine, 
and was crowned with leaves of the ville and the ivy. 
Eolus was the god of the winds: the north wind was 
called Boreas, the south wind Auster, the east wind Eu- 
rus, and the west \jjnd Zephyrus. Momus was the god 
of satire, and likewise of laughter and j&kes. Plutus was 
the god of riches. Hymen was the god of marriage : he 
is represented with the burning torch. Cupid was the 
god of love; he is represented as a beautiful chiM, but 
blind or hoodwinked, and carries a 1:g>w and arrow*:. Ja¬ 
nus, a god with two faces, looking forward and backward. 
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had a temple which was ^open in time of war, and shut 
in peace. Esculapius was an inferior god of medicine, 
below Apollo: he is represented as accompanied by a 
serpent, which was thought^ the most long-lived of all 
animals. Pan was the god of shepherds ; his lower parts 
have the figu^rc of a goat; and he is represented as hav¬ 
ing horns, and as carrying^ a musical instrument similar 
to that now called Pan’s pipes. There were othtr rural 
deities, called •Sat^’-rs, Eawns, and SyIvans; their figures 
were half man and half goat, and they dwelt chiefiy’iii 
forests. Every river, also, was supposed to have its own 
god; who ^vas drawn with a long beard, a crown of reeds, 
and leaning on an um. There were likewise a great 
numbt'r of demi-gods, or half-gods, who were supposed 
to have a god for their father, and a woman for their 
mother: the principal one of these was Hercules; who was 
accounted the god of strength, from his having performed 
some wonderful undertakings, called his Twelve liabours. 
He is represented leaning on a large club, and Avearing 
a lion’s skin. Baldwin. 


VI .—jicrount of the Principal Heathen Goddesses, 

Juno was said to bo the wife of Jiipiter, and, of course, 
the queen of heaven. She Is represented as draw n by 
peacocks in a chariot of gold. Her favourite messenger 
was Iris, the goddess of the rainbow. Minerva, a daughter 
of Jupiter, was the goddess of wisdom and of war. She 
'Was represented in complete armour, bearing a shield 
(called ajgis) with a head on it, so terrible, that CA'ery one 
who looked on it was said to be turned into stone. She 
was likewise theS* })atroncss of spuming, needle-work, and 
embroidery. She was tailed also Pallas, and her princi¬ 
pal emblem was an owi. Diana was the twin-sister of 
Apollo ; and as jie drove the chariot of the sun, so she 
presided in that of the moon. She was the goddess of 
hunting, and is drawn as carrying a bow and arrows, 
with a lialf-moon as an ornament on her forehead, and 
attended by several nymphs as her companions, and by 
her h%npd8$ she p'as likewise called the goddess of 
chastity.! She is called also Phesbe, and Cynthia, from 
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having been bom-on Mount Cynthus; and slie»had a 
very famous temple at EphesAs, which is mentioned iii 
the New Testament, in the 19th chapter of the Acts. 
Venus was the goddess of beauty and of love, and the 
wife of Vulcan, and motlicr of Cupid: her chariot was 
drawn by doves, and the myrtlp was sacred to her. She 
is said to have sprung from tj.ie sea, near the island of 
("ythcifi; and her most celebrated temple was at the city 
of Paphos, in the island of Cyprus: hence she is called 
aiso Cytherea; and the Paphian, or C^’prian goddess. 
She was famous for her cestus, or girdle ; which had the 
power of giving to any female who wore it irresistible 
charms in the eyes of whomsoever she wished to please: 
but young women may still find the true girdle of Venus 
to be good humour. Vesta was the goddess of the earth 
and of fire. In her temple at Home, a perpetual fire was 
maintained, which was kindled from the rays of the sun, 
and was constantly watched by priests chosen from the 
most noble families. They were called Vestal* virgins, 
and had very great honours and privileges. Ceres w as 
the goddess of corn and of harvests. Cybelc was one of 
the most ancient of the goddesses, being the "wife of Sa¬ 
turn ; and in some respects represents the earth. She is 
displayed as crowned with towers, holding a key in her 
hand, and drawn in a chariot by lions. Proserpine W'as 
the wife of Pluto, and, of course, the queen of the infer¬ 
nal regions. She was the daughter of Ceres. Amphi- 
Irite was the wife of Neptune. Her sister was Thetis, 
another sea-goddess and hence when the sun sets, he is 
said to sink into the lap of Thetis. 

Flora was the goddess of flowers, and Pomona of fruits, 
Belloiia was an inferior goddess of l^ar. Aurora was the 
goddess of morning, or rather of day-break. Themis, 
the sister of Baturn, was the goddess of righteousness and 
justice: her daughter Astrea also represented justice; 
she is sometimes caUed the Virgin, and in this character 
has a place amongsi the stars, being denoted by the con¬ 
stellation Virgo (or the virgin). Hygeia was the goddess 
of health. Hebe was the goddess of youth, and was cuj)- 
bearer to Jupiter. • 

Ate was the goddess of mischief The Muse^ were 
nine virgin goddesses who presided over every kind of 
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Icarnirfg, and in that character attended on Apollo. They 
were sisters: the principal of them were Clio, who was 
the ninse of history; Thalia of comedy ; Melpomene of 
tragedy; Terpsichore of dancing; and Urania of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy. They are sometimes called merely 
the Nine, in reference tq their number. Parnassus and 
Helicon wore two mountains sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses; at the feet of which flowed two streamy, whose 
waters were supposed to communicate the inspiration of 
proj)hocy or of poetry, Pegasus was a winged horse of 
the Muses. The Graces were three sisters, likewise vir¬ 
gins. They were supposed to give its attractive charms 
to beauty of every kind, and so dispense the gift of pleas¬ 
ing. The Furies were three sisters of a very different 
character: they wore the most deformed and horrible of 
all the imaginary deities. Instead of hair they had snakes 
hanging from their heads. They carried chains and whips 
with ladies of iron or of scorpions in one hand, and 
lighted torches in the other. They were supposed to be 
the bearers of the vengeance of heaven. The Destinies 
or Fates were also three sisters, of whom one was repre¬ 
sented as holding a distaff; another drawing from it a 
thread signifying the life of man; and the third with 
a pair of shears, ready to cut the thread whenever she 
should choose. The Dryads and Hamadryads were rural 
goddesses, each having a single tree in her charge. 
The Naiads were goddesses presiding over springs, wells, 
and fountains; each in the same manner having one 
under her care. Tire Nereids wertf inferior goddesses of 
•the sea. Baldwin. 


VII.— Li^e of John Howard. 


John Howard, the philanthropist, who, imitating the 
diwne example of Christ, went about doing good, and who 
has left a fame of richer odour and more’celestial hue 
than that which encircles the names of heroes and con¬ 
querors, was bom at Hackney in 1726. He was left 
a small competency by his father, which, along with the 
dclica^'Etate of his health, induced him to flirego the 
blislfleislpf a grocer, to which be was apprenticed. Though 
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flis education had not been liberal, his pbilosopb^al at¬ 
tainments were such that he wai enrolled a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Shortly after the great earthquake at 
Lisbon, he formed the resoliition of visiting that city, but 
on his way thither was taken by a French privateer, and 
carried a prisoner to France. He here learned experi¬ 
mentally the miseries of confinement; the^Tatent sympa¬ 
thies oftbis soul were awakened*; and the future direction 
of his time and bis talents, which l^s gained him immortal 
fahjo, was })robably owing, in a great measure, to this 
personal misfortune. 

On his return from captivity, the philanthropy of his 
disposition now began to display itself by numerous acts 
of jnire he/ievolcncc. He projected many improvements 
on liis ^muil domain; as much to give employment to 
the poor as to gratify his own taste; he built cottages for 
some of the poor, and others he clothed. Industry and 
sobriety, ho^'\over, were the only' passports to his favour; 
and thus in a moral, as well as a charitable ^iew, his 
conduct became exemplary. 

In 1773 he was createch high sheriff of the county of 
Bedford, an office which, as he emphatically ohserves, 
“ brought the distress of prisoners more immediately un¬ 
der his notice and this recalling tlie sufferings of his 
own captivity, led him to form the benevolent design of 
visiting all the prisons and places of confinement tlirough- 
out England, for the humane purpose of alleviating the 
miseries of the sufferers, and meliorating their condition. 
This project, which gave full latitude to the philanthropy 
of his heart, he accomplished with indefatigable zeal ^ 
and being examined before the House of Comnions on the 
subject of prisons, he received the thanks of the senate 
for his exertions; and liad the felicity*to find that his 
voluntary labours had not been wholly in vain, as they 
excited the attention of the legislature, and were, in some 
measure, piYluctiv^‘ of the benefits prtmosed by then^. 

Having again and again inspected uio receptacles of 
crime, of poverty, and misery, throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, he extended his views to foreign countries. 
With this design, he travelled three times through France, 
four times through Germany, five tildes through HMland, 
twice through Italy, once through* Spain and Portugal, 
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and al^o through Denmark, Sweden, Biissia, Poland, and 
part of Turkey. These* excursions occupied, with some 
short intervals of rest at home, the period of twelve years; 
and never before was such considerable portion of an 
individual’s life applied to a more benevolent and laud¬ 
able purpose, without a motive of interest or pleasure, 
save the virtuous satisfaction of relieving the most miser¬ 
able portion of his fellow-creatures. 

Ilis “ Slate of the Prisons in England and Wales, with 
preliminary observations, and an account of some Foreign 
Prisons/’ was first published in 1777; and, in “ Appen¬ 
dixes,” he continued his remarks on the countries wliich 
ho visited in succession. Such an aggregate of private 
miser}", of insensibility in gaolers, and neglect or cruelty 
in magistrates, wasmever before exhibited to the commis¬ 
eration or abhorrence of mankind. 

By his sister, who died unmarried, he gained a liberal 
accession of fortune; which, in his own opinion, (;ould 
not be sp(mt to a better purpose, than in the relief of 
poignant misery, shut up from every eye, excej)! that of 
the most active benevolence. 

While engaged in one of his last peregrinations of love 
and charity to the human race, his singular worth had 
made such an impression on the public mind, that a liberal 
subscription w as opened to defray the expense of erecting^ 
a statue to his honour while yet alive. The principles of 
Howard were abhorrent from ostentation : his services to 
mankind were not baits for praise. When he heard of 
this scheme, '* Have J not,” said he, “ one friend in Erig- 
.land W"ho w ill put a stop to such a proceeding ?” The 
design w’as accordingly dropped; but, to the credit of the 
subscribers, the mon"‘y collected w"as principally applied 
to the relief of taptive indigence ^.nd misfortune. 

“ An Account of the principal Lazarettos in Europe,” 
with various papers relati ve to the plague, and further ob¬ 
servations on prisons and hospitals, made its appearance 
in 1780. In thii^ imblication Mr Howard dhnounced his 
intention of again quitting his country, for the purpose 
of revisiting Bussia, Turkey, and some countries of the 
East. ' I am not insensible,” observes he, “ of the dan- 
ger^ that must atten^ such a journey. Trusting, however, 

• in thQ'lirotection of that kind Providence, which has 
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hitherto preserved me, I calmly and cliecrfuUy commit 
myself to the disposal of uneiA'ing wisdom. Should it 
please God to cut off my life, in the prosecution of this 
design, let not my conduct bc^uncandidly imputed to rash¬ 
ness or enthusiasm, but to a serious, deliberate conviction, 
that I am pursuing the path, of duty; and to a sincere de¬ 
sire of being made an iiistrumefit of more intensive use- 
fulness 4o my fellow-creatures, %han could be expected in 
the narrow circle of retired life.” The event which his 
■iirlnd seemed to presage, and for which he had prej)ared 
liiiiiself, l>y deprecating invidious reflections, actually took 
place. liaying spent some time at Cherson, a new Kus- 
sian scttlciiieut, where the malignity of disease had cut 
off thousands of that nation, as much from ignorance and 
neglect, as from the natural insalubrity of the place, his 
benevolence prompted him to visit a young lady, who lay 
dangerously ill of an epidemic fever, in order to administer 
some medicines for her relief j he caught the distemper, 
and soon became the victim of bis ownhuniaiiity f Prince 
Potemkin, hearing of his illness, sent his on n physician 
to attend him; but all was in vain, the days of his life 
were nuiuhercd, the measure of his labours was comjilete, 
and he died on the twelfth da}". He was hurieil in tlio 
ganlen of a French gentleman in the neighbourhood; and 
barbarous as was the country in whicli ho made his exit, 
the, grave of our virtuous philanthropist was not un- 
watored by a tear. In Britain, the news of his doatli was 
received with the sinccreSt regret: it w^as announced in 
the London Gazette, a coinplimcijt which no private 
subject ever received before; and all ranks were eager, 
to testify their regard to the memory of a man who had 
merited so well of human nature in general, and who will 
ever be an ornament to the country thaUgave him hirtli. 
The abstemiousness of Mr Ho^vard was very great; and 
to this cause the prolongation of his life, amidst infection 
and disease, may in a great measure bo ascribed. He to¬ 
tally avoided' the ifte of animal food • aud at one tune 
lived almost wholly on potatoes; at another, on tea, 
bread, and butter, convivial invitations, hovever 
honourable, wei*e accepted by him; his only delight con¬ 
sisted in visiting the abodes of nuscry, that he might be 
the happy instrument of alleviating ?ts oppression. 
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HiSfnionum«nt in St Paul’s cathedral is at once a proof 
of national genius and n^ional gratitude. The inscrip* 
tion tells us, with truth, “ that he trode an open but un¬ 
frequented path to immortality, in the ardent and unre- 
mitted exercise of Christian charityand concludes, 
may this tribute to his fame excite an emulation of his 
truly honourable actions i” Mayor. 


VIII.— The Vision ofIMirza, 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
Oriental manuscripts, which 1 have still by me. Among 
others, I met with*one entitled The Vi;^ions of Miuza, 
which I have read over with great pleasure. I intend 
to give it to the public when I have no other entertain¬ 
ment for them; and shall begin with the tii>t vision, 
which riiave translated word for word as follows:— 

“ On the iil'th day of the moon, which, according to the 
custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having 
washed in> self, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hill of Bagdat, in order to pass tlie rest 
of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myseit on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pro¬ 
found contemplation on the vanity of human life; and 
passing from one thought to another, surely, said I, man 
is but a shadow', and life a dream. Whilst I was thus 
musing, I east my eyes towards the summit of a rock that 
'Was not far from me, where I discovered one in the habit 
of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in his hand. As 
I looked upon himf he applied it to his lips, and began 
to J)lay. The %ound of it w as exceedingly sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that w ere inexpressibly 
melodious, and altogether different from anything I had 
ever heard ; they put me in mind of those heavenly airs 
that are played; to the departed soull^ of good men, upon 
fheir first t^val in paradise, to wear out the impressions 
of their la(k agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures 
of thilt happy place. My heart melted away in secret 
raptuK’es. e 

, 4 Iui4*^been often iold, that the rock before me was the 
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Iiniiiit of a genius, and that several had been entertained 
with music who had passed b}^it; but never heard that 
the musician had before made himself visible. When he 
had raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I 
looked upon him like one astoijished, he beckoned to me, 

^ and by the w^aving of his han<^ directed nfte to approacli 
tlie pla#e where he sat. I drew near with that reverence 
which is due to .a sii])erior nature; and, as my heart was 
ciSfirely subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, I 
fell down at his feet and w^ept. The genius smiled upon 
me with a look of compassion and affability that familiar¬ 
ized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled all the 
fears and apprehensions with which I approached him. 
He lifted me up from ihe ground, anH taking me by the 
hand, Mirza, said he, I have heard thee in thy soliloquies; 
follow me. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, Cast thy eyes eastward, said 
he, and tell me w hat thou sccst. I sec, said I, a huge val¬ 
ley, and a prodigious tidtf of water rolling through it. 
The valley that thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, 
and the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great 
tide of eternity. What is the reason, said 1, that the tide I 
see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses 
itself i n a thick mist at the other? AVhat thou seest, said he, 
is tliat portion of eternity which is called time, measured 
out by tUp sun, and reaching from the beginning of the 
w'orld to its consummation. Kxamintf now', said he, this sea 
that is bounded with darkness at both ends* and tell me ’ 
what thou discoverest in it, I see a bridge, said I, stand¬ 
ing in the midst of the tide* The bfidge thou seest, said 
he, is human life,—consider it attentivelyr Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, T found that it consisted of three¬ 
score and ten entire arches, with several broken arches, 
which, added to tho^ that were entire, i^i^ade up the num¬ 
ber about a hundred. As I was counting the arches, the 
genius told me, that this bridge consisted at first of a 
thousand arches; but that a great flood swept away the 
rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition 1 now 
beheld it: but tell me further, saids he, what thou dis¬ 
coverest on it. 1 see multitudes of^ people passing over 

p 
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it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. 
As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the pas¬ 
sengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide 
that flowed underneath it: a;id upon further examination, 
]>erccived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay con¬ 
cealed ill the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trode 
upon, than tiiev fell thrd'agh them into the tide, and im¬ 
mediately disappeared. These hidden pit-falls .'verc set 
very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs 
of people no sooner broke through the cloud, than many 
fell into them. They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but multijilicd and lay closer together towards the end of 
the arches that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very simill, that continued a kind of hobbling march on 
the broken arches, but fell through, one after another, 
being quite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonder¬ 
ful structure, and the gi'eat variety of objects which it 
presented. My heart was fllled with a deep melancholy to 
see several dropjiing unexpectedly in the midst of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at every thing that stood by them 
to save themselves. Some wore looking up to^^^lrds the 
heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a 
speculation stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes 
were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in 
their eyes, and danced beioro them; but often, when they 
thought themselves within the reach of them, their foot¬ 
ing failed, and down they sunk. In this ccJhfusion of 
objects, I observed some with scimitars in their bauds, and 
others with phials, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, 
Ibriisting several persons on trap-doors, which did not 
seem to lie ih their way, and which they might have 
escaped, had they not been thus forced upon them. 

The genius seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. Take 
thine eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou yet 
seest any thing thou dost not comprehend. Upon look¬ 
ing up. What mean, said I, those gi'eat flights of birds that 
are {Xjrpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling 
npondt from time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, 
^nuolrante, and, aihong many other feathered crcaluros, 
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Bcveral little winged boys, that perch in great numbers 
upon the middle arches^ These,Isaid the genius, are envy, 
avarice, superstition, despair, love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life. 

I here fetched a deep sigh. Alas, said I, man was made 
in vain ! how is ho given away to misery and mortality! 
tortured in life, and swallowed lA in death The genius, 
being m^ved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. Look no more, said he, on man 
in ^he first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which 
the tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall 
into it, I directed my sight as I was ordered, and .(whether 
or not the good genius strengthened it with any super¬ 
natural force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before 
too thick for the eye to penetrate) T saw the valley open¬ 
ing at the further end, and spreading forth into an im¬ 
mense ocean, that hud a huge rock of adamant running 
througli tlic midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch 
that I could discover nothing in it; but the other appeared 
to me a vast ocean, planted with innumerable islands, that 
were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with 
a thousand little shining seas that ran amoug them. I 
could sec persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by 
the sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; and 
could lj(‘ar a confused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and musical instruments. Gladness 
grew in me upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I • 
wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to 
those happy scats; but the genius tMd me there was no 
passage to them except through the gates bf death, that I 
saw openi u g every moment upon the bridge. The islands, 
said he, that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as iar 
as thou canst see, ar® more in number tfiaii the sands on 
the sea-shore. There are myriads of islands behind those 
which, thou here discovercst, reaching farther than thine 
eye, or even thine imagination, can extend itself. iThese 
are the mansions of good men after de§th, who, according 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in Vhich they excelled, 
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arc distributed among these several islands, which aboiirut 
with pleasures of different kinds and degrees suitable to 
the relishes and perfections of those who are settled in 
them : every Island is a paradise accommodated to its re¬ 
spective inhabitants. Arc not these, O Mirza, habitations 
w’orth contending for ? ."Does life appear miserable, that 
gives thee opportunities ff earning such a reward ? Is 
death to be feared, that '^/^ill convey thee to so iVappy an 
existence ? Think not man was made in vain, who |^as 
such an eternity reserved for him. I gazed wdth inexpres¬ 
sible pleasure on these happy islands. At length, said I, 
show me now', I beseech thee, tlie secrets that lie hid un¬ 
der those dark clouds that cover the ocean on the other 
side of the rock of adamant. The genius making me no 
answer, I turned about to address myself to him a second 
time, but I found that he had left me. I then turned 
again to the vision w'hich I had been so long contem]ilat- 
ing ; but, instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, 
and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow 
valley of Bagdat, w ith oxen, sheep, and camels grazing 
upon the sides of it.’' ‘ Addison. 
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J .—Latter Part of Sixth Chapter of St Matthew 

Paraphrased, 

Think not, when all 3"our scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 

Think not, when worn the homely’' robe appears. 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears, 

What farther shall this feeble life sustain, 

And what shall clothe these shivering limbs a^ain. 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 

And the fair body its investing W’eed? 

Behold, and look away your low despair— 

See the light tenants of the barren air; 

To them nor stores nor granaries belong, 

!Naught but the woodland and the pleasing song, 
Yet your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing, that flits along the sky ; 

To him they sing, when spring renews the plain ; 

To him they cry in w inter’s pinching reign : 

Nor is their music nor their plaint? in vain ; 

He hears the gay and the disti*i*ssful call. 

And, with unsparing bounty', tills them all.— 
Observe the rising lily’s snowy^ grtftje, 

Observe the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow ; 

Y et see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow 
What regal vestments can with them ^ompare! 

What king sc shimng ! or what queen so fair! 

If ceaseless thus the fowls of heaven he feeds. 

If o’er the fields such lucid robes he spreads, 

Will he not care for you, 3 'e faithless, sa 3 ' ? 

Is he unwise ? or are ye less than ? 


Thomson. 
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II.— yisi(>n of Belshazzar. 

The King was on his throne, the Satraps throng'd the hall; 
A thousand bright lamps shone o'er that high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold, in Judah deem’d divine— 

Jehovah^s vessels hold the godless Heathen's wine ! 

In that same hour and liall, the fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, and wrote as if on sand : 
The fingers of a man ;—a solitary hand ^ 

Along the letters ran, and traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook, and bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless wax'll his look, and tremulous his voice. 

“ Let the men of lore appear, the wisest of the earth. 
And expound the w'ords of fear, which mar our royal mirth 

Chaldea's seers arc good, but hero they have no skill; 
And the unknown letters stood untold and awful still. 
And Babel's men of age arc wise and deep in lore ; 

But now they were not sage, they saw—^but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, a stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king's command, he saw that writing’s truth. 
The lamps around were bright, the projdiecy in view ; 
He read it on that night,—the morrow prov'd it true. 

Belshazzar’s grave is made, his kingdom pass’d away, 
He, in the balance weigh’d, is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud, his robe of state, his canopy the stone ; 

The Mede is at his gate * the Persian on his throne ! 

Byrox. 


1 III .—Elegy on Spring. 

Now is the time for those who wisdom love, 
Who love to walk in virtue’s flowery road, 
»Along the lovely paths of Springy to rove, 

And follow'Nature up to Nature’s Gtod. 

Thus Ashley gather'd academic bays; 

Thus gentle Thomson, as the Seasons roll, 
Tau^t them to sing the great Creator’s praise. 
And bear theif poet's name from pole to pole. 
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Thus have I walk’d along the dewy lawn ; # 

My frequent foot \he bloolhing wild hath worn; 
Before the lark I’ve sung the beauteous dawn, 

And gather’d health from all the gales of mom. 

And ev’n when Winter chiU’d the aged year, 

J wander’d lonely o'er thc^hoary plaii^; 

Though frosty Boreas warn'|[ me to forDear, 

Bof eas, with all his tempests, warn’d in vain, 

JThen, sleep my nights, and quiet bless’d my days; 

I fear’d no loss, my Mind was all my store ; 

No anXit)us wishes e’er disturb’d my ease ; 

Ileav’n gave content and health—I ask’d no more. 
Now, Spring returns : but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 

Dm* in iny breast life’s dying taper burns* 

And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

Starting and shivering in th’ inconstant wind, 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of whac I was, • 
Ben<*ath some blasted tree I lie reclin’d, 

And count the silent ^noments as they pass ; 

The winged moments, whoso unstaying speed 
No art shall stop, or in their course arrest; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 

And morning-dreams, as poets tell, arc true : 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter Death’s dark gate, 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 

I hcar^the helpless wail, the shriek of woo ; 

I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 

The sluggish streams that slowly Creep below. 

Which mortals visit, and return no rilore. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ! 

Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence i^igns, • 

And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 
There let me wander at the shut of eve. 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer’s eyes; » 

The world and all its busy follies leave, « 

And talk with Wisdom where Daphnis lies. 
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Tberf let me sleep forgotten in the cla3% 

When death shall shift these wear)” aching e^’^es ! 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal da 3 % 

Till the long night is gope, and the last morn arise, 

Michael R.iuce. 

' IV. — Ostrich, 

Not in the land of a thousand flowers ; 

Not in the glorious Spice-wood showers; 

Not in fair islands by bright seas embraced. 

Lives the wild Ostrich, the bird of the waste. 

Come on to the desert, his dwelling is there, 

Where the breath of the simoom is hot in the air; 

To the desert, where never a green blade grew. 

Where never its shadow a broad tree threw, 

Where sands rise up, and in columns arc wbi'cl’d 
By the winds of the Desert, like hosts in the field ; 
Where the Wild Ass sends forth a lone, dissonant brav. 
And the herds of the Wild Horse speed on through tlui 
daj"— 

The creatures unbroken, with manes flying free, 

Like the steeds of the whirlwind, if such there ma}' be. 

Yes, there in the Desert, like armies for war, 

The flocks of the Ostrich are seen from afar. 

Speeding on, speeding on o’er the desolate jdain, 

While the fleet mounted Arab pursueth in vain ! 

But 'tis joy to the traveller who toils through that land. 
The egg of the Ostridj to find in the sand ; 

’I'is sustenance for him when his store is low, 

And weary with travel he journeyeth slow 
To the well of the Dissert, and finds it at last 
Seven days' journey from that he hath passed. 

Or go to the Caflre-land,—what if j'ou meet 
A print in the sand, of the strong Lion’s feet! 

He Is down in thc^thicket, asleep in Ips lair; 

Come on to the Desert, the Ostrich is there— 

There, there ! where the Zebras are flying in haste, 

The he:^ of the Ostrich comes down o’er the waste_ 

Half ri]|pning, half flying—what progress they make ! 
Twahg bow! notctjie arrow their flight can overtake! 
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Strong bird of the Wild, thou art gone lik^ the ]|V'ind, 
And thou Icavcst the cloud ofWihy speeding behind; 
Fare thee well! in thy desolate region, farewell, 

With the Giraffe and Lion,»we leave thee to dwell! 

Mary IIowitt. 



V. —The Better Land. 

“ I HEAR thee speak of the better land; 

Thou calfst its children a happy band: 

Mother I O where is that radiant shore ?— 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ?— 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flics dance tlirough the myrtle boughs!” 
“ Not there, not there, my child I** 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ?—. 

Or *midst the green fslands on glittering seas. 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange bright birds, on their starry wings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?*’ 

“ Not there, not there, my child!” 

“ Is it far away, in some region old. 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ? 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand, 

Is it there, sweet mother, that4>etter land ?*’ 

“ Not there, not there, my clfUd 

“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 

Dreams canned picture a world so^fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 

For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 

It is there, it is there, my jhild T ' 


Mrs Hemans. 
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VI.—Dn ^rue Dignity, 

Hail, a^vful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 
And woo the weary to profound repose; 

Can passion’s wildest uproar lay to rest, 

And whisper comfort to the man of woes! 

Here Innodence may winder, safe from foes. 

And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 

O Solitude, the man who thee foregoes, 

When lucre lures him, or ambition stings. 

Shall never know the source whence real grandeur springs 

Vain man, is grandeur given to gRy attire ? 

Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid:— 

To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire? 

It is thy weakness that requires their aid ;_ 

To palaces, with gold and gems inlaid? 

They fear the thief, and tremble in the storm: 

To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade ? 
Behold the victor vanquish’d by the worm! 

Behold what deeds of woe the locust can perform I 

True dignity is his, whose trknquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below, 

Wlio every hope and fear to Heav'n resign’d. 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her dreadful blon'; 
This strain from ’midst the rocks was heard to flow. 

In solemn sounds. Now beam’d the evening star; 
And from embattled clouds emerging slow 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car; 

And hoary mountain-cliffs shone faintly from afar. 

Beattiu, 

VII .—Address to the Mummy in Behoni's 

Exhibition, 

And thou bast walk’d about (how strange a story 
^ In Thebes’s i^treets three thousai^d. years ago, 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory. 

And time bad not begun to overthrow 
Tbo^ temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 

Of ,iv|hich the very ruins are tremendous. 

Ippeaik I for thou l$rg enough hast acted Dummy, 
Thou hastaa tongue—^ome, let us hear its tune; 



Thou’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, umniy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses af the moon. 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures. 

But with thy bones an^ flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us—^for doubtless thou canst recollect— 

To whom should we assi^ the Sphinx’s fame ! 

Was Cheops or Cephrenesferchitect * 
f)f cither Pyramid that bears his name ! 

Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer I 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer ? 

Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat. 

Has hob-a-nobb*d with Pharaoh glass to glass; 

Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat. 

Or dofPd thine own to let Queen Dido pass ; 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d. 

Has any Roman soldier maul’d and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm’d. 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled :— 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 

We have, aboveground, seen some strange mutations; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended. 

New worlds have risen—^we have lost old nations 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head. 

When the great Persian conefueror, Cambyses, 
March’d armies o’er thy tomb with fhunderiiig tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder 
When the gigagtic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb’s secrets may not be confess’d. 

The nature of thy private life unfold 
A heart has throbb’d beneath that leathern bi^ast, 
And tears ad own that dusky cheek have roil’d : 
Have children climb’d those kneift, and kiss’d that fact 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 
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StatuQi of flesh—immortal of the dead ’ 

Imperishable type of /anescence! 

Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bi'd. 

And standest undccay’d \yithin our presence, 

Thou wilt hear nothing till the Jiidgment-moriimg, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Why should t^nis worthlels tegument endure. 

If its undying guest be lost for ever? 

O let us keep the soul embalm’d and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

IIoRACK Smith. 

VIII .—Ye Mariners of England. 

Ye mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas ; 

Wfiose flag has brav’d, a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again, 

To match another foe! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blo\v; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirit of your fathers 
Shall start frpm every wave ! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your mg.nly hearts shall glow’, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the etormy tempests blojv. 

Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the steep: 

j^er march is o’er the mountain wave. 

Her home i^^on the deep : 

With thunder fi'^om her native oak. 

She quells the floods below, 
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As they roar on the shore, 

While the stormy tqmpests blow ; 
WHiile the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy teijipests blow. 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bwu, • 

Till danger’s troubled!night depaH, 
And the star of peace return : 

Then, then, yc ocean warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceas'd to blow; 
W^hon the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceas’d to blow. 


Campbell. 


IX .—Extracts from Burn.s. 

The, Daisy. —^W’^ee, modest, crimson-tipped floAN*'i’,. 

Tboil’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 

To Sparc thee now is past my poVr, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawy bosom, sun-ivard spread. 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 

But now the share uptears’thy bed, 

And low thou lies! 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv’n, 

Who lotig with wants and woes^has striv’** 

By human pride or running driv’n. 

To mis’ry’s brink. 

Till wrench’d of every stay but Hcav'n^ 

He ruin’d, sink! 

Ev’n thou who moum'st the Daisy’s fate— 

That fate is thine —^no distant date; 

Stem Ruin’s plough-share drives, elate, * 

Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the faA'ow’s wei^t. 

Shall be thy doom ! 
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J^^t^asurcs .—Blit pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flow’?, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white—^Ihep melts for ever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their jdacc; 

Or like*the rainbow^s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 


A Btird'sEpitaph .—Tsthere aman, whoso judgment el<*ar 
Can others teach the course to steer. 

Yet runs, himself, life’s mad career. 

Wild as the wave; 

Here, pause—iind, thro* the starting tear, 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 

W/is quick to learn and wise to know. 

And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And aoftcr Jlame. 

But thoughtless follies hud him low. 

And stain’d his name ! 

Reader, attend—whether thy soul 
Soars fanej^s flights beyond the pole. 

Or darkling grubs this earthly hole 

In low pursuit; 

Know, jn'udcnt, cautious, self-control. 

Is wisdom’s root. 


X .—Hcfnnibal on the Alps» 

r 

He has toilM to the Alpine brow. 

Still red from Saguntum’e woe ; 
lie stands where no foot of man till now 
Hath sullied* the virgin snow. ** 

Beneath is the eagle’s nest. 

And clouds in dim wreaths curFd; 

And his glances dart south, and east, and west, 

O ver the subject world ; 

But lias’s flood iif his bounding heart beats high. 
As he looks on the plains of Italy; 
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Prom the sands of the burning south 
H i revell’d in ^unny kjpain ; 

He saw the cool Ebro’s waters rush, 

And he gazed on tlje Western main. 

He traversed the realm of Gaul; 

And now, from the midway air, 

How worthless with himjis the thou^it of alU 
*To the empire before him there; 

For the Queen of Nations beneath him lies. 

Tin; (Town of a hundred vieiories * 

Hi s warriors trail dark and slow, 

Up the peak where their leader stands; 

By (h'.file and torrent they wind below,— 

Tliose daring heroic bands! 

They shall that fair land see. 

Where, marching o’er Jiill and plain, 

Th(^y will shout in delirium of victory, 

For 'frehia and Thrasymene ; 

And the conqueror eon(|ii(*ring, in vengeful hour, 
Their couutry*s wrath on the Roman pour. 

• 0, Redding. 

XI .—The u4lps. 

Who first beholds the Alps—that mighty chain 
Of mountains stretching on from east to we^t, 

So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal. 

As to belong ratluT to heaven than earth— 

But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him 'tis a moment 
Whence ho may date henceforward and fon^ver? 

To me tliey seem’d the barriers of«, world. 
Saying, Thus far, no farther ! and as o’er 
The level plain I travell’d silently. 

Nearing them more and more, day after day. 

My wandering #1 oughts my only ccflnpany, 

And they before me still, oft as I look'd, 

A strange delight, mingled with fear, came o’(‘r me, 
A wonder as at things I had not heard of! 

Oft as I look’d, I felt as though it were 
For the first time ! • * 
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^ Great was the tumult there, 

Deafening the din, whqfi in barbaric pomp 
The Carthaginian on his march to Home 
Entered their fastnesses. Trampling the snows. 

The war-horse rear’d ; an<f the tower’d elephant 
Upturn’d his trunk into the murky sky, 

Then tumbtpd hcadlon^i, swallow’d up and lost, 

He and his rider. IlopEiis. 


- Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimitv, whore forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How earlh may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man 
below. 

Alps and other Mountains .—Once more upon the wooJy 
Apeiinine, 

The infant Alps, which—^liad I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine—might be worshipp’d nion*; 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden* snow, and seen the hoar 
* Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near. 

And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

t. 

Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name ; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as ’twero for fame. 

If or still they soar’d unutterably high : 

I’ve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s'eye ; 

Athos, Olympus, iEtna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity, 

All, save the lone Soracte’s heights display’d 
And ndw in snow, which asks the lyric Homan’s aid. 

Byron. 
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Storm in the Afp.9. —The sky is changed !—and fsach 
change ! Oh niglit, i 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Y(*t lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 

From peak to peak, tlic rattjing crags among 
Leaps the live thunder ! Net from one-done cloud, 
Hut ^very mountain now hath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

ITack to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

And this is in the night:—Most glorious night! 
Thou wort not sent for slumber! let me ho 
A sharer in Hiy fierce and far delight,— 

\ [)ortioii of tlie tem])est and of thee ! 

How the lit lak(‘ shines, a phosplioric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the cjirth ! 

And now again his black,—and now, the glee 
Of the lou(i hill shakes with its mountain-mirfh. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthcpiake’s birth. 

'* Bviiox. 


XII —Variing of Douglas and Marmion at 
Tantallon Castle. 

Not far advanced was morning day, 

Wlien Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey’s cam]D to ride: 

He had safe-conduct for bis band. 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, • 

And Douglas gave a guide : 

The ancient Earl, with stately grace. 

Would Clara on her palfrc)" place, 

And whispered? in an under tone, * 

“ T.et the hawk stoop, his prey is flown.” 

The train from out the castle drew; 

But Marmion stopp’d to bid adieu • 

“ Though something I might p^ain,” he said^'* 

” Of cold respect to strangei' guest. 
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J^ent hither by your king’s holiest, 
While in Tantiilloii'sKowers I staul; 

Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand/' 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and th^is he spoke :— 

“ My muiii'ii's, halls, a>id towers, shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

Frorn turret to foundation-stone— 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And nev(‘r shall in friendly gras]) 

The hand of such as Marinion clasj).” 


Burned ^Tarmion’s svarlhy check like tire. 

And shook his vt;ry frame for ire, 

And—“ This to me !*’ he said,— 

“ An ’twere not for thy hoary beard. 

Such hand as Alarmion's had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas' head ! 

And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 

ITe, who does England’s message hero. 
Although the meanest in her state. 

May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 

And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy ])Ueli of pride, 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near 
(Nay, never look upon your lord. 

And Jay your hi^nds upon y^our s\vord,) 

J tell thouTt defied ; 

And if thou said’st, I am not pe(‘.r 
To any lord in Scotland here, 

Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord i\ngt:s, tliou hast lied !”«r 
On the Earl's cheek the Hush of rage 
O’eremne the ashen hue of age : 

Fi^rve he broke forth :—“ And daPst thou tlico 
To beard tlu' lion iu his den, 

The' Dougliis\i*' his hall ? 
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And lio])*st thou hence unscathed to go ?— • 

INo, bv Saint Bryde of Bithwell, no ! 

Up drawbridge, grooms—^\vhat, Warder, lio ! 

Lot the portcullis fail.”— 

Lord ^larinion turned,—well was his need. 

And dashed the rowels ii\his steed, ^ 

Like arrow through tlie archway sj>r<ing, 

Tke ponderous gale behind him rung; 

To pass there was such scanty room. 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

The sti ed along the dra^\ bridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise; 

Not lighter does the swallow vskiin 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reached his baud, 
lie halts, and turns with clenched hand. 

Anil shout of loud deiiance pours. 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

“ Horse ! horse!” the Douglas cried, “ and chase !” 
But soon he reined his fury’s jjace : 

“ A roval iiiessongcr he came. 

Though most uiinorthy of the name— 

A letter forged ! Saint Jude to si)ecd ! 

Did ever knight so foul a deed I 
At tirst in heart it liked me ill, 

When the King ])raiscd his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to Saint Botham, son of mine, 

Save Gawain, ne’er could penu line: 

So swore 1, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his till.—■ 

Saint Mary mend iny ticry mc^d ! 

(^Id age ne’er cools the Douglas’ blbod, 

1 thought to slay him whore he stood.— 

’ Tis pity of Inm, too,” he cried ; 

“ Bold can he speak, and fairly ride 
I warrant hiniPa w arrior tried .”—* 

With this Itis mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 

Sir Walteb ^ott. 
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XIII.— l}cparted Grandeur. 

Alhambra. —“ Palack of rfWiufy! ■where the Moori.sh lord* 
Ivin{? of tho bow, the bridle, and the sAvord, 

Sat like a genic in the diamond’s blaze, 

Oh! to have seen thee in the ancient days!” 

# i « * « * 

u 

“ Where arc thy pomps, Alhambra, earthly sun,, 

"J’liat had no rival, and no second ?—gone ! 

Th}' glory doAvn the arch of time has roll'd 
Like the groat day-star to the ocean dim; 

The billows of the ages o’er thee SAviiu, 

Irloomy and fathomless. Thy tale is told ! 

Where is thy horn of battle, that but ]>loAvn, 

Brought every chief of Afric from his throne,— 
Brought every spear of Afric from the wall,— 
Brought every charger barbed from the stall,— 

Till all tho tribes sat mounted on the shore, 

Waitiifg tho Maving of tliy torch, to ])our 
The living deluge on the licld of Spain ? 

Queen of earth’s loveliness, there was a stain 
Upon th}’^ brow—the stain of guilt and gore; 

Thy cause was bright, bold, treacherous,—and *tis o't'r: 
The 5])car and diadem are from thee gone. 

Silence is now sole monarch on thy throne !’* 


Ventre .—I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As Iroin the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Aroiind me, and a'dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged lion's marble piles, 

Wlicrc Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles 

^he looks a sea‘CJybele, fresh from tycean, 

Ilising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, Avith majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers; 

And'such she Avas ;—her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nafiens, and the exhaustless East 
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Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, ai^ of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling <o the shore. 

And music meets not always now the ftar: 

Th^se days are gone—but Beauty still is here. 

States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die. 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 

Before St Mark still glow his steeds of brass. 

Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 

But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 

Are they not bridled? —Venice, lost and won, 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done. 

Sinks, like a sca-wced, into whence she rose ^ 

Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and slmn. 
Even in destruction’s (Jepth, her foreign foes, 

From whom submission wrings an infainoiis repose. 

In youth she w^as all glory,—a new Tyre,— 

Her very by-word sprung from victory, 

The Planter of the Lion,” wdiich through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 

And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite ; 

Witness Troy’s rival, Candia! Vnuch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight! 

For ye are names no time nor tyranny can bliglit. 

Statues of glass—all shiver’d—tfie lopg file 
Of her dead Doges arc declined to dust; 

But wdiere they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 

Their sceptre br^^ken, and their swosd in rust, 

Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, ^ 

Have Hung a desolate cloud o’er Venice' lovely iralls 

• • Byrox. 
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Rome ,— Alas ! the lofty city! and alas ! 

I'hc trebly hundred trYunplisI and the tlay 
When Brutus made the daj^gcr’s edf^e surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 

Alas, for 'Fiilly’s voice, anil Virgil’s lay. 

And Livy’s pictured page!—^biit these shall bo 
Her resurrection: all beside—decay. 

Alas, for Kiirth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Home was free 

Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on fortune’s wheel, 
Triuini)hant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wonldst pause to feel 
The Avrath of Ihy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoardi'd vengeance, till tliino eagles Hew 
O’er prostrate Asia;—thou, who Avith thy frown 
Annihilated senates—Homan, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay doAvn 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown— 

The dictatorial AATcath, —couldst thou divine 
To nhai would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee mon* than mortal? and that so supine 
By aught than Ilomans Borne should thus be laid? 
She wlio was named Eternal, and array’d 
J [er Avarriors but to coiHpmr—she aa ho A^oil’d 
Earth Avith her haughty shadow, and disjdavM 
Until the o’rr-canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing Aviugs —Oh ! she Avho was Almighty hail’d 

Tully Avas mU. so eloquent as thon. 

Thou nameless column Avilh the buried base * 

\y\ ijit arc tlui laurels of the Cu'sar’s brow ? 

Crown me Avitli ivy*from bis dwelling-place. 

Whose arch of pillar meets me in the face, 

'fitus, or Trajan’s ? No —*tis that of Time: 

Trium]>h, arch, pillai', all he doth disjdace 
Scoffing; and a|>ostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime, 

Buried in air, the deep blue shy of Borne, 
Audiooking to the stars: they’bad contain’d 
A Bjibrit which uith these Avould tind a home, 

'i'hq last t*l those ^dio o'er the Avhole earth rei^^n’d. 
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The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, , 

But yielded back his conquests he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
With household blood aijd wine, scrtaicly wore 
Ilis sovereign virtues—still wo Trajan’s name adore. 

Where is the rock of Triumph, the higjf place 
Wli^ro Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 

• 'J’lie promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the compierors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon fi(‘ld below, 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 

The Forum, where the immortal accents glow. 

And still the eloquent air breathes —burns Avitli Cicero 1 

Byron 


XIV.— Greece, 

Hr who hath bent Iwm o’er the dead. 

Fro the first day of death is lied; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress; 

(Before decay's effacing fingers 

Jlave swept the lines vAhcrc beanty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air— 

The rapture of repose tliat's there— 

The fix’d yet tender traits that •streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 

And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not - wins not—w#ops not-—now— 
And hut for that chill ehang<*lesi#broAv, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality 
And curdles to the gazcir’s heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he breads, 3 ^et dwells ufon— 

Yes—but for these and those alone, 

Some moments —ay—one treacherous hour, 
lie still might doubt the tyrant’s pow'cr. 

So fair—so calm— so softly seal'd 
The first—last look—by deatlf reveal’d J 
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,Such is the aspect of this shore— 

*Tis Greece—but livHg* Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start—for soul is wijnting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting hreath; 

But beaiity "^' ith that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of feeling past away ! 

Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams—but warms no more its cherish’d eartlT/ 


Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 

Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave — 
Shrine of the mighty, can it be. 

That this is all remains of thee? 
Approach, thou craven orouching slave — 
Say, is not this Thennopyhc ? 

These wahu’s blue that I'ound you lave, 
Oh, servile offsjwing of the free— 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes -their story not unknown — 
Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former Ares, 

And be wdio in the strife ex])iros 
Will add to th«^irs a name of fear, 

That tyrairny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 

They too w'ill rather die than shame; 

For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to lion. 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, tliy living page. 
Attest it, many a deathless age, 

kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Hav^ left a nafueless pyramid, 
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Thy heroes—though the general doom 
Hath swept the column ■§'om their tomb, 

A mightier monument comniand— 

The mountains of tlie^r native land ! 

There i)oints thy muse t(» stranger’s eye 
The graves of those thatjcannot die ! 

’Twere long to tell, and sad to trace,** 

Each step from splendour to disgrace 
Enough—no foreign foe could (picll 
Thy soul, till from itself it fcdl; 

Yes, Self-abasement pav’d the way 
To illain-bonds and despot-sway. 


XV .—Battle of Flodden, 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upoii the hill; 

On which, (for far the day was spent,) 

The 'western sun-bcams now were bent. 

“ But, see! look up--on Flodden bent, 

'j'lie Scottish foe has fired his tent.”— 

And sudden, as he spoke, 

I'i'oin the sharj) ridges of the hill. 

All downward to the banks of Till, 

^^’^aa wreathed in sable smoko; 

Volumed and vast, and rolling far. 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 

As down the hill they broken 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march ; their tread alone* 
At times one warning trumjiet blown, 

At times a stifled hum, 

Tohl England, tfrom his mountain-flirono 
King James did rushing come.— 

Scarce could they hear, or see their foes. 

U util at weapon-point they close.— 

'They close, in clouds of smoke and dust. 
With sword-sway, and with larfce’s thrust; 
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And” such a yell was there. 

Of sudden and porte^ptous birth. 

As if men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in upper air. 

Long looked the anxious squires; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

At length'^the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far. 
The broken billows of the w ar. 

And ])luined crests of chieftains brave, 
Fh)ating like foam upon the wave; 

Blit nought distinct tliey see ; 

'Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

Spears shook, and falchions fiashod amain; 
Fell England's arrow-tiight like rain ; 

Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly: 

And stainless Tunstairs banner white, 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright. 

Still bear them bravely in the fight; 

Although against them come. 

Of gallant Gordons many a one. 

And many a stubborn Ilighlandman, 

And many a nigged Border clan, 

With lluntly, and with Home, 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle 
' Though there the western moiinUineer 
Bushed with bare bosom on the spear. 

And flung the feeble targe aside, 

And with both hands the broad-sword plied: 
*Xwas vain—But Fortune, on the right, 
Wifii fickle smiK pUccred Scotland’s fight, 
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Then fell that spotless banner white, • 

The Howard's lion f<01; 

Yet still I>ord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, wdiile fiercer grew 
Around the buttle .>ell. 

The Border slogan rcjit llic sky ! 

A Home 1 a Gordon ! was the cry 
^ Lioud were the clanging blows; 

Advaiuicd,—forced back,—now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and ro'^c ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gabs 
When rent are rigging, slirouds, and >ail, 

It wavered ’mid the foes. 

Then Eustace monntod too ;—yet staid, 

As loth to leave tlie belidess maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood>sliot his eyes, his nostrils s]>niad, 

M’he loose rein dangling from liis head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red, • 

Lord Marrnion's steed rushed bv : 

_ •/ ' 

And Eustace, mad^lening at the sight, 

A look and sign to ('lara cast, 

To mark he would r(durii in hast -, 

Tlu'u plunged inlo the fight. 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore. 

And in their arms, a hel])lcss load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still straiiuMl tlie broken brand; 

His arms were smeared with blood, and sand* 
Dragged from among tli(' horses’ feet, 

M^ith dinted shield, ami heliijrt heat, 

The falcon-(Test and jdnmage goyes 
Can that ho haughty Marmion j # * 

When doffed his casque, he felt frf*c air. 

Around ’gaii Marmion wildly stare:— 

“Where’s H^^rry Blount? Fitz* Eustace v here ? 
Linger ye here, yo hearts of hare • 

Redeem my i)ennoii,—charge again,— 

Cry—‘ Marmion to thf? rescue I *—Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle-plain 

That shout shall ne’er be hc^if,! again ! — 
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Yet n>y last thought is England’s;—fly, 

To Ilanv bear my^ signet-ring; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring— 
Fitz-Eustaco* to Lord Surrey hie; 

Tuiisball lies dead upon the field; 

!Flis life-blood stains the spotless shield; 

Edmuad is down;—my life is reft;— 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,— 

Widi Chester charge, and Lancashire 
Full upon Scotland's central host. 

Or victory and England’s lost.— 

Mu^^t I bid twice ? —hence, varlets! fly ! 

L(iave Marmion here alone—to die.” 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale. 

And— Stanley! vas tlie cry;— 

A light on Marinion’s >'isage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye;— 

^Vith dying hand, above Ids head 
lie shook the fragment of his blade. 

And slionted “ Victory !— 

“ Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on !” * * 
Were the last words of ^Tarmion. 

Sir Wai.ter Scott. 


XVI .—The Ocean—an Image of Eternitg. 

Boll on, thon deep and dark blue Ocean— roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over tliee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—hisTJoiitrol 
Stops wiili the shofe; u])on the watery plain 
The wrecks arc all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
lie sinks into t^y depths with bubl^iijing groan, 
Without a grave, unknellM, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

Ilis steps are not upon thy paths—tliy fields 
Are not a spoil for him—thou dost arise 
And^sh^ke him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
Fo earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
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Spurning him from thy bosom to the skfos, 

And send’st him shivering in thy playful spray 
Howling in agony, where naply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bajs 
And dashest him again to earth—there let him lay. 

The armaments which thi^ndcr-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

A?id rnonarchs tremble in their ca])itals; 

Tlie oak leviathans, whose lutgc ribs make 
Their (day creator the vain title lake 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 

These arc thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

Th(‘y melt into thy yeast of waves, w hich mar 
Alike thci Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores arc empires chang(jd in all save tluK): 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage—wdiat arc they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant sinC/C ; their shores obey ^ 

'Idle stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts—not so thou— 
ITnchangcable, save to thy wild waves' play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollcst now\ 

ddiou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity—the throne 
Of tlic Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dreS,d, fathomless, alone. 

* Byron. 


X"^II .—Ships Sinking, • 

LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE IN HARBOUR. 

Toll for the brave ! the brave that are no more ! 

All sunk beneath the wave, fast by their nativ«^shore. 
Toll for the brave ! brave Kempej^feldt is gone; 

His last sea-fight is fought; his 'Vork of glory done. 
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It wg,s n6t in tlic battle ; no tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal lej^k ; she ran upon no r<^ck. 
llis SAvortl was in its sheath, his fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfeldt went down, with twice four hundred 
men. 

Jjrave Kempenfeldt is gone, his victories are o’er ; 

And he, anlj his eight hundred, shall idough the waves 
no more. Co'^per. 


SHIP SINKING AT SEA. 

Tiiejj rose from sea to sky the wild farewell,— 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the bravo,- 
Then some leaifd overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate tlunr grave ; 

And the sea yawned around her like a hell. 

And down she suck’d with her tlu^ whirling Avavc, 
Like brio who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 

Ijouder tliaii the loud ocean, like a cj ash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush'd, 

Savm the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows ; but at intervals there gush’d. 
Accompanied with a convulsive sjdash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer iu his agony. Kyron. 


XVITI —LochieVs IJ^arning. 

TFicard. — Locihel ! Lochicl! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of tlie dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Cullodeii arc scatter’d in fight: 
They rally, they bleed, for their ki1[igdom and crowm. 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 

And irflieir hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But liaPk! throug|i the fast flashing lightning of w'ar, 
Wluit ailood to the dTcsert flics frantic and far ? 
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’Tis thine, oh Glemillin ! whose bride shallTawait, 
I^ike a love>lighted watch-fir^i, all night at the gate. 

A steed comes at morning: no rider is there, 
lint its bridle is red with ^le sign of despair. 

Weep, Albin! to death and captivity led! 

(.)h weep' but thy tears canimt number the dead; 

For a merciless sword on Cullodcn shall Vavo, 
Cullo^cn 1 that reeks with the blood of tlie brave. 

Z.oc7uel. —Go, preach to the coward, thou death- 
* telling seer! 

Or, if gory Cullodcn so dreadful ap]>ear, 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight! 

This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Wizard. —Ila! laiigh’&t thou, Lochicl, my vision to 
scorn ? 

i’roTid bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
ISay, rush’d the bold eagle cxultiiigly forth. 

From his liomc, in the dark-rolling clouds of thonorth ? 
Li> ! the death-shot of foomcn outspeeding, he rode 
Comxianionless, bcariiig ^destruction abroad ; 

15lit down let him stooi) from his havoc on high ! 

All ! home let him speed—for tlic siioiler is nigh. 

NVhy flames the far summit ? Wliy shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars Irom the firmament cast! 

''Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his cyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel! the ijcerlcss in might. 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height, 
Jlcavcn’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
Heturn to thy dwelling ! all lonely, return ! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood. 

Lochicl. —False Wizard, avaunt! I have marshalled 
my clan: 

Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one !, 
They are true to tlfc last of their blood hnd their breath. 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on th» rock! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, * 

When Albin her claymore indigri&litly draws j 
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When her ,bonnetted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanrtfiiald the dauntless, and Moray the proud; 

All plaided and plumed^n their tartan arra^^- 

Wizard —Locliiel, Loch^l, beware of the day ! 

For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 

But man cannot cover 'vvbat God would reveal: 

*Tis the sunsfet of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming cvcTits cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Cullodcn’s dread ccImdos shall ring 
With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate ]»ath ! 

!N ow in darkness and billows, ho swcejis from my sight: 
Kiso ! Bise ! ye wild tempests, and covtir his flight ‘ 

’ j’is linishcd. Their thunders are hushed on the moors ; 
CuUoden is lost, and my coiintry de])lores; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

8ay, mounts he the ocean-wave, bjinished, forlorn, 

Jdke a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn? 
All no! for a darker departure; is neai*; 

TTie war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier; 

Ilis death-bell is tolling ; oh ! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell! 

Life flutters convulsed in his cpiivering limbs. 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
vVccursed be the faggots, that blaze at his feet. 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 
A\’ith the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale- 

Locliiel, -Down, soothlcss insultcr ! I trust not 

the tale: 

For never shall Albi i a destiny meet. 

So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf beaten shore, 
l.ochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 

While the kindliflg of life in his bol^m remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

W^ith his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 

And levying in battle no blot on his name. 

Look |ir0udly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 

** * Campbell. 
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XlX. — Alexander's Feast; or, the Power of Music, 
An Ode for St, CccilicCs Day, 

*Twas at the roynl fbast, for Persia won 

By Philip’s warlike son.-t- 
Aloft, in awful state. 

The godlike hero sat 

On his imperial throne. 

IWs valiant ])eers were plac’d around ; 

Their brows witli rosc^and with myrtle bound; 

• So sliould desert in arms be crown’d. 

The lovely Thais, by his side. 

Sat like a blooming eastern bride. 

In flower of youth, and beauty’s pride.— 

ITappy, ha})py, happy pair ! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave—deserves the fair. 

Timotheus, plac’d on high 
Amid the tuneful choir. 

With flying fingers touch’d the lyro • 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heavenly joys inspire.— 

The song began from Jove, 

Who Icit his blissful seat above ; 

Such i.s the power of mighty love ! 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god : 

Siddime on radiant spheres he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press'd, 

And stamp'd an imago of himself, a sovereign of the world. 

The listening croAvd admire the lofty sound ; 

“ A pri'sent deity ! ” they shout arci^ind : 

A im'sont deity ! ” the vaulted roofs rebound— 

With ravish’d cars 
The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod^* 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician fung» 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, and ever young. • 

The jolly god in triumph com^#! 

Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums. 

♦ Flush’d wdth a purple grace, 

* He shows his honest face. 
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Now give hautboys; breath—he comes ! he c< nies 

Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did firsl^ ordain : 

Bacchus* blessings are a treasure 
Drinking is tlie soldier’s* pleasure : 

Kich the treasure ; 

Sweet the ])lcasV4re ; 

Sweet is pleasure after xiain. 

Sooth’d with the sound, the ki^g grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thricehe slew tb|f slain. 

Th(i master saw the madness rise ; 

ITis glowing checks, his ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heaven and earth defied. 

Chang’d his hand, and check’d his pride.—- 
Tic chose a mournful muse. 

Soft pity to infuse, 
lie sung Darius, great and good. 

By too severe a fate. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 

On the bare earth expos’d ho lies. 

With not a friend to close his eyes.— 

With downcast look the jeyKss v-jefor sat, 
llevolving, in his alter’d soul, 

The various turns of fate below ; 

And, now and tluni, a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to flow. 


The mighty masterjjanil’d to sec 
That love was 411 th(‘ next degree: 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move; 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures. 

Soon he soc th’d ^is soul to pibt/sures. 
^War, he sung, is toil and trouble I 
Honour Imt an empty bubble ; 

^ Never ending, still beginning. 
Fighting still, and still destroying. 

If the world be worth thy winniug, 
TMnk, O tkink it worth enjoying! 
|[ 40 Tely Tliais sits beside thee ; 

the good tlie gods provide theje. 
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The many rend the skies witli load applause^ 

So love was crown’d ; but music won the cause. * 
The prince, unable to conceal flis pain, 

Gaz*d on the fair 
WIk) caus’d his care! 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and lookVl, 

Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again : • 

At length, wilh love and wine at once opj^ress’d, 

The vaJ!(iuish’d victor—sunk upon her breast. 

^I^ow, strike the golden l 3 "re again : 

A J^udor 3 et, and ^ et a louder strain ; 

Break his bands of sleep asundt'r. 

And rouse him like a rattling pt‘al of thunder. 
Hark ! hark,—tlie horrid souncl 
H as rais’d up his head, 

As awak’d from the dead • 

And amaz’d, he stares around. 

Kevenge ^ revenge ! Timotheus cries.— 

Sec the furies aris<', ! 

See the snakes that they rear, 

ITow the}' hiss in their l^air. 

And the sparkles that Hash from their eyes ! 

Behold a ghastl}'^ Innul, 
l^'ach a torch in his hand ! 

These are Grecian gliosts, that in battle were slain 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain,^ 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how the}' toss tlnnr torches on high. 

How they jjoinl to the I’ersian abodes, 

And glittering temples of their J^ostile gods ! 
The princes applaud Avith a furious joy ; , 

And the king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way,^ 

To light him to his prey 
And, like another H^eii, fir’d anotj^er Troy. 

Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows 1 earn’d to blow. 

While organs yet were mute; 

Timotheus, to liis breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, • * 

Could swell the soul to rage—or kindle soft desire, 
last, divine Cecilia came, 

'luventrc^s of the vocal frame. 
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The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

And added length tcf.'solenm sounds, 

With natur<‘’s mother-wit, and arts unknown heforo. 
Let old Timothoiis \ield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown; 
lie rais'd aviuortal to the skies; 

She dr<^w an angel down. Drypen. 


XX .—On Slaven/^ * 

On for a lodge in some vast wilderruiss. 

Some bonmlless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or succcssfftl war. 

Might never reach mo more ! My ear is i)aiii’d, 
My soul is sick vitli ev'ry day’s re])ort 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart— 

It does not feel for man. That natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire, 
lie finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own, and, having powT 
T* enforce the Avrong, for such a Avortliy cause. 
Dooms and devotes him as liis laAvful }}rey ! 
Lands intersected bv a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. IVloimtains interpos'd 
Make enemies of nati<ms, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

Thus man devoted his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplor’d, 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes that Mercy, Avith a bleeding heart. 
Weeps Avli,en slie sedi inflicted on a^hcast! 

Thtjii what is man? And what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
Au(\’i,King his head, to think himself a man ? 

I woiild not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, ^ fan me Avhilc I slceij, 
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And tremble while J wake, for all the w^altl^ 

That, sinews bought and soi^jd have ever earn’d^, 

No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation priz’d alcove all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than Jasten them on him. 

We have no slaves at home—then wh^ abroad I 
And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lunge 
ESccive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bes])eaks a nation proud 
And j(‘alous of the blessing. Spread it then, 

And lot it circulate through every vein 

t)f all your empire, that where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

COWPER. 


XXI.— The Pain arising from virtuous Emotions 
attended with Pleasure, 

-Bf-iioi,d the ways 

Of Heaven’s eternal dostiu}' to man. 

For ever just, benevolent, and wise : 

Tliat Virtue’s awful st<‘ps, howe’er pursued 
By vexing Fortune and intrusive Pain, 

Should never be divided from her chaste. 

Her fair attendant, Pleasure. Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this existence, that thy soft’ning soul 
At length may learn what energy the hand 
Of virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of passion swelling with distress and pain, 

To mitigate the sharj) with gracious drops 
Of cordial plea^ire ? Ask the faitiifnl youth, • 
Why the cold urn of her uln?m long he lov’d 
So often tills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, at the silent hour. 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? • 

O ! he will tell thee, that the v’*'^iith of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosomlo forego 
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That sacked hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, swe^t remembrance sot>ths. 

With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 

And turns his tears to raj^ure.—Ask the crovsd 
Wliich flies impatient from the village-walk 
To climb the neighboiiving clitfs, w'hen fur below 
The cruel t\'inds have hurl'd upon the coast 
Some hajfless bark ; while sacred pity melts < 

The general eye, or terror’s icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair ; 
W^hile every mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and, pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shatter’d vessel, shrieks aloud. 
As one poor wretcli, that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow'd by the roaring surg(‘, 

As now another, dash’d against the roek, 

Drops lifeless down. O dc'emest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by' nature given 
To mutual terror, and compassion’s tears ? 

No swcctly'-nielting softness wliich attracts. 

O’er all that edge of pain, tlwi social pow ers. 

To this their proper action and their end ?— 

Ask thy ow'ii heart; when the patriot’s tear 
Starts from thine oy'o, and thy extended arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip’s hrow', 

Or dash Octavius from the trophiod car ;— 

Say', does thy secret soul repine to taste 
The big distress ? or w ouldst thou then cxchango 
Those heart-ennobling sorrows, for the lot 
Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barhariaiif bonding to his nod, 

\nd bears aloft his gold-inv<*sted front. 

And says within himself, “ I am a king, 

“ And wherefore should the clam’rous voice of Avoe 
“ Intrude upon mine ear?” The baleful dr(?gs 
Of these late a^es, tlus ingloriiis draught 
Of servitude and folly, have not y'et, 

Blcss’d bo til’ Et(^rmil Ruler of the world ! 

Defir<?- to such a depth of sordid shame 
The fiati ve honours of the human soul, 

Nor so effac’d the miage of its sire. Akensidb. 
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XXII .—Evening in EaradUr, 

Now rame atill evening on, a^d twilight gray 
Had ill her sober livhy all things clad. 

Silence aecoinjianied ; forjieast and bird, 

'i’hev to their grassy conch, these to their nests, 
ere slunk; all but the ANal»eful nightingale. 

She all night long her ain'rous descant ^^ung; 

Silenfe was pleas'd. Now glow'd the finnainent 
'VS'ith living sajiiihires: llesiieru^, that led 
* The slarry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
llising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apjiarent ([ueen, iimeil’d her jieerless light. 

And o’er the dark h(‘r silver mantle threw. 

\^ hen A<lani thus to Kve: h air ci>nsort, th’ hour 

Of night, and all things now retir’d to rest. 

Mind us oi‘ like repose; since (.ilod hath set 
Labour .‘iu<l rest, us day and night, to men 
successive: and the timely dew ofsh'ep, 

N«)w falling with soft slinub'rous w'oight, inclines 
Our e\ t‘-li(ls. Otluir creatures all dav lontr 
Jlove itll(‘ uneiujiloy’d,«and less need ri'st; 

Mau hath his daily work of body or mind 
Ap[K>inted, wldeb deelarcs bis dignity. 

And the regard of lli'av’n to all liis ways : 

While otlier animals inactive range, 

And of their doings Ood takes no account, 
'fo-jiiorrow, ere frt^sli morning streak the cjust 
With iirst approach of light, we must be risen. 

And at our pleasant labour: to reform 
Yon llow’ry arbours, yonder alleys grc<‘n, 

Our walk at noon, w^ith branches over grown, 

'riiat mock our scant manuring, diiid re(]uire 
More hands than ours to lop their want on growth. 

'1 hose bh>ssoms also, and those dropping gums, 

That lie bestrowii unsightly and unsmexHh, 

Ask ridilance, if we nu'un to tread w ith ease. 
Mcanw'hile, as n.ftiire wills, night bids us rest.” 

To wdunn thus Eve, A^ith perfect beauty atlorn’d: 

“ My author and disposer, whut thou bidst 
XJnargu*d I obey ; so God ordains. 

With thee conversing 1 forget all time; 

All seasons and their change; aH^deaso alike. 

Sw'cet is the breath of morn, Ikt rising sAveet 
."With charm of earliest birds; plcusaut the sun 
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When first <?ii this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and fioAv’r 
(ilist'ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 

Witli this her^iolenin bird, and this fair moon. 

And these tho-geins of heav’n, her starry train : 

Sut neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, fiow*r, 
Glist’ring with dew; nor fragrance after showh's; 

Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon. 

Or glittVing star light, - without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night h>ng shine these? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?” 

To whom our gen’ral ancestor replied; 

“ Daughter of God and man, accoinplisliM Eve, 
These have their course to fiiiisli round the earth, 

By morrow evening; and from land to land. 

In order, though to nations yet unborn, 

Minist'ring light prepar'd, they set and rise ; 

Ticst total darkness should by night regain 
Her old jiossession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things; which these soft fircis 
Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
Of various infiucnce, foment and warm. 

Temper or nourish; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby a,i)tor to receive 
Perfection from the sun’s more ]>otont ray. 

These then, tliough unbeheld in deep of night, 

Shine not in vain ; noV think, though men were none 
That heav’n woufd want spectators, God want praise 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when wc w'akc, and when we sleep. 

All Chese with ceagclcss praise his wor^^s behold. 

Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 

Sole, ortHsponsive each to others’ note, 

Singing their great G^fator ? Oft in bands. 

While they keep ^tch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds. 
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In full harmonic number join’d, their songs • 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to hcav’n*’* 
Thus talking liand in hand i^lonc they pass’d 
On to their blissful bow'r. 

« ^ 41 « 

——-There ar^jiv’d, both stor'd. 

Both turn’d; and under open sky ador'd 
The G^jd that made both sky, air, earth, and heav’n, 
Wliieh they beheld, tlie moon’s resplendent glolxi, 
And starry pole. “ Thou also mad’st the niglil, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our appointed work einjdoy’d, 

Have finish’d, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordain'd by thee; and this delicious place 
For us too largo, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

Bu'^thou has promis’d from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us eitol 
Thy goodness infinite, both Avhen we awake, 

And when we seek, as noiv, thy gift of sleep ” 

Ml] .TON. 

XXIII.— The Covenanfern, 

-Tueki'. dw'ell 

The true Descendants of those godly Men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a fiaiiie of zeal. 

Shine, Altar, Image, and the massy Piles 
That harboured them, — the Souls retaining yet 
The churlish features of that after Hare 
Who fled to caves, and woods, and naked rocks. 

In deadly scorn of superstitious ritcH, 

Or what their scruples construed to be siich ; 

How, think you, would they tolerate the scheme 
Of fine propensities? that tends, if urged 
Far as it miglu be urged, to sow afresh, 

'J’he weeds of Romisli Phantasy, in vain 
Uprooted; 'would re-consecrate our Wells 
’Po good Saint Fillan and to fair Saint Anne; 

And from long banishment recrall Saint Giles, 

To watch again w ith tutelary love ^ ^ 

O’er stately Edinborough throned on crags. 

A blessed restoration to behold 
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The patron on the shoulders of his Priests, 

On<?e more parading through her crowded streets; 
Now simjdy guarded tlio sober powers 
Of Seienec, and Philosojdiy, and Sense. 

This answerfollowed.- - You have turned my thoughts 
Upon our.brave Progenitors, who rose 
lAgainst Idolatry with warlike mind, 

And shruiix; from vain observances to lurk 
In caves, and woods, and under dismal rocks, 
I)ej>rived of shelter, covering, fire, and food ; 

Why? -for this very reason that they felt, 

And did acknovvledge, ■wheresoe'er th(*y moved 
A sinritual ))resenc(;, oft-times misconceived ; 

But still a high dej)eiideiice, a divine 
Bounty and government, that filled their hearts 
With joy, and gratitude, and fear, and love; 

And from their fervent lips drew hymns of ])raisc 
With which the deserts rang. 'J’hougli favoured le.sii. 
Far dess, than those, yet such, in their degree. 

Were those bewildered Pagans of old time. 

Be 3 'ond their own poor natures and above 
They looked; wore humbly thankful for the good 
Which the warm sun solicited,— and earth 
Bestowed; were gladsome,— and their moral sense 
They fortified with reverence for the Gods; 

And they had hopes that overstepped the grave. 

Wordsworth. 


Village Student, 

Oft have I remarked him, at some leisure hour, 
Stretched on the gv.iss or seated in the shade 
Among his fellows, while an ample map 
Before their eyes lay carefully outspread. 

From which the gallant teacher would discourse, 

N,ow pointing this way and now that.—“ Here flows,*’ 
Thus would he Say, “ the Rhine, tbAt famous stream t 
Eastward, the Danube towarils this inland sea, 

“ A mightier river, winds from realm to realm; 

** Anel, like a serpent, show s his glittering back 
“ Bes]y>tted w itli innumerable isles. 

“ Here I’cigtis the Vlussian, there the Turk; obsenre 
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ITis Capital City ! —Thonco—along a tract * 

Of livelier interest to his hopes and fears, 

His finger mov’d, distinguishing the spots 

"Where wide-spread conflict lj)ien most fiercely raged; 

Nor left unstigmalized those fatal fields 

On which the sons of mighty (Germany 

Were taught a base submission.—“ Here bcfliold 

** A nohier race, the Switzers, and their land ; 

** "Vales deeper far than these of ours, huge woods, 
**^nd mountains white with everlasting snow 
And, surely, ho that spake with kindling brow. 

Was a true Patriot, hopeful as the beslv 
Of that young peasantry, who, in our days 
Have fought and perished for Helvetia’s rights,— 

Ah ! not in vain !—or those who, in old time. 

For work of happier issue, to the side 
Of Tell came troo])ing from a thousand huts, 

When he had risen alone ! No braver youth 
Descended from Judea’s heights, to march 
With righteous Joshiia ; or appeared in arms 
When grove was felled, ayd altar w^as cast down, 

And Gideon blew the trumpet, soul-inflamed, 

And strong in hatred of Idolatry. Wordsworth. 


XXV .—Peace and TPar. 

How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh, 

Which vernal zejdiyrs breathe in evening’s ear. 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven’s ebon vault. 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, • 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls. 
Seems like a canopy which love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Kohed in a garmenr of untrodden snov^ ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 

So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not tlie moon's pure? beam ; yon castled st«cp, 
W’^hose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower * 

So idly, tliat rapt fancy deemeth it* * 
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A lYiG-taplior of peace ;—all form a Fcene 
Where musing solitud<^,might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of oarthliness ; 

Wljcre silence undisturbed- might watcli alone. 

So cold, so bright, so still.— 

Ah ! whence yon glare 

I'hiit fires flic arch of heaven—that dark red s,nioke 
Blotting the silver moon ? The stars are quenched 
In darkness, and the pure spangling snow 
Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers round 
Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafening peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale midniglit on her starry tlirono ! 

Now swells tlic intermingling din ; ihc jar, 

Frequent and frightful, of the bursting bomb ; 

The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout. 
The ceaseless clangour, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage :—loud, and more loud 
I'he discord grow s ; till pale death shuts the scene, 
And o’er the conqueror and,the conquered draws 
His cold and bloody shroud.—Of all the men 
Whom day’s departing beam saw blooming there. 

In proud and vigorous health ; of all the hearts 
That beat wdtli anxious life at sunset there, 

How few survive,—liow' few are ])eating now ! 

All is deep silence, like tlic fearful calm 
'fhat slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause ; 

Save where the frantic wail of widow 'd love 
Conies shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan. 
With wliich some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt round its s\|'Uggliiig powers. 

The grey morn 

Hawns on the mournful scene ; the suphurous smoke 
Before the icy winds slow rolls aw ay, 
jVnd the brigh|; beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow^ Tlier^ tracks of blood 
Kvon to the forest’s depth, and scattered arms, 

And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
HeatTi’s self could change not, mark the dreadful path 
Of the OLitsallying^ victors : far behind, 

Black ash<» where their proud city stood. 
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Within yon forest is a ccloomy glen— 

Each tree which guards its darkness from the tiay 
Waves o’er a Yvatrior's tomb. 

Fercy By'ssiie Shelly, 


XXVI .—JTtpnn before Sunrise in the Yale of 

• Chamouni, * 

• 

Mast thou a charm to stay the Morning-Star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to jjause 
'"n thy l)ald awful licud, O sovran Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Bare ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form I 

Ili.sest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass: metliinks thou j)icrcest it. 

As with a wedge ! But when I look again. 

It is thi-ne oavu calm home, tliy crystal shrine, 

'j'hy habitation from cteniity I 
O dread and silent mount! 1 gazed upon thee. 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranc’d in jYrayer 

I worshi])p’d the Invisible alone. 

* 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 

So sweet yvc know' not we are listening to it. 

Thou, the meanwhile, Yvast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy; 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty Vision passing—there, 

As in her natural form, swell’d vast to Heaven I 

Awake, my &oul! not only passive praise 
Thou ow'cst! not alone these sw'elling tears. 

Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 

Voice of sweet son^l Aw'ake, 1113^ heart, aw'ake ! 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join iny Hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale! 

O struggling w ith the darkness all the night 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
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Or when |hcy climb the shy, or when they sink • 
Compenion of the morning-star at dawn, 

Th^’self i‘arth’s rosy staf, and of the dawn 
Co-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise. 

Who sank thy sunless pillavs deep in earth ? 

W^ho filled tliy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made ^hee parent Of perpetual btreams ? 

I 

And you, ye five Avild torrents fiercely glad! r 
AVho call’d you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns call’d you forth, ' 

Doavu those precipitous, black, jagged rocks 
For ever shattered and the same for ever? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life. 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 

XTnceiising thunder and eternal foam ? 

xVnd who commanded (and the silence came), 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye icevfalls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown ravines enormous slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 

And stopp’d at once amid their maddest plunire. 
Motionless ton’cnts ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gales of Heaven 
I?cneath the keen full moon ? Who hade the sun 
Cloihe 3 'ou Avith rainbows? Who, AvitlnliAung flowers 
Of loA'oliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer! and let the icc-jdains echo, God ! 

God ! sing yc mcjidoAv-streains A\ith gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, AAith your soft and sonl-liko sounds ! 
And they too have a Amice, yon ])iles of snoAv, 

And in their pcrilo/is fall shall thunder, God ! 

f 

Ye livery fioAvors that skirt tli’ eternal frost! 

Ye Avild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
y e lightnings, the dread arroAA s of <lic clouds ! 

Ye signs and Avonders of the element! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills Avith praise ! 

Once ^iorc, hoar mount! Avith thy skyi^ointing peaks. 
Oft firolu Avhose fee/ the Avalanche, unheard. 
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Shoots downward, glUtoring thro’ the i)ure ^creno 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— • 
Thon too again, stupendous r|iouiitain I thou. 

That as I raise my head, a while bow’d low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffus’d with tears. 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapbury cloud, ^ 

To rise before me—llise, O over rise, • 

Kise itke a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 

^Tbou kingly spirit thron’d among the hills. 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 
'Uroat Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky. 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Grod. 

COT.ERIOGE. 


XXV IT- — Pa 7 ivgj/ric on GrcaC Ur if am* 

Happy Britannia ! where the Queen of Arts, 

Inspiring vigour, Eibet^ty abroad 

Walks, uncoiilin’d, cveii to thy fartheL-t cots, 

And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 

Bich is thy st)il, and merciful thv clime ; 

Thy streams unfailing in the summer's drought: 
Unmatch’d thy guardian oaks ; tl\;v \aUeys ih)at 
With golden waA^es ; and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat nninbcrless ; while roving round their sides, 
BelloAV the blaekeiniiig herds in lusty droves. 
Bcneath, thy meadows glow, and rise un([iielVd 
Against the mower’s scythe. On every hand 
Thy villas shine. Thy country teems with wealth j 
And property assures it to the sAvain, 

PI eas’d, and unwearied, in his guarded toil. 

Full are thy cities Avitli the sons of Art; 

And trade, and joy, in CA'cry busy street. 

Mingling are hcJ^d ; even Drudgerj^ himself. 

As at the car he sweats, or dusty hew s 
The palace stone, looks gay. I'hy crowded port^ 
Where rising masts an <mdless prospect yields 
With labour Iburn, and echo to the shouts 
01 hurried sailor, as lie hearty p«vcs 
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His last^adieu, and, loosening every sheet, 

Hesigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 

Bold, firm, and graceful, are thy generous youtli. 

By hardship sinew'd, and by danger fir'd, 

Scattering the nations where they go ; and first, 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy seas. 

r “ Thomsoiv. 

XXVIII. — Wolsey and CromwelL ^ 

Wol. Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness^f 
This is the state of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-moiTOW blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
Ilis greatness is a-ripening, nips his shoot; 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders. 

These dlany summers in a sea of glory ; 

B ut far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for evpr hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye! 

I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on princes' favour I 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have; 

, And when he falls, he falls like Ludfer, 

Never to hope again. 

Wliy, how now, Cr<ynwell? 

eVom. I have^no power to speak, Sir. 

IVol. What, amaz’d 

At my misfortunes ? Can thy spirit w’^onder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, if you weep, 

I'm fall'n indeedn u 

Crorn, How does you Grace ? 

Wol. Why, well; 

Never go truly happy, my good Cromv^ll. 

I khd^' Myself now, and I ^eel within nffi, 

A peace above dl el4.rthly dignities; 

A still and <^uiSt conscience. The king has cur’d mo^ 
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I humbly tlfank hia Grace; and, from these shoulders, 
These ruin’d, pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a'navy, too much horjoiTr. , 

O, ’tis»a burthen, Cromwell, ’tis a burthen, 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heav'n! 

Crom.. I’m glad your G vi^e has made that right use of it. 
Wol. I hope 1 have: I’m able now, methinks, 

Out of a fortitude of soul I jfcel, 

1" endure more miseries, and greater by* 

Than miy w eak-hearted enemies dare offer. 

What Ticws abroad ? 

• Crom, I'he heaviest and the "worst 
Is your disjdeasiirc with the king. 
tro/. God bh‘ss liim. 

Cnnn. The next is, that Sir Thomas ISIore is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your j)laco. 

Wol. That’s somewhat sudden- 

lint he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his IJiglmess’ favour, and do justice 
I'or truth’s sake and his conscience; that his boi^es, 
AVhen he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 

May'^ have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on him! 

What more ? • 

Crom. That Cranmer is return’d .with welcome; 
Juslall’d Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Will. That’s new's indeed. 

Cnun. Last, that the I-.ady Anno, 

WHioin the king hath in secrecy long married, 

Tills day was view’d in open as his Queen, 

Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

fVoL Tliere w’as the w'cigbt tliat pull'd me ilown; O • 
Cromwell, 

The king has gorio beyond me: all^ny glories 
In that one woman 1 have lost for cvci*. 

No sun shall ever usher forth my honours, 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 

Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell, ^ 

I am a poor fall’ii #ian, unworthy' now^ 

I'o be thy lord and master. Seek the king, 

(That sun 1 pray may never set) I’ve told him 
What and how4i‘ue thou art; he wdll advance tk|e: 

Some little memory of me wall stir 
(I know his noble nature) not to lei 
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Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell^ 
Neglect hi^u not*; m^e use now, and provide 
For thkie own future safety. 

Crom, O my Lord, 

Must 1 then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so tnue a master ? 

Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 

With what a,sorrow Crortiwell leaves his lord. 

The king shal«l have my service; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. i 

Wol. Cromwell, I. did not think to shod a tear 
In all my miseries, but thou hast forc’d me, ** 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman-—- 

Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Croinncll, 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 

And sleep in d\ill cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, say then I taught thee; 

Say, Wols(jy, that once rode the waves of glory. 

And sounded all the dcptlis and shoals of honour. 
Found*thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it, 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me: 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man then 
(Iho* the image of hip Maker) hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that wait thee; 
Corruj)tion wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle Peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at. be thy country's. 

Thy God's, and Truth’s ; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the King—— 

And pr’ythee lead me in- 

There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last pehny ’tis the King’s. My robe. 

And my integrity to Hcav’n, is tdl 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Nad I but serv’d my God w'ith half the zeal 
1 serv’d my King, he would not itf mine age 
Have left naked to mine enemies. 

Vrdtrn. Good Sir, have patience. 

have. Farewell ** 

Tbe M^«of ^ My hopes in heaven do dwell! 

S? SziAKESPfiARB. 



VOCABULARY, 

Containing the more difUcuIt wordR that occur in the preceding Lessons 

(To he got accurately hy heart. J * 


A-i)an^don, to give up; to forsake. 
Al/cli-cato, to give up a right; to 
resign. [to retract on oath. 

Ab-jurc', to swear not todoathing; 
Ab-o-rig'i-ncs, the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of a country. 

Ab-ru|)t', broken ; craggy ; sudden. 
Ac-eotu*', to come to ; to agree to, 
Ae-rla-ina^ion, shout of applause. 
Ac coin-iiio-du''Lion, convenience; 
•djushneiit. 

A c-cortK. V to agree; n. agreement 
Ac-kiuM\l'edge, to ow'n. 

Ac-quive', to gain. 

Ae-(]ui-sit^ion, the thing gained; act 
of .lequiring. [offence. 

Ac-<iuit'lal, deliverance from an 
Ac-<‘u'nii-nat-ed, sharp pointed. 

• to fit; to suit. 

Ad-«!ic‘^s', V. to apply by w'ords: w. 
vi'ibiil application; dexterity: 
pi. co\irtsnip. [tisari. 

Ad-ln'i’cnt, a slickijig to: w apar- 
Ad-jouri/, to put off’for a time. 
Ad-jure% to exact on oath; to im- 
piore. ' [office. 

Ad-niin'is-ter, to supply ; to act in 
A<l'im-rc.l-ty, llic high ullicers who 
arc over narul affairs. 

A-dopt', to choose a son ; to pursue 
a scheme. 

A-<1c(ff.t', dexterous, skilful. 
Ad-iiin-li.'a'lion, a shadowing out; 

ii taint sketch. [dare 

A<1'vcii'ttire, to try the chance; to 
A<i vcn'tiJ-roua, daring ; enterpris¬ 
ing. . [of another. 

A<l'vo-cate, ho that pleads the cause 
.M'-fecl', to act upon ; to move. 
A'gent, one who acts, 

Au'gra-vsite, to make worse. 

Al-lav', to pacify ; to repress. 
Al-le'giance, duty of subjects to their 
rulers. 

Al'iey, a narrow passage. 

Al-ly', an associate. ^ [place. 
Al-lo-iaction, assigning to improper 
Al-lude% to refer to. 

Am-mu-nit'ion, military stores. 
Ara'jile, large. [things. 

A-nul'o-gy, resemblance between 
A-nal^o-gous, having resemblance. 
An'chor-age, ground to coet aoohor 
in. 


A^ec-dote, incident. 

An^guish, grief; pain. 

An-i-ma^tion, sprigbtliness; lif& 
An-i-mos'i-ty, hatred. 

A n'nu-al, yearly. [the flood. 

A*>-te-di-lu'vi-an. existing before 
An-ten'nae, processes like horns on 
the heads of iftsects. [profession. 
A-pos/ta-cy, departure from a man’s 
Ap-o-tbe'o-sis, the worshipping of 
a man after his death as if he were 
a (iod. 

Ap-pal’ling, frightful; hideous. 
Ap-pa-ra'tus, things* provided for 
any purpose. 

Ap-peal', to refer to another judge. 
Ap-pease’, to quiet, to soothe. 
Ap-pel-la'tion, name, title. 
Ap'po-sitc, proper, tit. 
Ap-po-sit'ion, the placing near. 
Aq'uc-duct, a conveyance made for 
carrjing water. • 
Arch-bish'op, a bishop wli(» has 
charge of other bi.'shops. 

Arcli'i-tf e-ture, art or science of 
building. [any thing is acted. 
A-rc'na, stage or 'scene on which 
Ar’gu-mcnt, u reason alleged. 
Ar-is-toc'ra-cv, that form of gov¬ 
ernment in which the nobles kavo 
the chief power; nobility. 
Ar’nin-ment, n naval force. 

Ar-ray’, v. to put in order; to deck; 

n. dross; order of battle. 
Ar'se-na), a magazine of militaiy 
stores. 

Ar*tic'u-late-ly, distinctly. , 

A-skanct/, sideways, obliquely. 
Aa-suil'ant, one who attacks. 
As-suult’# o. to attack; to invath’; 

n. an attnck,^torm. 
As-so-ci-n'tion, union; society. 
Ae-suinp’tion, the act of takiiig any 
tiling to one’s self; a supjiosit ion. 
A-sy’lum, a refuge, a pl;we of 
safety. • {for. 

A-tonc^ to expiate; to malcc aineiuls 
At'ti-tude, posture, ge.8ture. 

At-tract', to draw to; to allure. 
At'tri-bute, quality. ^ » 
At-trib'ute, to ascribe, to imputes. 
At-trit'iom the act of wearing things 
by#kiM]%g. 

Att'dI-ble, that may be heard. 
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Au-gUHt', grnn<I, majestic. [ing. 
Aux-il^ja-ry, assistant; a. nssisi- 
Av^a-lancl^>, a mass of fj’ozen snow 
falling from a mountain. 

A-verse', opposed to. f 

A'/iire, blue ; skv-coloured. 
Bnl-co'ny, a frame-work before a 
window. 

Bal'ljvst, weight to balance a ship. 
Bai’-l>ai“'i-ty, crusty. *" 

Bar-ri cade', a ba^’Vier erected in 
haste. [stniction. 

B.ar'ri-er, an entrenchment; an ob- 
Ba-salt', a kind of rock or maible 
never found in layers, but stand¬ 
ing upright. 

Bas'so-re-lie'vo, sculpture, the 
figures of 'which do not stand out 
in their full jwoportitm. 

Ba-zaar', a market place. 

Beau, a fop, a coxcomb. 
Ben-e-fae'tor, one who confers a 
benefit. [feeling. 

Be-numt/, to deaden, to deprive of 
Be-'moath', to leave by will. 
Be-wil'der^ to pu/zlo, perplex. 
Bil'lcR, a small letter or note. 

Bleak, cold; cheerless. 

Bloc-kade', to shut up; to besiege. 
Bom-bard', to attack with bombs. 
Bribe, a gift to pervert. 

Bro-cade', a silken stuff variegated. 
Buoy'ant, that will not sink; fioatiiig. 
Ca-bal', a private junto of men. 
Cab'i-net, a room in which consult¬ 
ations are hehl; a set of drawers 
Cal'ura-ny, slatjder, false charge. 
Ca-iial', a course of water made by 
art. 

Ca-iiine', like a dog. 
fja-non'i-cal, regular; scriptural, 
fjan'o-py, a covering spread over 
the head. 

Ca-no'rous, {nu.sical, tunefcil. 
Ca-pa-bil'i-ty, capacity; ability. 
Cap'i-tal n. chief city ; upper part 
of a pillar. [death 

Cat/i-tal a. principal; deserving 
Ca^>it'u-late, to yield on terms. 
Ca-pi'li/ious, whiinsiual, fanciful. 
Cftp'tive, one taken in wax', 
Coji'ture, St. a jprize; something 
taken. [Church: a. principal. 
Car'di-naL dignitary of the Romish 
C»r;ti«la|f^igri8tl6 [back. 

aprocessiof J^rse- 
Clav-a-lier'ylla borseman, 
^Ki-ba-cyJ'siftfl^ Uro, unm^ied 
stato. ^ 


Clan, a family or sect of persons. 

Cli'mate, temperature of the air as 
differing in different countries. 

Clutch, V. to grasp: n. a gripe; the 
number of eggs hatched at one 
brood. 

Coch'i-iical, an insect from ■which a 
red colour is extracted. 

Coil, to roll up. [cur. 

Co-in-cide', to agree with; to con- 

Col'umn, a pillar. 

Com-bine', to join togef^ier. 

Com-mem-o-ra'tion keeping up the 
memory of a person or event. 

Ces-sa'tion, a stop; resjiite. * 

Ces'siou, a yielding, a giving up. 
Scs'sion, the sitting of any court. 

Cha'os, a confused mass. [guish. 

Cbtur'ac-ter-izo, to mark; distin- 

Chart, a tlelineatinu of coasts. 

Ohav'ter, a writing bestowing priv¬ 
ileges or rights. 

Cbi-me'ra, a vain wild fancy. 

Chop, a small piece of meat; a j.nv. 

Chrys'a-lis, first apparent cb uige of 
a maggot; an aurelia. 

Cit'a-del, a fortress, a castle. 

Clam'or-ou-s, noisy, vociferou'S. 

C^om-mer'cial, relating to trade. 

(^om'mon-wcalth, republic; general 
body of the people. 

Com-mu'ni-eate, to impart; to (ell. 

Com-mii'ni-ty, common posses.sion; 
the body politic ; a society. 

Com'p;ujt, n. a contract, an agree¬ 
ment. 

Corn-pact', a. firm, close. 

Com'pass, to surmount; to accotii- 
plish : n. a circle. 

Com-pe-ti'tion, rivalry; contest. 

Com-pre-bend', to include; to un¬ 
derstand. 

Con'cert, n. an agreement; several 
performers playing or singing the 
same tune. 

Con-clu'sion. end; determination. 

Con-clu'.sive, decisive. 

Con'eourse, a crowd. 

Con-fed'er-ate, an ally. [lie use. 

Con-fis-|a'tion, seizing for the pub- 

Con-form', to comply with. 

Con-grat'u-late, to compliment up¬ 
on any happy event. 

Con'gress, a meeting. 

Con'ic, in form of a aone. 

Cou'jure, to practise enchantment. 

Con •jure', to enjoin'solemnly. 

Con'quest, success in arms. 
Cpcfse-crate, to make sacred. 
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Coi^'ae-qucnt, following naturally. 
Con-sor'va-tor-y, a place where 
any thing ia kept. ' 

CcuUo'la-tor-y, tending to comfort. 
Con-Bpir'a-cy, a plot. 
Con-ster-na'tion, dread, terror. 
L'on-siini'niate, complete, perfect. 
C'ou-tig'u-ou8, meeting so as to 
toucli. [chaste. 

Con'ti-iieiit, a large tract of land; a. 
(!on-tin'u-ancc, duration, [tinned 
(’oii-tui-u-a^iion, something con- 
t’oii'tract, M. a bargain. 

(Joii-tract', V, to shorten j to make 
m bargain, [part. 

(’i>n-tiil/ute, to give; to bear a 
CJon^tro-ver-sy, a dispute. 
C'on-vene', to assemble. 

('on-vo-ea'tiou, an assembly. 

(b>wOp'er-ate, to labour or actwdth, 
Ct>p'pice, low wood cut at stated 
times 

■ Coi -po'ro-al, having a body. 

('or'fni-lent, l)ulky, fat, 

Cor-ic-spond', to .suit; to write to. 
('lor-rupt', n. to bribe ; to rot: a. 
vicious. 

Cos'tunic, proper dress, [lion. 

(’oun''cil, an assembly for consulta- 
(ioun'sel, advice ; scheme. * 

Coan'tor-feit, forged, fictitious. 
Coun'ter-rov-o-lu'tion, anew change 
of government overturning a for¬ 
mer change. 

Cour'te-sy, kindness, civility. 
I'rov'ice, a crack, a cleft. 

(Vuise, n. a small cup ; a voyage. 
Cruise, r. to rove over the sea. 
('riis-taVeous, shelly with joints. 
(’ul'pa-l)le, bl'.uneable, guilty. 
Cu'rato, an olbciating priest. 

Curb, to restrain, to check. 

On'rent, n. a running stream; a. 

now passing. [ler. 

('yl'in-der, a long round body, arol- 
l)c-bur'. to shut <.>ut, to exclude. 
l>o-hil'i-tate, to weaken. 

I )ec'a-lof»ue, the ten commandments. 
De-cep'tion, fraud, fallacy. 

I) e- c i s' i on, de ter mi nation^ 
l>e-oline', to decay; to rerase, 
Dec'o-rate, to adorn. 

J) e-coy', to lure, to entrap, [against. 
l)c-cry', to censure, to clamour 
De-face', to disfigure. 

De-fer^, to put off, to delay. 
l)er©r-eooe, regard,respect. 
De-ftc*ient, wanting, defective. 
X)e-Ub''er*a.ie-ly, warily, advisedly 


Del'i-cate, nice, line, dainty. 
Dc-lin-e-a'tion, a sketch, drawing. 
De-liv'or-ance. a setting free ; sen¬ 
tence or judgment. • [aration. 
De|mar-ca'tion, distinct line of sep- 
Dcm-o-lit'ion, destruction. 
I>c-iioy|^-i-na'tion, a name. 
'Dc-nounce', to threaten; to accuse. 
De-plorc', to lament. 
l)e-pop'u-late, to unpeople, [ness. 
l)p-j)rav'i-ty, cofruption, wicked- 
Dc-scent',doclivfty; invasion; birth. 
De-scrip'tive, describing. 
De.s-ig-ua'tion, a marking out; a 
description; a name. 

De-scry', to spy out, to discover, 
Do-sist', to .stop. 
l>e-spite', malice; anger. 
Des'ti-tute, forsaken; in want. 
l)e-volve', to pass from one to 
another. 

De-vote', to dedicate; to addict. 
l)i-a-bol'i-(*al, devilish. [«nr‘** 

Dl'a-lect, manner of sjieech, laiig- 
Di'a-logue, a conversation. 

J)i-gcst', to dissolve in t^o stomach, 
to reduce to method. , 

Di-la'ta-ble, t;apahlc of extension. 
Dis-close', to uncover ; to reveal. 
Dis-coin'fit, to defeat. 
I)is-con-tin'ue, to l^ve olF. 
Dis-em-bark', to land. [tions. 

l)is-inan'tle, to strip of fortifica- 
Dis-siin-u-la'tion, dissembling, hy¬ 
pocrisy. [assembly. 

Dis-solvc', to melt; to break up an 
Dis'so-luto, loose, wanton. 
Dis-trit/ute, to divide; to deal out. 
Dis'trict, tract of country. 

Dit'ty. a song. 

J>i-ur'nal, during the day, daily. 
Di-vorge', to tend various ways frofh 
one point. 

Con-i^rge', to tend to one point. 
T)i-ver'si-ty, difference, variety. 
Di-vorce', to force asunder. 
Doc'u-ment, ar authentic writing. 
Dome, a cupola; fabric. 

Do-mes'tii.’, belonging to the house. 
Do-inin'ion, ^sovereiini a'lthoi^ity ; 

territory. [destined. 

Doom, the state to which one is 
Du-plic'i-ty, double dealing; craft. . 
Dwarf, a person diminutive in stat¬ 
ure. 

Dni^tv, line ofHif^gs. [church. 
Edipe^f^as'tio, Misting to the 
Fj-clipse'. an obsetnmion of the lu¬ 
minaries of hcttven. 
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Ec'sta-sy, esoessire Joy, 

KMict, a proclamation. 

JEd'i-fice, a buiHin^ ; fabric. 

]Ed^i-fy, tdbuild up; to instruct. 
Ef-fic'ient, causing effects. 
Ef-fi-ca'cious, powerful to prodljce 
the consequence intended.^ 
Effi-gy, image. 

Effort, laborious endeavour. 
E-lapse% to i)ass away. « 

E-late', a. proud f c. to puflF up. 
E-lec'tion, the act of choosing. 
El'o-quenc-e, the power of speaking 
fluently and forcibly. 

Eni^a-nate, to How from. 

Em-biilm', to preserve a dead body 
by aromatics. 

Em-bar'rass, to perplex. 
Em-beHish, to n<lorn. 

Em'blem, a picture; representation. 
Em-broid'er, to adorn with figured 
work, 

E-mer'gen-cy, pressing necessity. 
E-met'ic, a vomit. 

Ern'i-neiit, high, lofty. 

Em'is>sa>ry, a secret agent, [di^e. 
Ein-po'ri-um, a place of nierchan- 
En-act'nient, a decree. 

En-am'elled, inlaid with colours. 
En-chant'ing, charming. 
En>coun'ter, to meet face to face. 
En-croach', to invade another’s 
right. 

En-cum'!^r, to clog, to impede. 
En-dow'nient, wealth bestow’od; 
gift of nature. 

En-er-gct^ic, forcible, vigorous 
En-force', to strengthen; to con¬ 
strain. 

En-gen'dcr, to beget. [ed. 

E-nor'mous, very large; very wiek- 
Kn-tail', to fix to certain heirs. 
En'ter-prise, an undertaking of 
hazard. ^ 

En-thn'si-asm, heat imagination. 

En-tice', to allure. 

E-phem'er-a, an in.sectthat lives only 
Ep'i-cure, a man given wholly to 
luxury. [by bishops. 

B-pfc>'co-pa-cy, churcl^ government 
K-ques'tri-an, pertaining to a rider 
or horseman. ^ £<OquaI length. 
• Eq-ui-noeftial, the flay and night of 
E-rase'', ftub out; ito destroy. 
Es'eort, cjitiyoy; - 

E-etrlin)!;^n|^t, alienation, [river, 
Es'tu-av-Ji', ' mouth oC «. l!|pge 
E-vac'u-atefil^imike 
E-fttfle'* tollpli^ .tarAvoia. 


Ev-an.geFi'cal, agreeable to the 
gospel. . [demand. 

Ex-act', a. accurate; strict: r. to 
I'iX-cess', more than enough. 
Ex-com-mu'ni-cate, toejeotfrom iho 
communion of the visible church. 
Ex-cru'ei-nt-ing, tormenting. 
Ex'e-cra-ble, detestable * accursed. 
Ex'e-eute, to perform ; to put to 
death by law. 

Ex-e-cu'tion, performance ; death 
by forms of law'. 

Ex-eiup'tion, the being ^reed from. 
Ex-liib'it, to show. [banished 

Kx^le, n. banishment; a per.* ii 
Ex-ile', V. to banish. 

Ex-pand', to spread out. 

Ex-plode', to burst out with noise 
and violence. 

Ex-ploit', an achievement. 
Ex-pound', to explain, to clear. 
Ex-pul'sion, the act of driving out. 
Ex-te'ri-or, outw'ard, external. 
Ex-tir'patc, to root out. 
Ex-tor'tion, an unlawful exaction. 
Ex’treme', a. greatest, utmost: m, 
the utmost point. [tangle. 

Ex'tri-cate, to set free ; to disen. 
Fac'tious, seditious, turbulent. 
F^tor.y, a manufacturing or trad¬ 
ing establishment. 

Fal'low, land ploughed but not sow¬ 
ed ; pale red. 

Fang, any thing like a long tooth. 
Fas'ei-at-cd, bound with fillets; tied 
w'ith a bandage. 

Fas-ci-na'tion, enchantment. 
Fel'o-ny, a capital crime. 

Fen, a marsh, bog. 

Fe.ro'cious, savage, fierce. 

Fer'vent, hot, vehement. 
Fes-tiv'i-ty, gaiety, joyfulness. 
Fla-gi'tious, wicked, villanous. 
Fla'vour, taste ; relish ; odour. 
Flo.tiria, a fleet of small ships. 
Flushed, reddened; elated, 
^o-ment', to bathe; to encourage. 
Fnr'cep8„ a pair«pf pincers. 
For'mal-ly, according to form; pre¬ 
cisely. [earth- 

Eos's!!, Ally thing dug out of the 
Fos'ter, to nurse, to cherish. 
Fowl'er, a sportsman who pursues 
birds. 

Frag'ile, frail, brittle. 

Fren'zy, madness, distraction, 
Friv'o-lous, slight, trifling. 
Fro'ward, peevish; perversf. 
Ful'roi.nate, to thun^r. 
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FiUlc'tion, oflSce, power. 
Fun.da-nien'tal, serving for the 
foundati(^; essential. ^ 
Fun'nel, instrument for conveying 
liquor into vessels; pipe; chimney, 
or passage of communication. 
Furze, gorse, whins. 

Gait, manner of walking. * 

Galliot, a little galley. 

Geu'er.al, usual, common: n. a higli 
military officer. 

Get/er-oi^, liberal, noble-minded. 
(Tc'rius, a class, a kind. 

Gii/b'*!., a gallows. 

S-land, a smooth fleshy substance. 
GV»s 8, lustre. 

Gour.mand', one fond of fine eating i 
Gran'ite, hard rock. ! 

(irre.gaVi-ous, going in herds. 
Groom, one who tends horses. 
Gro-tesqne', distorted in figure: un- j 
natural. [gullet. 

Gular, pertaining to the throat or 
lla'lo, a circle round the sun or 
moon. 

Ham'inock, a swinging bed 
Har'bin-ger, a forerunner, a pre¬ 
cursor. 

Hea'then, Gentile, pagan. 

' Hei'nous, atrocious ; very wiclted. 
lie-red'i-ta-ry, descending by in¬ 
heritance. 

IleKe-tic, one who maintains opin¬ 
ions in opposition to the Catholic 
church. 

Hip'po-drome, an amphitheatre for 
horse or chariot races. 

HU'tor-y, a narration of facts. 
His-tor-i-og'ra-pher, a writer of 
history. 

Horde, a migratory company— 
chiedy applied to the Tartars. 
Ho-san'na, praise to God. 

Hos'tile, adverse, opposite, [man. 
Herman, having the qualities of a 
Hu-nianc^, kind, benevolent. 
Hu-man'i-ty, the nature of man; 
kindness. # 

I-den'ti-fy, to prove a person or 
thing to be really th^ame. 

,I-dol'a-try, the worship of images. 
Ig-no-min'i'ous, disgraceful, 
ri-lus'trate, to brighten with light; 
to explain. 

Im-bue', to tincture deeply. 
Iml-tate, to copy. 

Im-pas'sioned, full of passion. 
Tm-pe't'i-alt royal, belonging to an 
.ampwor. 


Tm-pe'ri-ous, haughty. 
£rn-pcr'a-tive, commanding. 
Im-pose', to lay upen; to deceive. 
[m-preg^nat-e<i, filled, saturated. 
Itvand-rnate, lifeless, 
fn-au'gu-rate, to invest solemnly, 
fn-caii-ta^tion, spell, enchantment. 
In-ca-pac'i-ty, 'inability. 

In\;ense, pcrAitnes exnaled by fire 
» in worship of some divinity. 
In-cense', to eni^ge, to provoke. 
In-clined', bending down; di8pi).s'>d 
to. [agreeing with it-sclf. 

fn-con-sis^tent, not suitable; dis- 
In-cor'por-ate, to form into one 
bo(iy. 

In-cred'u-louB, hard of belief. 
In-cu-ba'tion, the act of sitting upon 
eggs to hatch them. 

£n-cur^sion, attack, inroad. 
In-de-oo^rous, unbecoming. 
In-de-fat'i-ga-blo, unwearied. 
In-defd-nite, notliniited; not settled, 
in-dem'ni-fy, to secure against los^. 
In-donyni-ty, security from punish¬ 
ment or loss. 

In-de-pen'dent, free. 

En-dighiant, angry. 

In-dig^ni-ty, affront. 

In-duce^ to bring on; to persuade. 
Tn-fathi-at-ed, struck with folly. 
In-fc'ri-or, lower. 

In'fi-del, an unbeliever. 

In-flfct', to impose punis^nent. 
In'ttu-ence, power. ^ 

1 n-her'i-tance, patrimony. 
In-juni/tion, command. 

In-no.x^ious, harmless. 

En-sip'id, without taste. 

In-stal', to put into office. 

In'stance, urgency; example. 
En'sti-gate, to urge to ill. * 

ln'’8tinct, that which guides the 
actigns of irratio^l creatures. 
[n-stin(/tive-ly, by instinct. 
Fti^sti-tute, n. established law; v> to 
establish. [proper authority. 
En-sub-or-di-na'tion, resistance of 
En-sur'gent, a rebel. 

En-sur-recj^ion, a rising agaiust law¬ 
ful authority. 

En-ter-cede', to mediate. * 

In-ter-cept', to stop. 
In-ter-mis'sion, pause, step. 
In-ter-sperse', to scatter here and 
I^tim'i-date, to frightin, [there. 
||pTt$h', to rail, to censure. 
In-ven'tive, quick at contrivance. 
In-vest'« to clothe: toplaceiiioffi# 
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Tn-ves'ti gate, to search out, 
Ir-rat'ion-al, void of reason. 
ir*re-tricv'a>blefthat cannot be re¬ 
paired ovfog-iineil. 

Is'Hiie, to come «)nr; to scud out. ^ 
Ju'da-ism, Jewish form of worship. 
Jiidt^ment, decision; undorstaiiding; 

punishment by Providence. 
Lani^i-na, a thin plate. 

Iiat]'’guid, faint, weak. < 

Lank, loose, thin. ^ 

Lar'va, a mask; amsipegot. [lanche. 
Lau'wine, Sniss name I'or .m ava.- 
Ija'ver, a washing ves-el. 

League, a confederaey ; nie.isnrc ot 
tbreejOiiles. [ehanges the m.iss, 
Leav'en, ferment; any n\ixtuiv that 
Ledge, a slielving rock. 
Leg'^is-la-tive, giving laws, [lawful. 
Le-giPi-mate, born in marri.ige; 
Lep'er, one infected with leprosy. 
Li-ba'tion, an oifering of wine 
poured out in honour of some 
deity. 

Li-cen'tious-ncss, contemj>t of just 
restraint; sinful indulgenee. 
Lin'eal, composed of lines; descend. 

ing in a direct line. 

Lonth^some, causing disgust. 
Lon-gov'i-ty, length of life. 

Lure, enticement. 

Lux-u'ri-ous, addicted to pleasure. 
Mac'er-ate, to make lean; to .^teep 
Mneh-i-ned^on, artihee; malicious 
scheme.^ 

Mailed, covered with armour. 
Ma-jes'tic, stately ; like a king. 
Malc-ad-min-is-tra^tion, bad man¬ 
agement. 

Ma.lig'ni-ty, malice ; bad temper. 
Manklate, a command; a charge. 
Man'di.ble, the Jaw. [linen 

Maii^gle, to lacerate; to smooth 
Manned, furnis^d with men. , 
Man^tling, sprUd luxuriantly; in 
sprightly agitation. * 
Ma-rainl'er, a plundering soldier. 

* Ma-rine', belonging to the sea; n a 
soldier on board a ship of war. 
Mai/Ltifrae, relating to the sea; 
Mar'vel-V)us, wonderful.* [naval. 
*ntas'8a-cre, slai^gltter, jnurder. 
Mas-ti-.ca'^ion, {he act of chewing. 
]ilat.Ti.mo^ui->al, pertaining to mar¬ 
riage; coMiphial. 

Ma* Irawmess. 

Mc-di'*a'tbr,-in»roe$3or. * ^ ^ 
MoPaiif*choLy» pt^ive. 

fpwriiig with honey. 


Me-mo'ri-al, something to preserve 
memory. 

Mcr'can-tile, trading, commercial. 
Mess'inate, one of a set who mesa 
together. 

Mc-trop'o-lia, the chief city, 
Mi'gra-tor-y, roving, wandering. 
XlinVic, to imitate a<< a biidbon. 
Min'd-rct, pinnae'eof a Mahomet.in 
Min'is-try, otiicc; service [temple. 
Mint, place where mi>ne\ is cidncj. 
Mishire-a'it, a vile wretch. [pose, 
id is-di-reel', to apply to a^lwi.l pur- 
Alis-giv'ing, doubt, lic.sitation 
ALickcl, rejwosontiition; pattern. 
Mo'l-u-la'tiou, agreeable Imimoiiy. 
Miir'nl, relating to practice as vir¬ 
tuous or viciohs. 

M()r/'g.age, a plerlgo. 

Mosque, a JMahoinctan temple. 
Mot^tled, spotted; speckled. 

Mould, that in which any thing is 
formed; soil; concretion from 
damp. 

Mound, a bank of earth or stone. 
Mum'ray, an Egyptian embalmed 
corpse. 

Mu-nifi-ccnce, liberality. 
!\Iiis'eu-lar, full of muscle.s, brawny. 
Mys'ter-y, something above human 
knowledge. 

Vau'ti-cal, i»ertaining to saiKirs 
Xav'i-gatc, to sail. 
i\’c-ces'si-tate, to make necessary. 
Ne-fa'ri-ous, wicked. 

Nc.gn'ti-ate, to traffic, to treat. 
Veii'tral, of neither party. [w*.sl«. 
Ni.di-ti-ea'tion, the, act of bitildiug 
Noc-tur'nal, nightly. 

()l/li-ga-tor-y, binding. [cause. 
()c-ca'aion, iiieident; opportunity; 
Oe.fur', to bappoii; to meet. 
O'dour, a scent good or bad. 

OPfal. waste meat; refuse. 

Op'u -leiice, wealth, riches. 
()-ra'tion, speech, harangue. 
OPa-tor-y, eloquence. 

Or'di-nance, law, mile. 

Ord'nance, cannon, great guns. 
OPgan, a u^urol or musical instru¬ 
ment. ' 

O-ri-erftal, eastern. 

O-rig'i-nal-lv, at first. 
Os-ten.ta'tious, fond of show. 
Outlaw, one excluded from the 
benefit of the law; a plunderer. 
Out'rage, open violence. 

0*ver-whelm', to crush, 
0-rip'a-rous bringing forth 
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Pnc'i-fy, to appease. 

Page, one side of the leaf of a book 
—a young buy attending on if'great 
person. 

Pal-i-sade', pales for enclosure. 
Puii'thc- isni^ w'oi'sliip of all sorts of 
false god^. 

Pa'pal, relating to the Pope. * 
Pa-rade', show; military order. 
Pard'ed, spotted like the leopard. 
Par'lia-ment, the assembly of the 
king, lords, and commons. 
Pur'tial-ly^ with unjust favpur; in 
part, nut totally. 

%Lr-tit'ion, a division. 

Pas'timc, sport. 

Pa-thePic, affecting the passions. 
Pa'tri-ot, a lover of his counti’y. 
Po-cu'h-ar, particular. 

-’efPcs-tal, basis of a statue. 

^I'cr, an equal; a nobleman. 

*< 'iial, enacting punishment, [lute, 
‘<T'(*nij)-tor-y, dugmatical, abso- 
^e-riph'ra-sis, circumlocution; use 
of many words. ^ 

Pcr'ju-ry, false oath. 

Per-se-cu'tion, repeated acts of 
vengeance or enmity. 

Per-verse', obstinate, in the wrong. 
Pet'ty, small, little. [iinbodicd. 
Pha^ianx, a troop of men closely 
Phan'tom, a spectre, apparition. 
l*hos'^ior-us, a chemical substance 
w'lucli air ignites.^ 

Pi>az'za, a walk under a roof siq)- 
ported by pillars. 

Pi-la.s'tcr, a s(iuare column. 

Pil'icr, to practise petty theft. 
Pil'grim, one who travels to visit 
the shrines of saints. 

Pin'ion, wing; fetters for the arms. 
Pl.ain, smooth ; flat; clear. 

Plano, a level surface. 

PokUtic, prudent; artful. 
Po-lit^j-cal, relating to the science 
of government. 

Pon'tiif, the Pope. [tude. 

Pop'u-lace, the vujgar; the multi- 
Pop'u-lous, full of people. 
Poi'^phy-ry, a kind of marble. 
Por'ti-co, a covered walk, '^od after. 
Pos-teYi-or, happening after; plac- 
Pos-ter'i-ty, succeeding generations. 
Pos^tern, a small gate. 

Postil u>mou8, happening or done 
after one’s death. 

Fre'cepfu rule, mandate. 

Preploptee, a headlong ateep. ' 


Pro-cip'i-tate, o. hasty; v. to cast 
down headlong. 

Pred-e-ces'sor, oncawho was in any 
place or state before ftiother. 
Pro-lien'sile, laying hold, [weight. 
Pre-pon'dcr-ance, superiority of 
Pre-pos-sess', to prejudice; to en¬ 
gage. [right. 

Pre-rog'a-f ive, peculiar privilege or 
Ikres'by-ter-y, body of elders whe¬ 
ther priests oi*laymen. 

Pre-text', a prfftence. 

Prev'a-lence, superiority, influence. 
Pri-me'val, original, of a.very early 
period. [first born. 

Pri-nio-gen'i-ture, state of being 
Pris'lhic, ancient, original, [thing. 
Pri-va'tion, loss or removal of any 
I'rob-a-bil'i-ty, likelihood, [phant. 
Pro-bos'eis, snout, trunk of an ele- 
Eroe'ess, tendency; course of law'; 
operation. 

Pro-ces'sion, a solemn train. 
Ero-fliue', irreverent; not sacred. 
Pi'o-fes'sion, culling; declaration. 
Ero-fuFc', prodigal; la^sh. 

Pro- geii'i-tor, forefather, ancestor. 
Pro-liil/it, to forbid, to debar. 
Proj'«’ct, scheme, contrivance. 
Pro-jcct', to throw out; jut out; 
contrive. 

Pro-lif'ic, frnitfnl. 

Prom'c-nadc, a walk. 

Prom'i-nent, standing oq^ beyond 
the other parts. , 

I’roin'on-tor-y, cape, headland. 
Prompt, o. to incite, in.stigate: a. 
quick. 

Pro-])en'si-ty, inclination. 
Prop'e'^-ty, quality, possc.Sv®ion. 
Pro-pri'e-ty, an exclusive right; 

accuracy. *' 

Proph'o-cy, n. a prediction. 
Proph'e^sy, v. to foretel. [tion, 
Fjjo-test', to give a solemn deelara- 
Prbl'e.s-tant," one W'ho protests 
against popery. 

Pro-tract', to draw out; to delay. 
Prov'erb, a common saving, adage. 
Prov'incei dytrict; office, [intfear. 
Quail, n. a bird of ggme: v. to yield 
Quor'ry, a stone mine; bird Aown 
at by a hawk. [goods. 

Quay, an artificial bank fordanding 
^ell, to crush, subdue.* 

Quote, to cite the words or another. 
JJenV, »lbray, or predatory exeur* 
sion on horseback. 
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Ron'cor-ous, inalignant, spiteAil. 
Ran^sack, to plunder. 

Ra^pa'cioua, seiaCng by violence. 
Rar'e-fy, trf make thin. 

Raze, to overthrow; efface. . 
Re'ai-ize, to bring into being. 
Realm, kingdom. 

Re-bound\ to spring back. 
Rec^ep>ta-cle, a place in which any 
thing is received. <• 

Be-cep'tion, act of^receiving. 
Rec-og-nitlon, acknbwledgoment. 
Kec-om->men(V, to praise to another. 
Rec-on-noit>e, to take a view of. 
Re-course', application for help or 
protection. 

Re-source', resort, expedient. 
Rec-tan'gu-lar, having right angles. 
Re-form', to make better, [cross. 
Re-frat/tor-y, obstinate, perverse, 
Re'gent, governor, ruler. [sion. 
* Re-in-state', to put again in posses- 
Re-it-er-a'tion, repetition. 
Bel'a-tive. n. relation, kinsman: a. 

having relation, respecting. 
Rc-lease', ty^ set free. 

Rel'ic, that which remains. 

Rel'ish, taste; liking. 

Re-miss', slothful, careless. 
Rem'nant, that which is left 
Re-mor8e'les8,^ruel, unpitying. 
Ren-dez-vous', place of meeting. 
Re-nounce', to give up; disown. 
Re-peal'«ato recall, to abrogate. 
Rep-ri-mand', to chi(le« reprove. 
Kep'ro-bate, abandoned to wicUed- 
ness. [sentence. 

Rep-ro-ba'tion, a condemnatory 
Ke-pub'iic, commonwealth. 
Re-pu'di-ate, to put away through 
a feeling of shame. 

Ife-sent', to take ill; to be angry at. 
RcVi^deuce, place of abode. 
Re-sign', to give up. ^ 

Res'in, the fat sulphurous part of 
^ some vegetable. 

Bes'o-lute, determined, firm. 

, Res'pite, pause ; reprieve. 
Res-ti-tu'tion, act of giving back. 
Besihr-rec'tion, revi\sl from the 
defwl. 

Re-taip'er, » dependent. 

Re-tard', to hinder-; to delay. 
Ret'i-'iMie, at train of followers. 
Re-ttibru|^t«* paying back. 

S ev'il^ne, fheoBse. 
iKverse', is to orerturo: (.AchiAge, 
«U)is8itud|r ' • 


Re-voke', to repeal, to recall. 
Re-volt', to rebel. [disguid. 

Re-volt'ing, rebelling: a. c.nu.sing 
Rov-o-lu'tion, rotation; change of 
government. 

Rhom'bio, shaped like a rhombus. 
Rhom-bui'dal, shaped like a rhom- 
bold. [ter. 

Rid'i-oule, wit that provokes laugh- 
Ri'fle, f. to pillage: n. a musket for 
firing ball. 

Rig'gifig, tackling of a ship. [ance. 
liit'u-al, system of religions observ- 
Riv'et, n. a fastening pin clenched : 

V. to fasten strongly. 

Rout, n. rabble; confusion of an 
army defeated : v. to defeat. 
Route, rood, wu). [science. 

Ru'di-ments, first elements of a 
Sab-bat'i-cal, portaining to the Sab¬ 
bath. 

Sal'ly. to issue out. 

Sanc'tion, ratiheation. 

Sanc/tu-ar-y, a holy place; shelter. 
Sa'sine, act of taking posses.siun. 
Sate, to satiate, to glut. 
Scru'pu-lous, doubtful; cautious. 
Sect, a party. 

Se-dit'ion, tumult; insurrection. 
Sem'blance, likeness. 
Som-i-cii-'cu-lar, half round. 
Se-ques'tered, separated, remote. 
Ser'vi-tude, state of a slave. 
Shroud, a cove#; sail-ropes. 
Sig'nal-ize, to make emtueat. 
Skel'c-ton, the bones of any animal 
entire. 

So-lic'lt, to ask earnestly. 
So-lic-i-ta'tion, importunity. 
So-lic'i-tude, anxiety. 

Son'net, a small poem. 

Spaa-’ii, the eggs of fish. 

Spe'eie, money. 

Spe'eies, a sort, class. 

Sfte'cious, plausible. 

Spec'i-mon, a sample. 

Speo'ta-cle, any thing bo< 
Specfu-latc, to hazard i lope of 
gain; to consider. 

; Spir'a-ele, a breathing hi 
' Spu'ri-oil^, not genuine. 

Sta-bild-ty, steadiness. 

Stag'nant, motionless, sti 
Stat'ute, a law. 

Stem, a. severe: n. the 1 ler part 
of a ship. 

Strao'gle, to choke, to sk sate. 

Stpren'u-ous, active; vehii at. 
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SuVju-gatc, to conquer, to subdue. 
Sub’linie', high, loftj, grand. 
Sub'urbs, out-parts of a city.' 
Siic-oess', good fortune. [series. 
Suc-ces^sion, regiiior and orderly 
Suc-cess'ful, prosperous. 
Suc-ecs'sive, following in order. 
Suffrage, a vote. » 

Sug-gcst'ion, iiint; insinuation. 
Sul'lcn, gloomy. 

Suni'ma-ry, «. abridgement, ab- 
striK f, «. brief. 

.Suni|/tu-Ais, costly. [look 

Sti-p r-iii-teud', to oversee, over- 
l^j-pc-ri-or'i-ly, pre-ernirieiiee. 
Sup-plant', todisplace by stratagem. 
Siip-[)lo-mon'ta-rv, additional. 
Sup-press', to erii.^h, conceal. 
Su-prcun'ji-cy, liigb.est autbovity. 
Siir'fcit, .sickness or satiety caused 
by overfulrifss. [cion. 

Sur-miso', imperfect notion, sui*pi- 
Sur-vive', to outlive 
Sus-pciid', to bang; to delay. 
Swamp, a marsh, u fen. 

S^l'van, woody. 

Sym'liol, a type, a token. 
S}in'pa-thy, felk>w^-fee,lmg. 
Syinp'toin, a sign, a token. [ship. 
Syn'a-gogue, Jewish place of wor- 
Sys'tcm, a scheme uniting many 
things in order. 

Tal/er-na-ole, a tent. [mark. 

Tal'w-man, a inagkal character or 
Tar'nish, to sully, to soil. 

Tease, to torment; to comb wool. 
Tem'po-ral, pertaining to the things 
of time. 

Tern'po-rar-y, lasting only for a 
limited time. [sions. 

Teni-i>o-ral'i-ties, secular posses- 
Tem'po-rizc, to delay. 

Tc-na'ciou.^, holding fast. 

Ten'ot, position or opinion. 

Ten'or, course; purport. 

Te'nure, manner or condition of 
holding a poase.ssion. 
Tes-ti-mo'ni-al, written evidence. 

Tes-ta'ceous, consisting of shells. 
T€*'ti'arch, governor of the fourth 
part of a province. '• 

Thome, a subject or exercise. 
The-ol'o-gy, Divinity, religion. 
The'o-ry, speculation; not practice. 
Thorax, the breast. 

ThralMoro, slavery. 

Tpr-ioa^, a hurricane. 

Tottr,« ramble, roving journey. 
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Trai'tor-ous, treacherous; perfid¬ 
ious. 

Trans-for', to conv|y, to remove. 
Trans-form', to change the form. 
Tran-.-la'tion, removal; a«.t of turn¬ 
ing into another language. 
Trrns'tersc, in a cross direction. 
Tr^'a'tisc, a discourse. 

Trea'iy, negoti.ition, compact, 
'liri-bu'uul, seat of a jud.^e. 

Tril/ te, p'tyrneet made in acknotvl- 
edgemont ofauhjection. 
Tii.l.ipinver, trcmulousnessof music. 
Tro'phy, .something displayed in 
proof of victory. 

Tu'ber-clo, a small swelling, pimple. 
1'I(-innl'tu-ous, turbulent. 

'lb p'i-fy, to s,liow by tj pe or emblem. 
lIl-tr»-o-pin'ion9, extreme opinions. 
Uii-con-ili'tiojD-aJ, without terms. 
UnMu-la-tor-y, moving in the man¬ 
ner of waves. [accusesl. 

TJn-itn-pench'a-ble, that cannot bo 
U-Mujue', singular; to which there 
is nothing like. 

U'lii-ty, one; agreement. 
U-ni-ver'si-ty, school fUr the liberal 
‘ arts. [tron. 

TJn-ma'tron-ly, unbecoming a nia- 
Un-par'al-leled, not matched. 
Un-vc-mit'ting, note- stopping, not 
giving up. 

Un-tu'tored, untaught. 

ITp-bra d', to chiile, reproach. 
U-surp', to seize by force. 
Vag'a-boiid, a vagrant, wanderer. 
Van'tage, superiority, profit. 
Vas'sal, a subject, dependent. 
Ve-loc'i-ty, swiftness. 

Ven'-er-a-ble, worthy of reverence. 
Vest, 17. to dress: n. an outer gar¬ 
ment. • 

Ves'per, the evenin]^. 

Vice-reJ’gal, pertaining to a viceroy. 
Vice'roy, one who governs for the 
king. • 

Vig'our, strength. 

Vin^i-cato, to justify. 

Vin-dic'tive, revengeful. 

Vi-voc'i-ty, liveliness. (alive. 

Vi-vip'a-rofls, bringing forth young 
Vol'ley, a flight of shot. [force. 

Vol'un-ta-ry, acting freely, not by 
Wi'ly, cunning, sly. 

Yeomian, a gentleman farmer. 
Zeal'ot, one full of zeal.* 
Ze^o.,Bihere tb^ scale of the ther¬ 
mometer begins. 
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1 . DeiJotHif; state or Iwing ; 
Aood, as, tnaiihAitd, priesthood. 
ance or ijii^brnnce, abundance, 
anry^ infart y, occupancy. 
ewce or insoleiue, cOTnpetence, 
enry, tenilrncy, complacency. 

tude^ allirude, solitude, 

aye, peerage, patronage. 

«re, verdure, mixture, expos¬ 

ure. 

tsm, paganism, heroism. 

nessy nitOilness, blindness, 

meat, excitement, advancement, 

cy, delicacy, intimacy, infuncy. 

ty, rapiditj^ captivity. 

try, gailantf^, symmetry, 

r//, slavery, prudery, 

sy, ecstasy, courtesy. 

ih, birth, health, 

y, villany, archery. 

2. Denoting act, or state; 
tion, os, migration, dejection. 
sion, aggression, oppre.ssion. 

3. or state; 

ship, censorship, partnership. 

4. sUtte, property, or office; 
dotn, as, kingdom, earldom. 
ric, bishopric. 

.•i. the atjetit or doer, or otie who; 
tire, as, operative, fugitive. 
an, guardian, librarian. 
et, robber, gambler, ruler. 

eer, mutineer, engineer. 
or, imitator, persecutor. 
ant, assailant, tenant, servant. 

enf, president, opponent. 
i»t, druggist, duelist. 
ar?y, seeretary, lapidary. 
iter, maltster, spinster, 
tc, critic, fanatic. 

6. diminution ; * 

as, codling, ducklllig. 
kin, lambkin. 
let, eaglet, rivulet. 
ish, diiniah, whitish. 


7. Denoting the person acted upon, 
ee, as, legatee, lessee. 

8. being, or acting; 
ant, as, aidant, abundant. 
ent, dependent, dissolvent. 

9. that may he, or ought to he. 
able, as, portable, despicable. 
ible, llcxiblc, accessible. 

10. full 4 

some, as, tire.sonu', quarrelsome. 

ose, verliosi*, jocose. 

ate, passionate, deliberate. « 

ful, useful, painful. 

ous, prosperous, lusti'ous. 

y, marshy, healthy, stormy. 

11. made of ; 
en, as, golden, brazen. 

12. having the nature of, or pertain^ 
ing to; 

tc, as, angelic, gigantic. 
tie, juvenile, niercantile. 
ane, mundane. 
ene, terrene. 

ish, selfish, wolfish, RomWi. 
al, nuptial, criminal, brutal. 
ar, ' insular, globular. 
ovs, igneous, fibrou.s. 
ary, epistolary, military. 
ory, piscatory, accus.'itory. 

13 lihe; 

ik/t, as, girlish, childish. 
like, warlike, saintlike, 

ly, lordly, friendly. 

14. having the power to; 
ive, as, expansive, persuasive. 

1.5. to make; 

ise, as, equalise, colonisq^ 
ize, fertilize, realize. 

ate, regulate, perpetuate. 

, gladden, brighten. 

/y, fortify, diversity. 

ish, finish, polish. 


EXERCISES. • 

. are the W'prds denoting state or being, from 

False, brother, widows child—arrogant, acquaint, resist, annoy 
vigila||t^vacant, elq^nt, pliant, constant—decent, ascendant, 
«g$nC,, regent, piU|g|)tnt, cogent, deficient, current, fluent—impa* 
tient, benevolent ^^wllent-r-ample, long, serve, grateful, prompt, 
aimiltu* iSt| sojUcitais/^—parent, herb, plume, bonds, pilgrim, pa*- 
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• turc—curve, furnish, garnish, fix, moist, sign, invest—desi>ot, 
idiot, patriot, Ijuther,'Calvin, torv, whig, true—wild, like, hard, 
wicked—banish, pave, enchant, ijnpede, merry, %reat—-a<;curate, 
efl'eniinate, intricate, secret, conspire, supreme—verSatilc, able, 
stable, rustic—pedant, bigot, scipliist—rival, revel, knave—apos¬ 
tate, hypocrite, leper—lVh)n, rra'^ter, forger, jealous—warm, 
wiile, long, strong, hi'ond, tijue, grow' ? 

2. AVliat are the nouns denoting act or siaie^ from 

Oppose, persuade, devote, perfect, putrefy, humbled, solving? 

3. "What are the nouns denoting tifffrp or state, from 
I’rofcssor, scholar, rector, friend ? 

4. '\Vh^ are the nouns denoting state, property, or office, from 
Duke, free, thral, martyr, prince, wse, Pojie, shcrifl'? 

6. ^Vhat are the nouns denoting the ayent or doer, from 
* Music, tiagfdy, theology—carry, saddle, fish, saw', travel—chariot, 
auction—debt, compete, war, comjuer, invent, sail, transgress— 
expect, claim, combat, inhabit, protest, visit—adhere, stiuly, de¬ 
pone, reside, receive—anatomy, botany, cateihise—function, mis¬ 
sion, anti(pie, statue—song, game, tap? 

6 M'hut are the (hnnnvtives from 
Seed, goose, stream ? 

7 What are the nouns denoting the persons acted vpon, from 
Trust, present, assign, commit, refer, refuge, (one who takes 

refuge ?) 

8. What are the adjectives denoting being or acting in the sense of the 

following verbs,— « 

Please, triumph, attend, comply, redound, signify, observe, stagnate 
—urge, obey, subserve, appear, picvnil, exist, pertain, indulge, 
flow ? 

9. What are the adjectives denoting that may he in the sense of the fol- 

lo\ving verbs,— 

Practise, move, navigate, vary, violate, scj»arate, desire, allow'— 
divide, credit, 2, elect, perceive, admit, defend, comprehend ? 

It), What are the adjectives denoting of 

Toil, frolic, trouble, burden, what irks, what is loathed—core, grace, 
joy, right, pity 2, wonder 2—marvel, courage, ruin, envy, fables, 
laiiour, tempest, study, religion, victory, volumes, price, people— 
hunger, ice, fire, shade, wit, might, wool ? 

11. What are the adjectives signifying made of ^ 

T,.end, silk, wheat, tlax, lint ? 

12. What ore the ailjectivcs denoting having the nature of, or pertaUiu'g 

to, the following subjects ? 

Prophet, despot, hero, serajjh, apostle, sympathy—infant, fever 2— 
brute 2, rogue, moor, Spain, Knglaml—autumn, person, triumph, 
parish, line, spirit, use, type, voice, nation, reason 2, navy, sense, 
—angle, circle, oracle, pole, iieople, title—viper, villain, traiti»r, 
—numbers, letters or literature, parliament, vision, jdanets, ele¬ 
ments—consolation, contradiction, illusion, inflammation, i)refaee, 
promise, satisfaction. 

13. "What are the adj^tives denoting Me orthe following 

subjects, ^ 4 

Monk, fool, drone—man, priest, mother, dead, king ? 

14 What are the adjectives denoting having the power to 

(.'onsume, preserve, restrict, instruct, retain, conclude, corrode, de¬ 
cide, repel, explode, alter, conduce, eft'ect ? - 

15. What are the verbs signifying to make 

Legal familiar, immortal, solemn, sfAntual, grand—complex, Tari- 
btn authentic, propitious, ulcerous, debile or weak, facile or easy, 
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PREFIXES 


noble—deep, flat, light, stiff, sick* shoH, sweet—ample, clear, 
pure, liijuid, putrid, beauteous, stupid, right, rile, certain, false, 
just, a 8igr% verses—public, stable, distinct, extinct? 


PRKFrXES. 

I— English or Saxon, 


1. A, on or in; afield, ashore. 

2. He, ahtmt\ bespangle, begird. 

Imjore; bespeak. * 

to make; benlitnb, befool. 

3. Ell sometimes ehibiged into cm, 

in, enthrone, embrace; 
also fu make ; enable. 

4. For, opposition, or wrong; 

Forbid, to bid not to do. 
Forswear, to swear falsely, 

5. Fore, before; forerun. 

II.- 

1. Ab, with its forms A, Abs, 

away, ft om, off; 

Alirade, to rub off. 

Avert, to turn off or aw.ay. 
Abstract, to draw from. 

2. Ad, with its forms, 4, Ac, Af, 

Ag, \l. An, Ai), Ar, As, 
At, to, at; 

Adhere, to stick to. 

Ascend, to climb to. 

Accede, to yield to. 

Affix, to fix to. 

Aggrieve, to give grief to. 
Allude, to refer to. 

Annex, to join to. 

Append, to hang to. 

ArrogAte, to claim to (one’s 
self). 

Assent, to agree to. 

Attrat't, to draw to. 

3. Avo, about; 

• Anipuiate, to cut around. 

4. Ante, before; 

Antecedent, going befqj-e. 

6. Circusu, round ; 

CircumHuout, flov^ing round. 

6. Cis, on this side : 

Cisalpine, on this side of the 
Alps. 

7. Cfn, with its forrasj Co, Cog, 

Col, Com, Cor, together; 
Condole, to grieve together. 
Co>existt exist together. 
Cogtiate. born together. 
CpUeolv to gather together. 
OWjIl’CMiik, to press together. 
CorroboFate, to JtroCgth'eij 
togotbbh ^ 


6. INTia, error ; misapply, misplace, 
mislead, misairn, misconduct. 
not; mistrust, misbelieve, 
i7/; mischance, mishap, misfor¬ 
tune. 

7. Out denotes to surpass ; outdo. 

B. Over, above; overflow. ^ 

9. XJn, not ; unblemished. 

to undo; undress. 

10. With, from, or against; with¬ 
draw, w'ithhold. 

■Latin. 

8. Contra, with its forms, Contro, 

Counter, against ; 
Contradict, to speak against. 
Contvtivert, to turn against, 
to debate. 

Counteract, to act against. 

9. De, down, from, or off. 

Deject, to cast down. 

Deter, to frighten from. 
Defend, to ward off or from. 

10. Dis, with its forms, Dif, and 

iyi,asunder, off, away, out, 

not ; 

Dispel, to drive asunder. 
Disarm, to take oif anus. 
Dishonest, not honest. 
Diffuse, to pour asunder. 
Divert, to turn oii‘ or away.* 

11. Ex, with its forms, E, Ec, Ef, 

out, from ; 

Exclaim, to cry out. 

Evade, to go or get from. 
I'ccentric, off from the centre. 
I’lffiise, to pour out. 

12. Extra, without, beyond ; 

Extraordinary, beyond ordi¬ 
nary. 

13. In, with its forms, Ig, II, Im, 

Ir, ill verbs, tw, into, on, 
upon ; in adjectives, not; 
InclmlKi, to shut in. 

Ignoble, not noble. 

Illume, to put light into. 
Immure, to put within walls. 
Irradiate, to throw ravs upon. 
Invisible, tliat cannot bo seen* 
Illegal, not lawful. 

Improper, not proper. 
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T4. Inter, betibeen, among; 

Interpose, to place between. 
15. Intro, within^ into; 

Intromit, tc^Bcnd or let in. 
lb. Jijxta, near; [to. 

.Tuxtaposition, a position near 
17. Ob, with il.s forms, Oc, Of. Op, 
against, in the wag, about; 
Obloquy, speaking; against. 
Occur, to come in the way 
Oppo.se, to put in the wa^ or 
a^aimst. 

IB X*^v^ t/irnngh, ihoroughlg ; 

Perambulate,to walk through. 
» Perfect, done thoroughly. 

If). Post, after; 

Postscript, what is written 
after. 

20. Pre, before; 

„ Predict, to forctel. 

21. Prefer, begond, past; 

Preleriiilt, to put past, to 
pass by. 

22. Pro, forth, forward, for ; 

Proceed, to go forward. 
Procvtusul, one acting for the 
consul. 


23. Re, haekt again; 

lictlux, a Howing tUck. 
Revive, to IVe again. 

24. Retro, bacAwardsf 

Retrograde, going backwards. 
A. So, aside or apart ; 

Se<luce, to lead aside. 

2t». Sub, with its forms, Sue, Suf, 
Sug, Sup, Sus, under, after, 
« somewhat, upwards; 

Subseribt* to write under. 
Suoeecil? to come after. 

Soil use, to spread over. 
Sustain, to liuld up. 

Subacid, soinew'hat acid. 

27. Subter, Mw//cr; 

Subterraneous, under ground. 
2B. Super, contracted Sur, above, 
over ; 

Supoiiidd, to add over and 
above. 

Survey, to look over. 

23. Trans, beyond, oret, through; 

[ Tran.>sit, a passage tiuuugb. 

Translucent, Bhining through. 
30. Ultra, hegood; ^ 

IJltrainarnic, beyond the sea. 


Ill_ 

A, \n, Kuthout, ilcnoting privation; 
Ap.itiiv, without feeling. 

Aiiarniy. wulljout govortnni'tit. 
Aiiiphi, bttth, around; [nienty. 
Auipiubious, living in* two elo- 
Auiphiiheatre, acircular theatre. 
Anti, against; 

Antipathy, a feeling against. 

A}»o, [his religion 

‘ Ajiostale, one who lias for-saken 
Din, thnmgh; [the eentre. 

1) iameter, a line pasiung through 
I'“pi\ upon ; ^ [tomb. 

Upitaph, an inscription upon a I 
11} per. oi'er, above ; j 

lly}>ercrilical, over-critical. 
Hypo, under; 


Greek. 

Iljpoerite, a dissembler. 

Meta, ; [shape. 

Metamorphose, to ehnnae the 
P.ira, alongside, beyond, against ; 

Parallel, extended in tise same 
(liroclion, and i>reserviiig the 
same distauec. [rior. 

Paranii»iint, rising above ; {jupc- 

Piirasol, nglirist tlie sun. 

Pen, round; 

Perimeter, measure roundabout. 
Syn, Sym, Syl, tugethtr, with; 

Symmyme, a word of the .«;5/nc 
meaning. [eetlicr. 

Sj liable, letters ])ron(mnced to- 

Ssrltptom, soiiiething liapjteuiiig 
along with. 


KXEKtH.SKS. 

Point out the Pre/ix, tvll its iiupurt, mifl al-o the meaning of the whole word. 


1. Abed, aboard, atoft. 

2. ileS[>rhikle, bespatter, bedaub ; 

becalm, besot, bedim. 

3. I'iiitrap, encircle, enclose; en¬ 

rich, enslave, endear, enlarge, 
enslave. 

5. Foremention, foreknowledge. 

6. IMisspeud, misrepresent mis- 


calcuTale; misliko. 

7. Outbid, outvote, outweigh, 

8. Overslioot, overrule,ovcireach. 

9. Unborn, unclean, unbridled, un¬ 

fortunate, unattainable; unde 
ceive, unbind, uncouple. 

10< Withstand. 
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EXEIICISES ON PltLFlXES 


IT. 

1 Abduce, absolve, avoid, ab¬ 
scond^ abstain, absent. 

2. Admit, advert; aspire, astrict; 

accept, acquire; alllict, gf- 
fuse ; n^gresion ; alleviate, 
all}; announce, annihilate; ap¬ 
ply, apiJcal, appertain, appre¬ 
ciate; arrive; assimilate; as¬ 
sure, assume^ attend, attain*. 

3. Ambient. 

4. Antedate, anteililuvian. 

5. Circumambulate, circunijucent, 

cireumnavi{:ate, cii cumvolve. 

7. Concur, confound, coiniett, 

contij'uons, contract, convene, 
convolve, coniulsc ; co-oper¬ 
ate ; collate, colloquy, col¬ 
lapse ; compile,combine, com¬ 
pel, compute, compete, com¬ 
pose ; correspond, corrode. 

8 . Contravene, countennand, 

counterpoise, coui.tcrhalanco, 
countermotion, count 01 march, 
countermand. 

9. Depeini, depre.ss, decapitate, 

descend, derive, depopulate, 

* depose. 

)0. Dissect, dissolve, distract, dis¬ 
place, disciithroiie, disbelieve, 
disrobe, dislike, dispense; di¬ 
gress ; diflor. 

]]. Kxcludc, cxedus, expand, ex¬ 
clusion, expel, cx])ort, extract, 
exuilc; eject, elect, emerge, 
era.se, enormous, egress. 

12. Kxtraviigant, extrauiundane, 

extrajudicial. 

1 3 . Infuse, inbale, incarcerate, in¬ 

ter, inset ibc, inspect, inspire, 
intrude, intimidate, invigor¬ 
ate ; illustrate; impend, im¬ 
bibe, imbitter, i in body, im¬ 
part, iinjiort, impi'istn, ini- 

i iose, impress; iyoption, 
jicunsistcnt, invincible, inev¬ 


itable, incalculable, invaria* 
ble; illegible; immortal, im- 
penetrabler, impure, immeas¬ 
urable ; irregular, irresolute, 
irresistible, irreproachable; 
« ignorant. 

14. Intervene, intermix, intercede, 
intermarry, interreign, inter¬ 
rupt 

1.5. Introduce, introvert. 

17. Obstruct, object; olijpr, offend; 

ojiprcsF. 

18. Perrennial, jierspire, peruse; 

jiclliicid; permanent, pcrvioul. 

19. Postpone, postdiluvian, poslliu- 

rnous. 

'20. Precaution,precede,precursor, 
)irc-cxist, premature, pre¬ 
mise, prescience, present, 
preside, preposterous, pre¬ 
meditate. 

21. Preternatural. 

22. Proclaim, procurator, jirog- 

ress, pronoun, jirotrudc, pio- 
voUe, promote, propose, pro¬ 
cure. 

23. llebuild, relict, repel, repulse, 

reprint, resume, retain, re¬ 
vert, redeem, reserve, retort, 
return. 

24. Ileti o.spect, retrogression. 

25. Set ede, ^cludc, select. 

26. Subjoin, subsequent, subject, 

subvert ; succ umb ; .sutler ; 
support, supplicate; .su.<«pend; 
submerge. 

27. Subterfuge. 

28. Superfine, supernatural, super¬ 

scribe, supervene, .supervisor; 
siirtout, sui mount, survive. 

29. *J'ransatlaiitic, transfix, trans¬ 

gress. transmit, transport, 
transparent, transpire, tran¬ 
scend. 

30. Dltromontano. 


t HI. 

Anory,nly ; Amphisbaena (a serpent that seems to have two beads,) An¬ 
tagonist, Antidote, (a leinedy against poison, )f. Antipodes, Antithesis; 
Apology, Apostle; DiagowU, Diagiam; Epigram, Epicycle, EjtitI et; 
liyperb\dical; Hypothesis, Hypochondria; Metaphor; Parable, Para¬ 
dox, Paragon, Parallax, Paraphernalia, Paraphrase, Parasite, Parapet; 
Period,^Peit||tthery, Peristaltic; Synchronous, Synod, Synopsis, Syntax; 
Syllabni, ,il^logisiii; Symbol, Symmetry, Sympathy. Symphony. 

' ' ' J ——————————— 

iBOiiiBainH : fri.ntei) bt HunuAir and oibb« 
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ENGLISH D E RI V A TE S. 


ItooL'i,* Derivatives, 

>\ct'r, acris, sJiar/), hitter; acerbity, exacerbation, acrid, acrimony. 
Acidus, sour; acid, acidulate. 

Acuo, 1 sharpen; acute, acumen, acuminated, 

Adver.sus, against; adverse, -ity, -ary (AVe Verto.) 

Aedes, a house; cr/ify, -fice. 

Aemuius, vying inith ; ^7«///ous, -ation. 

Acquus, equal,, just; equable, -ality, -ator, adequate, in-, -cy, equity 
-r’blc, iniquity, equivalent, equi}x>ise, equiponderant. 

Aestimo, I value; esteem, estimation, inestimable. 

Aevum, an age; co-eual, prim- longevity. 

Ager, agri, afield; agrarian,agriculture. 

Agger, a heap; exaggerate, -ation. 

Ago, fgi, actum, I do^ drive; Actus, done: act, -ion, -or, -ive, -uni, 
-uate, -uary, enact, ex-, le-, trans-, agent, -cy, agile, -ity, agitate, 
-ator, -ation, exigence. 

Alo, 7 nourish; aliment, 'ary, alimony. 

Alter, another; alter, -ativc, alternate, -native, subaltern. 

Altus, high ; altitude, exalt. 

Ambo, both; ambiguous, ambidexter. 

Ambiilo, / tralk; perambulate, preamble. 

Amiens, a friend; amicable, iniwiical, amity, enmity, enemy. 

Amo, / love; amiable, amorous, enamour, amenity. 

Ampins, large; ample, -ify, -itude. 

Ango, anxi, I vea^; anguish, anxious, -iety. 

Anuna, soul, life; animate, in-, animosity, animal, -cule. 

Animus, the mind; unanimous, -ity, magn-, pusill-, equanimity, ani- 
maavert, -sion. • 

Annus, a year; annual, -ity,-itant, annals, anniversary, superannu¬ 
ate, perennial, bi«, tri-, sepU. 

Ante, before; anterior. Fost, behind; posterior. 

Antiqiius, ancient ; antic, antique, -ate, -ity, -ary, oirian. 

Aperio, -ui, -turn, 7 open; aperient, aperture, ovSrt. 

Appello, 7 call, appeal ; appellant, -a(ion, -ativea 
Aqua, water ; aqueous, ^rr-, aquatic, aqueduct. 

Arbiter, a Judge; arbitrate, -ation, -ary, -ement. 


* These are not the proper Roots of the Latin Tongue, but I Jitin words 
forming the Roots of certain Rnglish Vocables. The letters in J0thcs are 
the forms which the Roots assume in some of the Derivatives—the Neatest 
olianges occur in those that have come to us thremgh tho IfVench. 

T 
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LATtN BOOTS, WITH' 


Arceo, I dritff; coerce, -ion, exercise. 

Arcus, a hovo ; arc, arch, arcade. 

Ardeo, Arsi, 1 burn ; ardour, -ent, -ency, arson. 

Aridus, rfry; arid,-ity. 

Anna, arms; ar/wory, -orial, -istice, -ipotent, -ament, -ada, 

Aro, I plough ; arable, in-. * 

Ars, artis, art; artist, -isan, -Hice, -ificer, -ificial. 

Anus, a joint; articulate, in-, article. 

As])cr, rouffh ; asjierity, exasperate, -ation. 

Astus, cunning; r.stutc. 

Atrox, ^’erre ,• atrocious, -ity. 

Audax, daring ; audacious, -ity. 

Audio, / Ae«r; audience,-itor,-ible, obcf/ienL 

Au..;eo, I increase; Auctus, increased; augment, auction, -eer, authot, ' 
-ize, -ity, -tative, authentic, -ate. 

Augur, a soothsayer ; augury, inaugurate. 

Aurum, gold; onilamme. 

Avidus, greedy; avidity, avarice, -ious. 

Avis, a hird; aviary, auspex {^aoispex.) 

Auns, an ear ; auricular. 

Auspex, a diviner; auspices, auspicious, in-, 

AUstcr, the south ; austral, Australia. 

Auxilium, help ; auxiliar, -y. 

Bacchus, God of wine ; bat chanal, -ian. 

Barba, ad>eard ; barbarian, -ous, -Ity, -ic, barber. 

Beatus, happy ; beatify, -iHc, -itude. 

^Bellum, war; belligerent, rebel, -lion, -lious. 
l^tnc,well; benefit, -fice, -dcial, -ficent, -licence, -volent, -factor, 
benign, -ant, -ity. 

Bestia, a beast ; bestial. 

Bibo, I drink; imbibe, wine-bibber. 

Bis, twice; Aiped, bicipital, bisect. <• 

Brevis, sltori; brief, brevity, abbreviate, -ation. 

Bursa a purse ; emburse, re-, bursary. 

Caballus, a horse ; cavalry, -alter, -alcade, chevalier. 

Cadaver, a corpse ; cadaverous. 

Cado, J fall; Casus, a fall; case, casual, -uist, cadence, cascade, ac¬ 
cident, in-, co-inculc, deciduous. 

Caedo, ceciiU, cacsuni, I cut^ kill; decide, regicide, homi-, parri-, 
matri-, fratri-, infanti-, sui-, concise, pre-, circum-, ex-, decision, 
-ive, incision, pre-, re-. 

Galleo, I am hard ; callous, -osity. 

Calx, chalky lime ; calcageous, calcine, -inate. 

Canis, a dog ; canine. 

Canto, I sing ; canto, -tele, chant, en-, incantation, precentor. 
Capillus, hair ; capillary. 

Capio, cepi, cap^m, I take ; captor, -ure, -ion, -ious, -ive, -ivity, 
-ivatc, accept, t're-, ex-, inter-, inceptive, de-, receipt, receptacle, 
r susceptible, conception, de-, re-, per., ex-, anticipate, partitipate, 
recipient, reciprocal, capable, capaciouB,^-acity, lorcepst conceive, 
de-, unde-, per-, re-. 

Caput, the head; chapter, capital, decapitate, prectptAite, capitulate, 

TCm, 

carbonic, -onate. 

CMTorf# jBurieon; incarcerate, -ation. 

CaiiM, Bp(tenneis ^caricia. ' 
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Caro, camis,^^fiA; carnal, vival, incarnate. 

Carpo, carpsi, carptum, I plttck; carp, excerpt. 

CaruB, dear; caress, charity, charm, cherish. 

('astigo, I chastise; castigate, •Atiorl? 

Castus, chaste; chaste, -ity, incest, -uous. 

Catena, a chain; concatenation.* 

CausoT, I blame; accuse, -atory, excuse, recusant, inexcusablo. 
Cavus, hollow; cave, -ern, -ity, con|:ave, excavate, -tion. 

Cedo, Cessi, J yield ; cede, ac>, con-, re-, pre-,ase-, inter-, -sion, 
proceed, sue-, access, re-, sue- ex-, pro-, accessory. 

Celer, wvift; celerity, accelerate. 

Censeo, / thinks judge ; census, -or, -ure, -orious. 

Centum, a hundred ; cent, -ury, -urion, -ennial, -cnary, -ipede, per¬ 
centage. 

Cera, toao:; cerement, cerecloth. 

Cerno, I see^ decree; discern, -ment, decern. 

parted from; secrete, ex-, -tion, discreet, secret, -tary, -cy. 
Cesso, 1 cease; cessation, incessant. 

Cete, whales ; cetaceous. 

Charta, »«pcr; chart, -er, -ulary, cartel. 

Cingo, I surround; Cinctus, sitrrounded; surcingle, succinct, cinc¬ 
ture. 

Cio,/move; Citus, movoe/; cite, -ation, incite, ex-, .ment, recite, 
-ation, resuscitate. 

Circum, around; circus, circle, -ular, -ulation. -uit. • 

Civis, a citi zen ; civil, -ize, -ity, -ian. 

Clam, secretly ; clandestine. Clavis, a key ; conclave. 

Clamo, I cry; claim, ac-, de-, ex-, die-, pro-, re-, acclamation, decla¬ 
matory, clamorous. 

Clarus, clear; clarify. 

Claudo, / shut ; Clausus, shut ; include, con-, ex-, pre-, se., -sion, 
-sive, close, en-, dis-, fore-, closet, cloister, portcullis, recluse, 
clause. 

Clivus, a slope ; acclivity, de-. pro-. 

Coelebs, -ibis, unmarried; celibacy. 

(/Oelum, heaven; celestial. 

Colo, 1 till; Cultus, tilled; colony, -onial, -onize, culture, -ivate. 
('ommodus, convenient; commodious, -ity, incommode, accommo¬ 
date. 

Conniveo, / tomA:; connive,-ance. ^ 

(Jopia, plenty ; copious, cornucopia. 

C'oquo, 1 boil; cook, concoct, de-, -tion, precocious. 

Cor, the heart ; cprdial, accord, con-, dis., -ant, record, courage, 
courteous, dis-, -esy. * 

Corium, skin, hide ; excoriate, -ation. 

Corpus, a body ; corpuscle, corporeal, incorporate, corpulent, corpse. 
Corrigo, / correct ; Correctus, corrected ; inconigible. 

Cras, to-morrow ; procrastinate, -tion. I 

Credo, / believe ; creed, credit, dis-, credulou^ -ential, -ible, -int. 
Cresco, I grow ; crescent, excrescence, concretion, increase, de-. 
Crux, criicis, a cross ; crucify, excruciating, crucifix.' 

Cubo, (cumbo,) I lie ; succumb, incumbent, re-, incubation, incubus, 
cumbrous, encumber 
Culina, a kitchen ; culinary. 

Culpa, a fault; culprit, culpable, exculpate, in-, -atory. 

Cumulus, a heap ; accumulate, -ation. # 
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Cupio, T desire; cupidity, concupiscence. 

Cura, car(f; curate, curable, in-, accurate, procurator, sinecure, se¬ 
cure, procuTAcy, proxy. 

Curro, / run ; Cursus, a coursf; concourse, dis-, re-, inter-, conrnr, 
in-, re-, current, con-, curricle, incursive, dis-, ex-, precursor, 
courier, succour, incursion, ex-< occurrence, re-, con-. 

Curvus, crooked; curve, -aiure. 

Custos, a keeper; custody, custodier. 

Cutis, the skin; /i;utaneoiis, cuti^e. 

Damnum, a loss; Jpdemnity, -ify, damafje, en-. 

Debeo, / owe; debit, debt, -or, indebted. 

Debilis, weak ; debility, -itate. 

Decern, ten ; decimal, decimate, December. 

Decet, it is becoming; decent, in-, -cy, decorous, in-. 

Dcleo, / blot out; delete, -tion, indelible. 

Dens, dentis, a tooth; dental, -ist, indent, trident, 

D ensus, thick; dense, -ity, condense, -ation. 

Dc’tcrior, worse ; deteriorate, -ation. 

Dens, God; deism, -ist, -ify, -ity, divine. 

Djpxter, riffht hand ; dexterous, dexterity. 

Dico, dicaVi, dicatum, I consecrate^ bestow ; abdicate, delicate, pre¬ 
dicate, predicament. 

Dico, dixi, dictum, 1 saif^ speak; addict, pre-, inter-, contra-, \er-, 
in-, e-, diction, -tionary, dictum, dictate, -ntorial. 

Dies, a doff; diurnal, meridian. 

Dignus, worthy ,• condign, dignity, in-, dignify, deign, iodigivint. 
Dimidium, half; demigod. 

Disco, I learn; disciple, discipline, -arian. 

Discriraen, distinction; discriminate, in-, -ly. 

Divide I divide ; division, -ible, sub-, individual. 

Do and Dono, I give; donor, -ation -ative. 

Doceo, I teaeh; docile, in-, doctrine, -al, document, -ary. 

Doleo, / grieve; dolorous, condole, -ence. 

Domo, / tamCi stibdue f indomitable. 

Dominus, a lord; domineer, -ant, -ion, -ation, predominate. 

Domus, a house; domicile, domestic, -ate, dome. 

Dormio, / sleep ; dormant, -itory, dormouse. 

Dorsum, the back; dorsal, endorse. 

Dubius, doubtful; dubious, -ety, -table, in-. 

Duco, duxi, ductum, J lead; Duke, dux, reduce, de-, con-, in-, pro-, 
' se-, tr.i-, BUperin- ,duct, con-, pro-, in-, aque., via-, reduction, 
ab-, de-, in-, se-, pro-, intro-, conducive, de-, productive, ductile, 
-ility, educate. « 

Dulcis, sweet; dulcet, dulcimer, doucevr. 

Duo, two; duel, dude, duplicate, -ity, double. 

Durus, hard; obdurate, -cy. 

Ebrius, drunk; inebriate, sober {se or erne,) sobriety. 

Egens, ne^g; indigent, -ce. 

K'V>^ / eat; raible, edacious, -it^. 

E«Io, J give out; edife, -itor, -ition. 

Ego, I; egotist, -tism. 

Enio, emi, emptuiti, I buy ; redeem, redemption, exempt, -tioi. 

i Ens, entif, 6etng;) entity, non-, absent, present. 
ilo,iia, I go; exit, circuit, ambient, ambition, sedition. 
Eqiins, U equestrian, equip, -age, equerry. 

Erro, J 07 ff,^o i error, -ant, ^atic, -oneous, -ata, aberration. 
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Kruditus, learned i eruditei -ition. 

Escii, meat; esculent. 

I'jxpedio, I dispatch ; expede, -ite, ^ion. 

Expedit, it is proper ,* expedient, -cy. 

Experior. / try ; experience, ex|^eriment, .al. 

Esse, to be ; csseiice, essentiaL 

Extra, u'i/Jiont ; extraneous, exterior, extreme, extrinsic. 

Faber, a workman ; fabric, -ate, -fttion. 

Facies, the face; face, sur-, facial, superficies, -aL* 

Facilis^eosy; facile,-ity, -itatc, difficult. * 

Facio,7 do; Factus, done; fact, -or, -ion, -ions, -itious, faculty, af- 
fect, de-, ef-, in-, per-, pre-, stupe/y, putri-, petti-, &c. stupe¬ 
faction, Ak.c. atymion, de-, in-, per-, ofjiee, edi-, sacri-, suf-, 
oii-, art!-, of/Jr’cial, bene-, art!-, dfj'/cient, suf-, pro-, ef-, ofyreiate, 
ef^'oacy, artiliter, confectioner, countu^ci/, forfeit, -ure, surfeit, 
discoin^fV, -ure. 

Fallo, / deit’tve; fallacy, -acious, fallible, in-, false, -ify. 

Falx, a hook ; defalcation. 

Fames, hunger; famine, fami.»h. 

Fununi, a temple ; profane, -ation, fanatic. 

Far, corn, meat ; farinaceous. 

Fari, to speak; affable, ef-, inef-, preface, -tory. 

Fascino, / bewitch; fascinate, -ation. 

Fastidium, disdain ; fastidious, -ness. 

Fatimi,ya/^ ; fatal, -ity, -ism, fatuous, infatuated. 

Febns, a fever ; febrile, anti- 
Felix, happy; felicity, -itute. 

Femiiia, a woman; ttmininc, effeminate, -acy, female. 

Fero, 1 bring, cany; defer, con-, in-, of-, prol-, re-, trails-, dif-, pre-, 
ence-, ferry, pestiferous, somiii-. 

Ferv CO, J boil ; fervent,^-ul, -or, efl'ervesecnce. 

Festus, festal, -ive, -ival, -ivity, feast. 

Vuic'i, faith ; fidelity, infidtl, perlldy, -lous, affi-iavit. 

Fuio, I trust; confide, coniidtnt, -ial, dil-, -ence. 

Films, -a, son, daughter; filial, adiliation. 

Filum, a thread; lilaincnt, filigree. 

Fiiido, 1 cleave, Fissus, cUft; fissure, -ile. 

Fiiijio, I feign, Jeigned; ci'Jigy, lignicnt, JiclXon, -ile, -itious, 

figure. 

Finis, an end: finish, final, -ite, in-, -ity, define, -ite, -itivc, coniines, 
ufHiuty. 

Fiseus, the public treasury; fiscal, eonfi^iite. 

Flngru, 1 barn ; flagrant, coiidagratioii. 

Flatus, wind; inflate, flatulent. • 

FUcto, llexiii, I bend; deflect, in-, rc-, -ion, 
reflex, circuni- 

Fligo, / dash ; Flictus, dashed; inflict, con-, If- 
Flo»» a /lower; floral, -id, -ist, flourish. * , 

Fluo, fliixi,/y/oto; ^id, -ity, fluent, -cy, cBrifluent, re-, af-, pro-, 
influence, ef-, con-, afflux, con-, in-, re-, fluxion, af-, de-, ef'-, 
effluvia, superfluou.s. 

Fluetus, a wave; fluctuate. 

Fodio, fodi. fossum, I dig; fosse, fossil. 

Foedus, a league; federal, -ative, confederate, -acy^. 

Folium, a leaf; foliage, exfoliate, folio, nfirU, trefo^ 

Foimidof/e«r; formideble. 
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Foro, I piereefhore; perforate. 

Fors> fortfs, chance; rbrtune*, ate, misfortune, fortuitous, 

Fortis, brave^ strong; fort, -re.^ -ify, -ification, fortitude. 

Frango, / break; Fractus, broken; fracture, -ion, fragile, frail, 
Augment, irrefragable, infring^, infraction, refract, refrangible, 
-ibility, refractory. 

Frater, a brother; fraternal, -nity, fratricide, 

Frico, / rub ; friction. * 

Frigeo, f am coltf; frigid, -ity, refrigerate, refresh. 

Frons, frontis, the }vrehead ; frontlet, -ier, -ispiece, front, af-, con-, 
Frvwr^ I enjog ; fruition, fruit, fructify, usufruct. • 

Frustra, in vain ; frustrate. 

Fumo, I Jig; fugitive, -acious, refuge, subter-, -centrifugal. 

Fulgeo, / shine ; effulgent, re-, -ce. 

Fulnnno, I thunder ; fulminate, -ation. 

Fumus, smoke; fume, per-, fumigate. 

Fundo, I found; foundation, fundamental. 

Fundo, I pour ; fusus, poured; affuse, ef-, con-, dif-. in-, pro-, -sion, 
refuse, .al, fuse, -ible, refund. 

Fungor, I discharge ; function, -ary, defunct. 

Fur,' a thief; furiive. 

Furo, I am mad ; fury, -ious, Infuriate. 

(iarrio, / prate ; garrulous, -ulity. 
tielu, ice ;^gclid, congeal^ congelation, yefly. 

Gens, -tis, a nation ; Gentile. 

Genus, generis, a kind, birth ; general, -eric, -erate, -eration, re., de¬ 
generate, -acy. 

Gero, I carry, manage ; Oestus, managed ; belligerent, vicege¬ 
rent, digest, in-, con-, sug-, -ion, gesture, -iculaiion. 

Gigas, a giant ; gigantic. 

Gigno, genui, genitum, I beget ; pioycwy, -Uor, genial, con-, indige¬ 
nous, engender. " 

Glacies, ice ; glacier, glacial. 

Gladius, a sword; gladiator. 

Glomus, glomeris, a clue; agglomerate, con.., -ation. 

Gluten, y/acglutinous. 

Cilutio, I swallow ; glutton, deglutition, glut. 

(iradioT, gressus, /yo; ingredient, progress, ag-, con-, di-, e-, in-, re-, 
trans-, progression, ag-, Ui-, e-, in-, retro-, trans-, aggressive, 
. pro-. 

Grad us, a step; grade, de-, retro-, gradation, -ual, -ate. 

Granien, yrass; graminivorous. 

Grandis, great ; aggrandiA, grandee, -cur, grandiloquent. 

Gratia, favour ; ingratiate, grace, gracious, gratuitous. 

Gratus, arai^u/; latitude, ingrate, congratulate, -atory. 

Gravis, neavg; gravity, -itate, aggravate, grieve, ag— 

Orex, gregiSt a flochu gregarious, congregate, ag-, egregious. 

Gusjto, i taste ; gus^ gusto, disgust. 

Habeti^ / havey hold;*Skh\ey -ility, dis-, habit^.in- habitude, exhibit^ 
pro-, in-, ad-. 

Haereo, haciBi, / sHe^; adhere, in-, co-, -ent, -ence, adhesion, in-, 
CO-, ^litate, .aftion. 

Haen^ haap^dis, an heir; hereditary, inherit, dis-, -ance, heritable. 
Halo, I bfimthf; inbiUe,^x., ^tion. 

Haurio, drawer suck out; exhapst.-ion, -less, inexhaustiblf. 
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Hil&ris, cAff^r/u/; hilarity, exhilarate. 

Homo, a man or woman; homicide, Auman, -anize, -afiity, •anc. 
Horreo, I dreads shiver; horrid, -ror, -rible, abhor. * 

Hortor, I encouraffe; exhort, «ation..j| 

Hortus, a jr/arr/en; horticulture. 

Hospes, a host or guest; hospitable, -tality, -tal, hoit\. 

Hustis, an enemy; hostile, -ility. 

Humeo, / am moist; humid, -ity. 

Humus, the ground; inhume, ex-, -Ifte,-ation, posthumous, humble, 
ility, -ihate, -iliation. 

Hymen-i^orf of marriage ; hymeneah 
Idem, tne same; identical, -thy, -tify. 

Ignis, ; igneous, ignite, -ition. 

* Imbecillis, weak; imbecile, -ity. 

Imminco, I hang over head; imminent. 

Inipero, I commatul; imperative, -ious, -ial, emperor. 

Impetus,/nrcc, attack; impetuous, -osity. 

Impingo, I dash against; impinge. 

Inanis, empty; inanition, -ity. 

Incendc), I set on jtre ; incense, -diary, -tive, incensed. 

Index, -icis, a discoverer; indicate, -ative, -ation. 

Infra, beneath; inferior, infernal. 

Initium, a beginning; initial, -ate, -ative. 

Insidiae, snares ; insidious. 

Insula, an island; insular, -ated, isolated, peninsula. 

IlitegeT, entire^ sound; integral, -rity, redintegration. 
ftsiy a n^er; ire, irascible, irritate. 

Iter, itincris, a journey; itinerant, -ary. 

Iterum, again; iteration,reiterate. 

Jaceo, / hr; adjacent, circum-, inter- 

Jacio, jcci, jactura, I thioiv; abject, de-, in-, e-^ re-, pro-, inter-, 
sub-, ob-, -turn, adjective, ob-, projectile, conjecture, -al, ejacu¬ 
late, jet. 

Judex, jiidicis, n judge; judicial, -ious, judicature, -atory, adjudi¬ 
cate, prejudice, -icial. 

Jugum, a conjugal, conjugate, sub-,-ation. 

Jungo, I join; JuuctixUy joined; juncture, -tion, conjunct, dis-, tion-, 
injunction, dityunctive, sub-, con- 
Juro, / sioear ; abjure, con-, per-^ jviry, -or, perjury, conjurer. 

Jus, juris, /aw, right; justice, in-, injure, -y, -ious. juristhetion, 
-prudence. • 

Jutus, assisted; adjutant, coadjutor. 

Labor, labour ; elaborate, laboratory. 

Labor, lapsus, / slide, fall; lapse, col-, e-* re-. 

Lac, milk ; lacteal. • 

Laccr, torn ; lacerate, -ation. 

Laedo, laesi, J hurt ; col/mon, e-. 

Lapis, lapidis, a stone; lapidary, dilapidate. 

Lassus, weary; lassitude. 

Lateo, / lie hid ; latent. 

Ijatus, brought; relate, de-, e-, ob-, -tion, relative, cor-. 

Latus, broad; latitude, -tudinarian, dilate. 

Latus, lateris, a side ; lateral, col-, equi-. 

Laus, laudis, praise ; laud, -able, -atory. ^ 

Lavo, I wash i liOtus, washed; lave, laver, lotion, laftndryk 
Lego, legi, lectum, I gather, read; legib^ il-, legend, e/i^ble, in-. 
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legion, -ary, college, elect, «e-, col-, prelection, e-, se-» predi-, 
col>, elective, col-, negligent, diligent, delectable, dilettanti, lec- 
ture,^.tion. 

Lego, I send as an ambassador; legation, delegate, 

Leo, a lion; leonine, leopard. 

Levis, light; levity, alleviate, relief, 
fjevor. / am lifted vp; lever, elevate. 

Tjex, legis, a law ; legal, -ize, ity, U-, legislator, -tion, -tive, -lure, 
legitimate, il-. * 

I/ibcr, a book; liVirary, -ariaii, libel, -Ions. 

Liber,liberie,’liberty, -tine, deliver, 
liibra, a balance; deliberate, -ative, equilibrium, 
litcet, it is lawful; licence, -tious, -tiate, illicit. 

Lignum, xcobd; ligneous, lignum-vitae. 

Ligo, I bind; ligature, -ament, oblige, religion, alligation. 

Li men, a threshold; preliminary. 

Tjinea, a line; lineal, delineate, lineament, lineage. 

I lingua, a tongue; linguist, /an^uage. 

Linquo, / leave; relinquish, deUnquent, -cy, re/ie, relict, 
lyiqueo. / melt; liquor, liquid, -efy, -idate. 

Ivi.s, litis, strife; litigious, -igant, -igation. 

Liters, n letter; literal, -ary, -ature, -ate, illiterate, ob-, alliteration, 
fiociis, n plaee; local, -ality, allocate, ills- 

Loquor, locutiis, / ; loquacious, -acity, eloquence, elocution, 

circunq-, obloquy, col-, soli-. 

Faicrum, gain; lucre, -ative. 

Luctor, I wrestle; reluctant, -ance. 

Ludo, lusi, I play; elude, de-, il-, inter-, pre-, elusion, tie-, illusive, 
de-, il-, col-, ludicrous, allude, -sivc, -sion. 

Lumen, a light; luminous, -ary, illuminate, relume. 

Imna, the moon; lunar, -atic, sublunary. 

Luo, I wash; dilute, pol., -tioii, ablution, a]/7tvial, deluge, 
liiix, lucis, light; lucid, pel-, elucidate, lucuDration, -ulent. 

Macies, leanness; emaciate, -ution. 

Macula, a spot; immaculate. 

IMagister, a master; magistrate, -tracy, -terial, master. 

IVFagnus, great; magnitude, -fy, -ficent, -loquent. 

Maior, greater; majority, majesty, -estic, major, ma^r. 

JVlalleus, a hammer ; mallet, -eable. 

Malus, bad; maletactor, -ediition, -evolent, mal-administration, 

, -content, -practice, m^versation, malice, -icious, -ignant, -ignity, 
malady, malapert. 

Mando, I entrust^ command; mandate, -atory, remand, counter-, 
repri-, comment/, re-. * 

Mando, J chew; maiMl^ible. «: 

JVlaneo, mans), / stay; remain, -der, remnant, permanent, mansion. 
Mano, I flow ; emanate, -ation. 

Manus, the hand; mcnual, -facture, -script, manipulation, amanu^ 
ensis, manacle, f 

Mare, the sea; marinot sub-, trans., mariner,^.itime. 

Mars, god of war ; uaartial, marshal. 

Mas, a maUi masetuiae. 

Mater, matrii, a moij^; maternal, -nity, matricide, matron. 
Maturqs^ t^S ma^ira, pre-, im-f maturity. 

Medeor., medical, -icine -icate. -icament. reinedv. irremedi¬ 

able. 
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Medius, middle i medium, -ate, -ator, immediate, iiites-, Mediterra¬ 
nean, mediocrity. • 

Medulla, the marrow ; medullary. 

Mel, honey ; mellifluous. 

Melior, better; meliorate, a-, -tion. 

Memini, \ remember; memory, *orial, -orable, -orandum, reminis¬ 
cence, commemorate, remtntf, memento, memoir. 

Menda, a fault; amend, emend atioi;^ 

Mendax, a liar; mendacious, -acity. 

Mendicus, a hegqar ; mendicant, -icity. 

Alens, iventis, the mind; mental, comment, -ary, -ator. 
hltrx^ Toxex^^ wares.^ merchandise i merchant, -andise, mercantile, 
commerce, -cial, amerce, market, 

Merces, Aire; mercenary. 

Alereo, I deserve ; merit, -orious, demerit. 

Merjj^o, / dip or plunge in ; immerge, e-, sub-, -sion. 

Aletior, mensus, i measure ; immense, -ity, commensurate, inen*<!ii- 
ration, dimension, measure, mete, metre, -ical, symmcLry {See 
Metron, Gr.) 

Miles, militis, a soldier ; military, -ant, militia. 

Alille, a thousand; millennium, tnile (1000 paces.) 

MinaCj threats ; menace. 

Minister, a servant; ministry, -tcrial, administration. 

Minor, less; minute, -utiae, -ority, -eature, diminish. 

Alirus, tmnderful; miracle, -aculous, admire, -able. 

Alisceo, I mix ; promiscuous, miscellany, -eous. 

Miser, wretched; miser, -y, -able. 

Alisereor, I pity ; commiserate, -ation. 

Mitis, mild; mitigate. 

Alitto, misi, misstim, / send ; admit, dc-, com-, e-, re-, sub-, trims-, 
dismiss, re-, demise, pre-, siir-, pro-, compro-, admission, com-, 
de-, e-, 0 -, (iis-, per#, intro-, inter-, transmissive, sub-, intr'r-. 
mission, -ary, premises, commissary, e-, commissioner, coiniiiittfe. 
Modus, manner^ measure^ bounds; moile, -ish, -it'y, -cl, -erate, 
-ulate, -esty. 

Mnla, a mill; emolument. 

Aloles, a mass ;||nolest, -ation, demolish, -ition. 

Mollis, soft; moTlify, emollient. 

Aloneo, J advise ; monitor, admonish, -ition. 

Monstro, I point out; demonstrate, remonstrance. 

Alordeo, I oite ; Aforsus, bitten ; remorse, morsel. 

Mors, mortis, death; mortal, -ify, -^age. 

AIos, inoris, a custom; moral, -ize, -ity, in^, demoralize. 

Moveo, movi, motum, / move; remove, mo^^able, ira-, motion, 
com-, motive, mob^ mobile, momentum. 

Multus, many; multitude, -ply, -form, -farious. 

Mundus, the world; mundane, ante-. « 

Alunia, offices^ duties; community, im-, municipal. 

Alunio, I fartify; muniment, ammunition. « 

Alunus, muneris, a gif^ remunerate, munifleenL 
Murus, a wall; mural, immure. 

Aluto, I change ; mutation, -able, im-, commute, 

Nascor, natus, I am born; nascent, re-, nature, -al, -alixe, nation, 
-al, native, -ity, natal, innate, cog-. 

Nasus, the nose; nasal. 

Navisi a ship ; navy, naval, navigate, -or, ^on, -able. 
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Neco, / Ai//;, perwtcioiw. 

Necto, ; connect, -ion, .ntion. 

Ntjfo, I (letif/y negative, 

N«gotium, I usineshi -ator, *ation. 

Neuter, neitht i ; ntut Tleutral, -ity. 

Ni(lu«i, fl 7/eAt, mdificatipn. • 

Nihil, noOuuq I annihilate, -atioiv 

Noteo, J hurt; innocent, -pou^ -Ob-. 

Nomen, a na?ripi, nominal, -ative, -atioii,nomenchturO, denominn'e, 

Non, not , nonage, -sense, -entity, -pareil, -descript. 

Norma, a rule; normal, enormipu^ ^ ^ 

No&co, noM, notuin, / Wioio; notion, ilotice, notify, c6§tipscc, pie- , 
cognition, rogmrSnee. i ^ r 
Nota, a mark ; notable, -at!(yi#-ATy, -oHojps, -wiety, denote. 

Novus, new; novtl -ty,Teijpfa'tfi^ fn-, tidbite,-itiate. 

No\, noctis ntf/ht; ntitctuinal, cquino\, -ctial, 

Nuho, nupHi, nuptuni, / marry i connubial^ nuptUl. 

N idus, nakfd; nudity^eptjde. ;4 
Nugac, ; nugitory. i» 

Nullus, none ; anmil, dis-^ iH3|j[lify. 

Numcrus, a uunibn ; ij|ii|EieiW%r-;ttal,-ation, enbmerafai; 

Nuncio lull, an/ioi/7ifM^I|j|^JpT(]^ 1^, enunciate, , 

Nutrio, hnourtih ; nutrirfi^tj'^.itiottS, -itive^ nurtui^ nu^^ 

(the^u^, fut ohoMty * * 

Obliviscor, / fniqd , oblivioll^i^s. 

Obsiquiuin, cmnphance, obflletlnmug, -ne^s, 

Ohsto, / stun fin tht uay; obstacle, -lHatc 
Ociulo, 7 hute ; ociult. 

Octo, octmn orta\c, oi auo, October 

Omlus, c’fy'e , o ular -ist, inor ilaU,-al^on 
Odi, / hate , odiuit , odiou-* 

Olco, / straff, olfu ory, red knf 

Omnis, o// mnnipoicut,-lu -s uni -nresent 

Onus, oneris a but hn ; m cr i is, t \onerati. 

Ope , vea/f); ojmUnt, -(c 

Opto, I nisli oni on, -il, «dopf, -ion. 

Opus, opens avmh, opti itt lo opcrosi, - tivc 
Orhis, a einh , orb, orbit, c\orl it iiit, -u 

*Orior, ortus Innse, origin,-al,-aU VhoiigiueR, abortion,-tivc, 
orient, -al 

Oro, I enhiut, intxoriWr. 

(>v, oris, the » 7 uw/A^oral, -itor, -ition^-ator}, -aclc 

Os, ossis, a btnir, os-ify, .ifuation 

Ostendo I shot! , ostentation,-tious, ostensible. 

Ovum, an eqq , ov^, otiparous. 

PitisroT, paitiis, / ^nqatn , pact, com-, paction. 

Pi leo, I am pah , i^illul, appd 

Pallium, rt efnak ]icill, palliate, -ation, -atnV. 

Palus, a stah pilt n iialmg, -isade, empale 
l^indo I spuad out, cxptnd, -se, -bion, .sive, span. 

Pams, bread, pintry, pitiado 

Par, cqaitei en ])air, p iiitv, dis-, disparage, peer^ com-. 

J^arco, t>ans|, / impute parsimony, -inontous. 

Pane, / bating fmth^ u.icnt. parncidt, viviparous. 
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Pascor, pastuS) 7 feed; pastor, .toral, -ture, repast 
Patens, open; patent, -tee. 

Pater, a father; paternal, -nity, patrimony, .arch, patronymic, pa¬ 
trician, patron, -age, -ize. ^ 

Patior, p.isbus, J suffer ; patient, -ce, im- passion, -ivc, impassioned, 
passionate, dis-, compatible, iA-. 

Patna, native country; patriot, -ism,-ic, expatriate, compatriot. 

Panel,; paucity. 0 

I’auper, poor; pauper, -ism, poveriy^ impoverish. 

Pax, \iZLcy»^ peace ; pacify, -inc, -location. 

Pfcco, ; peccant, -ability, ini-, peccadillo. 

Pectus, -oris, the breast; eiqjcctorate, para^/et 
» Pecus, sherp^ hre-stoek; Pciulium, property of a son or slave, 
Pecunia, the master's property; peculiar, -Lite, -Ltuon, -niary. 
Pello, / rfrii'c oicoy; Pulsus, driven; compel, di«-, ex-,,nri-, jno-, 
ro-, impulse, re-, expulsion, com-, pro-, re-, repulsive, com-, e\-, 
im-, compulsory, pellet. i*also, I heat; pulse, -alioii. 

Pendeo, I hang; append, -ix, -age, depend, sus-, com-, siisjveii't, 
-sion, dependence, in-, pendant, -ent, -ency, pendulum, -ulous, 
pensile, perp<*iulicular. 

Vmx\(\o^ I leeigh, pay; expend, -se,-diturc, dispense, -satinn, -sary, 
compensate, -aiion, recompense, pension, -ary, stipciul, -lary. 
i*eue, ahnost; peninsula, penult, -iiiiatc. 

Percipio, I pereetve; percryi/iblc, im-, ptrcipiciit, 
f*eregrc, abroad; ppregniiation. • 

I’es, pedis, « foot; pedestal,-estrian, impede, -inient, exiiedc, -itioij*. 
IVstis, a plague ; ]>estiferous, jicstilcntial, pest, -er. 

Peto, 1 .s<'cA ‘ ash ; petition, re-, com-, coinjicte, -itor, -etent, appetite, 
eeutnpelal. 

Pi.iculum, an ato/if/nent; expiate, -ation. 

P:1 >, i rob , pill.ige, }>illcr, compile, -at 1011 . 

’^'ingc, pmxi, pictuiii, I^painl; p/gmeut, picture, -esque, depict, 
Picts, 

Piseis, a/ii/i; Piscor, IJish, expiscate, piscatory. 

JMacco, I please; jilacul, com])lacent, -cy, comyr/ui.sant, -ce. 

Placo, J appmse; placable, im-. 

Plaudo, -SI, 1 meske a noise by clapping ; plaudit, plausible, ap])l.!ud, 
-se, v\plodi\ -OMon. 

Plebs, pit bis, the com/non people ; plebeian. 

Plenus,plenitude, -potentiary, repbmsb, ])lenty. 

1‘leo. I Jill; replete, com-, -tion, supplement, com-, im-. * 

Picc'to, plexui, / plait; Complex, per-, -ity, complexion. 

Plico. 7 fold; implicate, com-, du-, sup-, hk-, redu-, -iitiun, imphe: ., 
ex-, apply^ tom- re-, compliment. 

Pluma, a feather ; plume, -age. 

Plimihuni, lead; plumb, plumber, plummet. 

Pluo, 7 ratji ; pluvial. 

plus, pluris, more; plural, -ahty, surplus. - 
Poena,l^nio, / punish; penal, Juty, -ance, impurAy, 
penitent, repent. • 

Pontius, -eris, wcipht ; ponder, -ous, -osity, pound, preponderate. 
Pons, pontis, a bridge ; pontage, ponton. 

Pono, posui, positum, / yiu/ or place; depone, post-, component, 
de-, op-, compose, dis-, im-, pro-, re-, sup-, trans-, -ivioii, com¬ 
posure, ex-, disposal, pro-, compound, ex-, pro-, dccom-, position, 
-itive, impostor, -ture, compositor, posHire, repository, purpose. 
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Populus, thp^eoplei popular, -ous, -ace, >ation, depopulate. 

Port’ua, ft pip • pork^ porcupine. 

Porta, a gate ; portal, -ico, -et. -cullis. 

Porto, I cftrrg; import, ex-, *re-, com-, sup-, trans-, pur-, portable, 
-er, -folio, deportment. 

Pos,t, behind^ after; posterior, -eri\, -erity, -ilion, preposterous, 
Potens, pmeerful; potent, -cy, -ial, -ate, impotent, oninu. 

P )to, I drink ; pot, potion, potl.tion. 

Praeda, a predatory, de])redation. 

Pravus, tricked; fjcprave, -ity. 

Precis, a jirnyer ; precarious, deprecate, im-. * 

I^rebendo. I catch ; apprehend, com-, re-, -sion, -sive, -sible, pre- 
hctiMle, com^>m^, siir-, cm-, enter-, reprisal, stir-, miprc^jnable- 
Pretiuni, a jmcc ; ])recious, appreciate, dc-. 

l*iiinus, /rV.s7; primeval, -itive, -ogeniture, -ate, -ary, prince^ princi¬ 
pal, ])rinci}»le. 

Prior,/oj-wrr ,• prior,-ity. 

Pnvus, one’s ofr;/, void; private, -acy, -ilege, -ative, -ation. deprive. 
Probo. / piovc^ approve; probe, -ation, -ative, -able, approbauon, 
dis-, ap//roec, -al, disprove, re-. 

Probnim, dmgrace ; ojiprobrium, -ious. 

Prolms, good{ jmibity, reprobate. 

Proles, oJfi,pring ; prolific. 

Promo, proiTipsl, prouiiitum, / bring out; prompt, -itude. 

Proximo^’, nearest ; proximity, approximate. 

Pudeo, J am ashamed ; impudent, -ce, repudiate. 

Puer, a hog ; puerile, -ility. 

Pugno, I fight; pugnacious, -acity, impugn, repugnant. 

Puivis, piUveris, dust; pulverise. 

I'uJmo, the lungs ; pulmonary. 

Pungo, jmnxi, piuictum, I prick ; pungent, -cy, expunge, puncti.i", 
-iial, -ity, -ilio, -ilioiis, -uation, point, jVoV/naiit. 

Pus. puris, corrupt matter of a. sore; pu>tule, jmrnlent, sujijnir.'ilr. 
l*iito, I ihtnk^ prune; impute,com-,re-, dis-, de-, disiiiutant, -anou<, 
computation, im-, re-, disrcput«ble, amputate. 

Quaero, quaesivi, qiiaesitum, / .stc/c ; acv/wire, in-, re-, quest, in-, 
con-, re-, question, reynis’ite, ex-, per-, disquisition, ac-, ii.-, 
query, querist, inquisitor, conquer. 

QuasMis, shaken ; conrn.ss', dis-, reper-, -sion, rescue. 

, Quatuor,/one,* Quadra, asr/narc; Quanu^, /onW/t; quadrant, 
-rate, -ruped, -ruple, quarter, quarto. 

Qtieror, I com plain; querulous, querimonious. 

Quies, rest; quiet, -ude,•descent, acquiesce, -nt, -nee. 

Quot, hoic many; qt'ota, quotient. • 

Hallies, rage^ madness; rabid. 

Hadius, a ray; radiant, irradiate. 

Jtadix, a root; radfcal, -ish, eradicate. 

Kado, rasi, rasuin, i share; abrade, -asion, raze, erasure, razor. 
K&nms, a iretne//; kimify,-ificaiion. ^ 

llapio, rapui, raptuni, / rapine, -acious, -acity, -ture, rapid, 

raoisn, >-nient, surreju/itious, ravage. 

Ratio, reason^ proportion ; ratio, -nal, ratiocination. 

Rectus, right; rectify, -itude, -angle, -angular. 

Kego, , Tectum, / rule; reign, regimen, -nt, region, regular, -ate, 
rector. 

Rex, regis » king ; rlgS&, regent, regicide, regalia. 
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Jlcpo, rei)si, rpptum, / rrprjo,*'reptile- 

Kes]>onflco, 7 ainsicet { respond, cor-, resj>onse, -^ive. a 

Jlete, a net; reticule, reticulate. • 

Itiileo, nsi, 7 lutn/hf deride, -ision, ridiculous, risible, 

Jtif’eo, 7 (i7n cold^ stiff'; “’ty> ri^ur, -ous. 

Jtigo, f nutter ; irrigate. , 

Ititiis, « ; ritual. 

Kivus, a rirer; rivulet, derive, -ation. 

Kobur, roboris, strenpth ; robust, corroborate, -ative, -ation, 

Itodo, rosi, I pnaw ; corrode, e-, -sinn, -sive. * 

llogo, 7 gUc ; arrog-ilc, ab-, dc-, inter-, prorogue,Supererogation. 

J{ota, a tehee I; rotatory, -ation, -undity. 

Itubeo,/tf/Ai ted; ruby, -icund, -r\e [tnugmally^ wrUten nuih red 

• ttik.) 

Iludis, ? tuittinpht ; rudiments, erudite. 

RmiK'n, -inis, the end ; ruminate. 

Kmn])(), rii])!, rn]»tum, 7 7»JV*o/c; abrupt, tor-, inter-, h.mk-, tinp- 
tion, cor-, lutet-. 

Itno, 7 rtnoh,J(f//; ruin, eongriioiis, in-, -ity. 

It us, luris, the munltif; rustic, rural. 

Saur, sacied^ cuned ; saciitice, -ilcgc, sacrament, saccidotal, com"- 
cralo, tie-, execrate, -ation, -able. 

SifMis, ernef ; savage, severe, -ity. 

S'lgio, 7 percetu' (finekty ; sage, })re-, sagacious, -;.ci(y- 
Silio, 7 leap; sahtiU, resile^ -ient, 

Saltus, a leap; assault, insult, re-. 

iSaliis, healthy i,{ij‘ety; salute, -utary, -uiirious, st/Zne,-vation, 

save, Saviour. 

Sancio, ! establn^k; ^tvncXwSy estahtishedj Jndtf; sanction, -ity. 
-miorioiis, -u'lry, saint. 

Sanguis, -ims, blond; sanguine, -a^y, eusaiigiiinc, con.s.anginiiiiy. 

S 111 us, sound; sane, in.,^-ity. 

S.i])iei.s, tetse; sa^nent, -ce. Sapio, f taste ; sftj’our, insty/id. 

Satclles. -ills, a guard, Siitelliie. 

Satis, enough ; sate, -latc, -iety, -urate, -isfy, insatiable. 

Scala, n ladder; scale, escalade. 

Scantlo, / climb; ascend, dc-, condc-, tran- rcas-, descent, as- ascen¬ 
sion, conde-. 

Sfindo, scissi, / cut; rescind, scissors. 

Si 10 , 7/coo ?/’; science, pre-, omni-, con-, presnent, omni-, conscious, 
scicntilic. , 

Senbo, scripsi, scriptum, 7 teri/e; scribe, a-, dc-, in-, pro-, pr. -, 
sub-, conscript, re-, tran-, post-, manu., scripture, clcscripiiM', 
scribble. • 

Scrutor, 7 search; scrutiny, «inize, inscrutable.® 

Sculpo, -psi, -plum, I carve; sculptor, -urc. 

Scur’-a, a scoffer; scurrility, -iloiis. 

Seco, secui, scctum, / cu/; sect, hi-, dis-, in-,|inter-, section, b’-, 
dis-, inter-, vene-, secant, .vez/ment, sectary,! ^ 

Send urn,* an 0 ( 7 <r,* secidar,-ity,-ize. • 

Sedeo, sedi, sessum, / ; sedan, sedate, sediment, -entary. super¬ 

sede, reside, pre-, sub-, resident, pre-, residue, session, asseas. 
-ment, insidious, assidious. 

Semen, -inis, seed; seminary, disseminate. 

Semis, half; semicircle, -ular, semidiameter. 

Senex, old; senile, -ate, -iority, -eschal. ^ 
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Sentio, sensi, scnsum, I thinks perceive; assent, con-, dis-, re-, sen- 
tien^ sentiment, pre-, sense, -sible, -sual, -sitive, insensate, seu- 
sonum. 

Sepelio, I bury; Sepultus, bufied ; sepulture, sepulchre. 

Scquor, secutns, /; sequel, sequence, prosecute, per-, -tioii, 
execute, -tive, consecutive, subsequent, con-, obsequious, purs'/z/c- 
ant. 

Sero, serui, sertuni, I knit; ^ssert, in- exert, -tion, dissertation, 
series. ^ 

Servo, 1 keep^ pre^rve ; conserve, -ative, -atory. 

Servio, I serve; servant, -ilc, -ility, -itude, subserve, -ient# 

Sidiis, sideris, a star ; sidereal. 

Silva, a wood ; silvan. 

Siniilis, /ike; simil.T, -ilarity,-ilitude, -e, assimilate, resemble, 
dis-, dissimulation, sample, example, exemplify. 

Simul, tofjeiher^ at the same time ; simultaneous. 

Sine, v'ithotit; sinecure. 

Sinus, a bosom, ; insinuate, sinuosity. 

Sisto, I stand, stop ; dcsi.st, con., in-, per-, re-, as-, sub-, consistent, 
resistante, restive. 

Socins, a companion ; soc’al, -able, -ety, associate. 

Solco, / am wont ; obsolete (out ot use), insolent. 

Sol, t!ie sun ; solar, solstice, ]>arasol, 

S<>lor, 1 comfort; solace, txnisolc, -ation. disconsolate. 

Solus, a tope ; sole, -itary, -itude, soleciMii, sokmn, desolate. 

Solvo, solvi, solutum, I /oose ; solve, ab-, dis-, re-, solvent, in-, ab¬ 
solute, dis-, re-, irre-, -tion, indissoluble. 

Sonn, / sound ; sonorous, sonnet, resonant, con-, dis-. 

Sopor, steep ; soporific. 

Sorbto, sorbui, sorptum, I sup up; absorb, -ption. 

Sor.«., sortis, a tot; consort, re-, assortment. 

Spart^o, sjiarsi, f scatter; sparse, asperse, dis-, inter-, -sion. 

S)>aUum, a spare; si>ace, spacious, expatiate. 

Species, outward form ; sjiecics, -ify, -iiic, -imen, -ial, -ions. 

Spetio, spc\i, sj’ectum, Tser; aspect, ex-, in-, pro-, sus-, re-, circiim-, 
retro-, insjiection, circuni-, retro-, intro-, expectation, perspet tive, 
pro-, le-, irre-, retro-, circum-, resjiectable, spectator, spectacle, 
spectre, speculate, spetuluni, su.v^^ieion, conspicuous, per-, per¬ 
spicacity, despicable. 

Spero, / hope ; despair, desperate, -ation. 

'Spira, a winding, fotd ; spiral, spire, spiry. 

Spiro, I breathe ; inspire, c\'-, ic-, con-, trans-, per-, aspiration, in., 
per-, re-, ex-, sus-, sj^’fif, in-, dis-, conspiracy, -ator, spirituous, 
-ual, spiracle. 

Spoilum, s/iofV; spolfAtion. * 

Sponte, of one's own accord; spontaneous, 

Stagnum, a pool; s^^^nate, -ation, -ant. 

Stutuo, / ordain ; st|tute, -tory, ins‘/i/ute, con-, de-, sub-, -tion, con- 
^stitueiit, -cy. ^ % 

Stella, a star; constdilation. 9 

Sterno, stravi, stratum, I lay fiat; consternation, stratum, prostrate. 

Stigo, I stir forward ; instigate, -ation, -ator. 

Stilla, a drop; still, distil, instill, distillation. 

StimalQ8,f.a ly/ur; stimulate, -ant. 

Stinguo,*'-nxj, -ncuiin, I put out light; extinguish, dis-, -tinct. 

Slips, wage8>^i stipend, stipulate, -ation. 
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Rlirps, the root ; extirpate, >ation. 

t'tn, ^tet^^ suanm, I stand; stand, stance, standard, sdHte, jtatistics, 
station, -ary, -cry, stable, -bility, stablish, staple, stamina, in¬ 
stant, ron-, dis-, siiper.v/i/lon, -io^, statute, stature. 

Strepo, I make a notse; obstreperous. 

Strinpi, strinxi, stTictuni, ! tie; ^eslrain^ con-, dis>. Strict, a-, re-, 
tlis-, restriction, strini^ciit, a-, stricture. 

Struo, -xi, -ctum, / l/aitd; structure,^uper-, construct, in-, ob-, -tion, 
-live, construe, destruction, -tive, instrmneut. ^ 

Stupeo, lam amazed; stujiid, -ify, -efaction, -ejjtfous. 

Suadeo^gsiiasi, J advise; suasivc, per-, dis-, dissuade, per-, -slon. 

Suavis, sweet; suavity. 

Subsidiuin, hefp; subsidy, -iary. 

Siido, I sweat; exude, sudorihc. 

Siii, of one's seff; suicide. 

Suminus, fuffhesl; summit, consummate, -ation. 

Sumo, -psi, -ptum, 1 take; assume, con-, pre-, re-, -plion, -ptive. 

Sumptus, rest; sumptuous, -ary, sumpter. 

Su])er, above; superior, -erlative, -reme, insuperable. 

Superbus,/iroW,* superb. 

Sinfjo, surrexi, surrectum, I rise; surge, insurgent, insurrection, re-. 

Tabula, a table ; tabular, tablet. 

Taceo, / am silent; tacit, -urnity. 

Tabs, s7/(di; retaliate, -atiou, tally. 

Tango, / ioiu'h; Tactus, touched; tangent, -ible, tact,•con-, in-, 
con^i/?//ent, -cy, cowiayxon^ contiguous, inteffcr, integrity, redin¬ 
tegration, 

Tantus, so great; tantamount. 

Tardus, slow; tardy, retard. 

'■J’cgo, texi, -ctum, I cover; protect, de-, protegee, integument 

Temere, rashly ; temerity. 

Temno, I despise; contgmn, -tempt, -ible, -uous 

Tempero, J moderate; temper, -ament, -ance, -aturc. 

Tempus, temporis, time; temporary, -al, -ize, extempore, -aneous, 
-ary, contemporaneous, -ary, tense. 

Tendo, T stretch; attend, con-, di>-, in-, ob-, yior-, pre-, sub-, su- 
perin-, intent, ex-, por-, tent, attention, con-, dis-, in-, attentive, 
in-, inat-, pretence, superintendence, -cy, tendency, intense, -ity, 
extension, dis-, pre-, in-, ob-, por-, tendon, tendril. {See (>s- 
tendo.) 

Teneo, I hold^ keep; t«?nfmt, -or, -ure, -ct, -ement, -able, -acious,* 
-acity, e.tiain, con-, de-, main-, re-, siis-, per-, alisri'ncnt, (tui-, 
per-, incon-, imper-, -ce, con/iMiie, re-,gnain/rnance, sus-, ni»pur-, 
pertinacity, content, discon-, detention, re-, retentive, obstinate, 
Ucy. ObMo.) • '' 

Tento, I try; tempt, -er, -ation. 

Tenuis, thin ; tenuity, extenuate, at-, -lioc. 

Tepeo, I am lakewa.-^'m : tepid. 

Tergeo, tersi, J wijic ; terse, abstersion. 

Terguin, the bat k ; Id^ivcrsation. 

Terminus, an end; terminate, determine, conterminoils (See Termn^ 
Gr.) 

Tero, trivi, tritui”, rufi; trite, con-, attrition, thresh, detriment, 
-al, J 

Terra, the earth; in/cr, terrace, -ritory, -rcstrial, -raqueout»^ Bubtet. 
aneouB. 
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"JVvreo, I fritjhten ; de^rr, terror, -ible, -ify, -ific. 

a wiiIliyas; test, -ify, -iniony, attest, -atiou. 

Testamerfluni, a trill; testament, -ator, intestate. 

'J'exo, -ui, -\tiiui. I trrai'c ; -ture, context, pre-, 

Timor,; tmii 1, -nroiis, intimidate. 

'I'nif^o, -n\i -ncinni, I dt/r; tijjge, tiiictnro, taint, tint. 

Tnlcro, / rmltirr ; tol.rant, in-, -ee, toleration, -ible. 

Tollo, 1 hft up; extol 

Tono, I thunder ; detonate, iiitffliation, tone, semi-. 

7'or|i-o, I am benumbed; tor])or, -id, -edo. 

Toino, torrni, tost An, I roist ; torrid. to.isf. ^ 

Torqnco, torsi, tortuni,distort, ex-, rc-, contortion, di.s-, e\-, 
lortiuins, torture, torsion. 

Torus, nlh the u'holc ; total, -ity, factotum, sur/oit/. 

'I’oMcuiti, pnJvon ; intoxicate. 

'J'rabs, «//covi ,* Taberna, a temporary erection of boards ; tavern, 
tabernc.cle. 

Trade, I deliver ; tradition, -ary, traitox^ -oiis. 

Tiabo, -\i, -ctuin, [ drau'; tract, at-, con-, <le-, dis-, ex-, re-, sub-, 
abs-, -tion, attractive, por/m//, portrait, treason^ treachery. 
Tracto, / hfni'Jle; tra'table, in-, -iliiy. 

'j'ransco, I pass: transit, -ive, -ion, -ory, trance, en-. 

Treino, 1 tremble; tremor, -ulous. 

Trcpnlus, intrepid, trepnlation. 

Tres, tna, three; /rdlion, -niiy, ^mnal, -pod, -plet, -partite, frebie, 
trefod/ 

7’ribuo, J (fire ; tribute, at-, con-, dis-, retributive, contribution, dis-» 
U'ribus, a tribe; tribune, -nil. 

Tncae, hairs for cntanff linp piprons; tiiek, extricate, in-. 

Tnvium, trhvrc three trays mret^ eomvton ; trivial. 

Trudo, -si, -sum, 1 thrust; ])rotru(lc, ex-, in-, ob-, -sion, intrusive, 
ob-, abstruse, triuss. 

Tuber, a stret/inff ; tubercle, jirotubcrant, -ce. 

Tueor, tuilus, I defend, inslrurt; tutor, tuition, in-, intuitive, tute- 
lage. 

Tuiiieo, J steel/; tumour, -id, -ult, -ultuoiis. 

Tundo, / icrt/; Tmus, beaten ; contusion, obtuse. 

Turba, a cvoted; disturb, -ance, turbulent, perturbation, turbid. 
Turgpo, / .vfcc//; turgid. 

I’urpis, base ; turpitude. 

Turris, a loiver ; tower, turret, -ed. 

Uber,/er/*/rexubei-ant- 
Ubique, eeerywhere,; ubiquity. 

Ultra, beyond; Ultimus, tt^e fast; ulterior, ultimate, pen-. 

Umbra, a shade ; umhi.ella, -age, -ageou*., adumbration. > 

Unda, a wave; undulate, inundation, redundant. 

Ungo, unxi, unctum, / anoint; unction, -nous, unguent. 

Unu^ ort#,' unit,-y,^anion,-ison, unanimous, -ity, unique, unite, 
disunion, uniforn^ -ity. 

UrbU, d ; subnrbsf urbanity. ^ 

Uro, UBflit UKtum, / burn ; combustion, -ible, urn. 
tltor, usuB, / vse; utility, in-, use, -ful, usual, -ury, usurp. 

Tfxor, a wife f uxorious. 

VaeCBi a ftote-t vaccine, -ination. 

VacillOy JffS/aver; vacillate, - ition, traygle, wag. 

Yetnp^ ; vacuun^^uity -ant, evacuate. 
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Vado Cvasi) T go ; invade, c-, per-,-sion. ^ 

Vaf^us, wandering ; vagrant, vague, vagabond, extravagant 
Valeo, / am able, well ; valid, in., valour, .iant, invalid, .date, con* 
valescent, valetudinarian, prevaler^ equi.. 

Vallum, a rampart ; interval, circumvallation, wall, 

Vanus, vain ; vanity, vanish, evaiaescent. 

Vappa, soar wine ; vapid. 

Varico, I shuffle^ straddle; prevaricate. 

Vas, a vessel ; vase, vascular, vesicle. 

Vasto, I lay waste; waste, devastation, 

Vates, a^ropket; vaticinate. 

Ve^eo, I am strong., grow ; vegetate, -table. 

^ Veno, -xi, -ctimi, */ carry ; convey, vehicle, vehement, inveigh, in¬ 
vective, veterinary {derh'cd from beasts of harden.) 

Velio, vulsi, I pull ; convulse, -ion, -sive, revulsion. 

Velox, -ocis, swift; velocity. 

Velum, a veil., covering; envelope, developc, reveaL 
V’ena, a vein^ or artery ; vein, venesection. 

AVneo, I am sold ; Vendo, I sell; venal, -ity, vend, -er. 

Venia, pardon., leave ; venial. 

Venio, vein, ventum, I come ; convene, contra-, inter-, super-, con¬ 
vent, ad-, e-, in-, pre-, vent, invention, con-, inter-, circum-, 
eventual, con-, conventicle, conventional, covenant, convenient, 
revenue. 

Venter, the belly ; ventral, -icle, -iloiiuist. 

Ventus, the wind ; ventilate, -ator, -ation, vent, 

Ver. the spring; vernal, verdant 
Verliero, / beat; reveiberate, -ation. 

Verbuin, a word ; verb, -al, -use, proverb. 

Verge, / incline towards ; verge, con-, di-. 

Vermis., a worm ; vernun, venmcclli, vermicular, 

Verna, a home-horn slavey vernacular. 

Verto, -ti, -sum, I turn ; avert, ad-, con-, di-, in-, per-, re-, sub-, 
contro-, anmiail-, -sum, averse, ad-, con-, di-, in-, per-, re-, 
trails-, tra-, uni-, adversity, di-, per-, uni-, controversy, -lal, 
inadvertent, -ce, verse, -sion, -satile. 

Vestis, a garment ; vest, -ure, -ment, -invest, di-, investiture. 
Vestigium, a footstep; vestige, investigate. 

Veins, vtteris, old; veteran, inveterate. 

“ Verus, true ; verity, -ify, -iheation, -acity, verdict, aver. 

Via, a way ; deviate, ob-, devious, ob-, pre-, per-, in]{JCT-, viaduct, 
voydge. 

Vibro, J brandish^ shake; vibrate, -ation, fpiory. 

Vicis, stead., change; vicar, -age, -ious, viceroy, -gerent, vicissi¬ 
tude. • * 

Video, vidi, visum, / see ; provide, -ent, -ence, -cntial, vision, -ary, 
revision, pro-, -ul, revise, de-, ad-, supervisorj^visible, in-, visual, 
visor, evi^nt, -ce, videlicet, visit, -itant, visu^ purti^^, sur-, -or. 
^ Viduus, left 4 iliiney deprived; widow, -er. | ^ 

' 'Vigil, watchful; vigil, ^nt, -ance. • 

Vinco, vici, victuni, I conquer ; convince, e-, province, -cial, victor, 
-y, -ious, convict, e-| -tion, victim, vanquish, invincible. 

Vindex,-icis, ao vindicate, -ation, vindictive, venge^ a-, 

re-, vengeance. 

Vinum, wine; vinous, -tage, -tner, -demial, -egar, wine. 

Virus, poison ; virulent, -ce. 
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force; violent, -ce, violate, inviolable. 

VUa, lifej vital, -ity, aquavitae. 

Vivo, vixi, victnm, / lice; revive, sur-, -al, vivid, -acions, -acity, 
vivify, convivial, viviparoi victuals, viands. 

Voco, I call; convoke, in-, pro-, re-, -ati.n, vocation. 

Vox, vocis, a voice; vocal, -able, ♦abulary, equivoc<il, -ate, vocifer¬ 
ate. 

Volo, J fly ; ^rolatile, volley. 

Volo, 1 am toillir^y ; voluntary, in-, volition, volunteer, benevolent, 
mule-, -ce. 

Volvo, volvi, volutum, / roll; revolve, con-, de-, e-, in-, nrcum-, 
-ution, volume, -uble, -ubihty, valve. 

Voro, I devour ; voracious, -acuy, carnivorous. 

Voveo, vovi, votum, / vout ; vote, -ary, -ive, devote, -ion, -ional, 
devotee, devout. 

Vulgus, the common people ; vulffar, -ity, divulge, promulgAte. 

Vulnus, -ens, a wound; vulnerable, in-. 

Zona, a zonCy or girdle ; zone. 
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Achos, a pain; ache, head-, tooth-. 

Acme, a pennt; acme. 

Acouo, J hear ; acoustics. 

Aer, the air; aerial, aeronaut, 
aerostation. 

Ago, Head; demagogue, ped-, 

Agon, a contest; agony, -ize, 
antagonist. ^ 

Agora, the forum ; Agoreu<\ I 
harangue; allegoi^, category. 

Aither^ the pure air; etherial. 

Anadiored, I retire; anchorite. 

A ngello, / itnr»ot<n^ ,* Angelos, 
f messenger; angi(^, evangelist. 

Anathema, a curse^ anathema, 
•tize. 

Anthos, ayfower; anthology. 

Anthrc)»poB,^ a man; phuanth- 
ropy. c 

Archo,<.*' voptfnond; monarch, -y, 
an-a rs f 


Aristoi, the nobles ; aristocrat, -ry. 
Arithinos, a number; arithmetic, 
logarithms. 

Aroma, a perfume; aromatic. 
Asked, / exercise ; a&cetic. 
Aster, a star; astronomy, -ology, 

-er. 

Atmos, breathy air; atmosphere 
Auld, a court; aulic. 

Aulos, a pipe ; hydraulics. 
Autiis, one*s self; autocrat, 
-graph, automaton, autobio¬ 
graphy. 

Balld, I throw ; Bole, a cast; 
hyperbole, -ical, parabola, par¬ 
able, sn'mbol. 

Balsamon, balsam; balm, bal¬ 
samic. ^ 

Baptd, I*dip; baptize. 

Batos, weight; barometer. 

Bia,/oroe; bias. ^ ^ 

Biblos, a book ; bible, -lical. 
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Bioa, life; biography, amphi¬ 
bious. 

Boo, I feed; Botane, an herb ; 

botany, -ical, -isu 
Bythos,« deep; Abyssos, bottom- 
less; abyss. 

(Uiarasso, / carve ; character. * 
Chans,yrtiJowr; eucharist, charity. 
Cheir, the hand; chirography, 
chiromancy, chirurgeon. 

Clu o,chemist,-stry, -cal. 
(.’hole, bile; choler, -ic, choleru- 
njorbu,’;, melancholy. 

(’lino, I anoint ; Christ. 

Chroiios, time; chronic, -iclc, 
-ology, -oineter, anachronism, 
synchronous. 

(Jhrysos, ffold; chrysalis, chryso¬ 
lite. 

Damau, I subdue ; Adamastos, 
that cannot be subdued ; ada¬ 
mant, 

Dck.i, ten; decade, -alogue, 
-agon, 

Oemos, the people; democrat, 
-acv, endemic, epidemic, 
Despotes, a master; despotic, 
-ism. 

Beutcros, second ; Deuteronomj;. 
Dulasko, 1 teach; didactic. 

Dis, tn-iee; dissyllable, digraph, 
diiihthong, dilemma. 

Dogma, an opinion; dbgmatic. 

fflnrp ; paradox, doxology. 
Dran, J do ; drastic, drama, -atic. 
Diys, an oak; dryad, druid. 
Dynamai, J am able ; dynamics, 
dynasty. 

ICchos, a sound; echo, re-. 

Kidos, a form; idol, -izc, -atry, 
-ator, -airous, idea, -al, Kaleid¬ 
oscope. 

Kikon, an image ; iconoclast. 
Klao, I drive; elastic. 

Kleos, pitg; eleemosynary# 

Kmed, 1 vomit; emetic. 

K])os, a word; epic, orthoepy. 
Kremos, a desert; eremite, hermit. 
Brgon, a work ; energy. 
lithnoSy a nation; etl;^c, heathen. 
Kthos, a custom ; etlura, -ical. 
Ktymos, true; etymology. 

Ku, well; eulogy, -phony, -cha- 
rist. 

Kxo, out ; Exdthen, from abroad; 
exotic. 


Gala, tni/Ar; galaxy. 

Gamed, / morry ; ^igamy, -ist, 
polygamy, athalgamdte. 

G^er, the belly; gastric, 

Gra, the enrtn; geography, 
-ology, -ometry, -omctrician. 
Genos, a birth ; Genesis, gene- 
homogeneous, hetero-, 

• oxygen, hydro-, genial, gener¬ 
ate, gender. • 

Gindsco, I know; prognostic, 
Gnostic, gnomon, physiognomy, 
Glossa, -tta, a tonuue; gloss, 
-ary, polyglot. * 

Glyphd, 1 carve ; hieroglyphic. 
Gdnia, a corner; pentagon, di¬ 
agonal, trigonometry. 

Gonos, a birth ; cosmogony. 
Gramma, a letter ; grammar, epi¬ 
gram. 

Oraphd, I write ; graphic, para¬ 
graph. 

Gymnos, naked; gymnastic. 
Gyros, a citrle ; gyration, 
llaima, blood; haemorrhage. 
IJedra, a seat; cathedral, san 
hedrim. 

Hecaton, a hundred; hecatomb. 
Helios, the sun; aphelion, peri¬ 
helion. 

llemera, a day ; ephemeral, 
llemisys, the naif; hemisphere. 
Ilepta, seven; heptarchy, -gon. 
Heteros, another; heterodox, 
-geneous. 

Hex, hexagon. 

sacred ; hierarchy. 
Hippos, a horse; hipjxidrome, 
-potanius. 

Hod os, array; method, period, 
-ical, synod, exodus. 

Holos, the whole; holograph*, 
catholic. 

Honrftia, like^ the same ; homolo¬ 
gate, imnologous, homogene¬ 
ous. 

Hopla, armour ; panoply. 

Hdra, a sdtson, hour; horologe. 
Horad, I see; Horama, a spec- 
tacle ; ^norama. * 

Horkos, an oath; Orkizd, I bind^ 
with an oath ; exorcise, 

Hyddr, water ; hydrostatics, 
dropsy (hydropsu.) ■ 

Hygieia, health; nyi^ian. 
Icht^s, ajish; ichthyology. 
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Idios, peculiar ; id»om, -atical, 
idiot, -cv, -t&iTi, idiosyncrasy. 

Iso-^, coual { isosceles. 

Kaio, katisu. J burn; causty, 
c.iiitery, holocaust. 

Kakos, had; cacophony. 

ht\.nt\ful; Kaleidoscope. 

Kalvpto, / AiV/e,* apocalyp.sc. 

Kanon, a rule; c.-yion, -ize, -ical. 

Kiitcc’n\si.s, an institution; cate- 
ih'iMn, c.Oeehi/e, catechu men. 

K.uhairo, I purify ; cathartic. 

Kemis, empty; cenotaph. 

Kcpl>ali!, ttiehead; ce])halic, hy- 
droceph.ilus. 

Keras, a horn; rhinoceros. 

K1 . 1 X 0 , / break ; iconoclast. 

Kliinax, a ladder; climax, cli¬ 
macteric. 

Klino, I bend down; incline, de-, 
re-, inclination, de-, declension, 
chnicaL 

KoiiTiao, / a/cc/j; cemetery. 

Kolossoa, a huge statue ; colossal. 

Koina, flepjp sleep; comatose. 

Koine, hatr; comet. 

Ko&med, I arrange, adorn; cos¬ 
metic. 

Kosmos, order, the world; cos¬ 
mopolite. 

Koncnc, a shell; concholoify. 

Krateo, I rule ; autocrat, demo-, 
aristo-, -cy, theocracy. 

Kritci, a judge; Krisia, jn<fg~ 
rnent; critic, -al, -ism, crisis, 
-terion, hypocrite. 

Krypto, / hide ; crypt, apocry¬ 
pha. 

Kvclos, a circle; cycle, epi-, cy¬ 
clopedia. 

Kylindo, / roll; cylinder, -rical. 

Kyon, kynos, a dog; cyniC) -al, 
cynosure. 

Ivampo, I shine; lamp, 

liHOS, the people ; laity, layman. 

Lego, lexo, I speak; diaiecty lexi¬ 
con. 

IjcUki, / pour ; libation. 

licir'd, I leavCi am*' dejtcient; 

eclipse, -tic, ellipsis, -tical. 

'‘Ijethd, forgetfulness; lethargy, 

-ic. 

Lithos, a stone; Uthcigraphy. 

Xiogoe, a sfifieeh ; logic, syllo^sm. 

liuo, I Mto; liusia, a dissolvir^; 
aiwyze,-lyiis,-]jrtic^i|par ipalsy. 


Mninomai, / om tna<i ,< Mama, 
madness ; mania, maniac, mo¬ 
nomania. 

Manthano, J learn ; Math^ma, 
learning; mathematics, -ician, 

, polymatliy. 

Maims, a prophet, sorcerer ; ne- 
crornanev. 

Maramd, J u'ither ; Amaranto.s, 
unfading ; amaranth. 

JMartyr, a witness ; marty-, -dom. 

]\1 ethane, an engine ; mechanic, 
-i«ni, -ical, machine, -ination. 

M el.is, black; melancholy. 

Melos, a song; melody, -ious, 
philomela. 

Metal l.io, / inx'estigate ; metal, 
-luTjry. 

JVfeteoros, high; meteor. 

Meter, a mother; metropolis, 
-poll tan. 

Metron, a measure; metre, di¬ 
ameter, perimeter, thermo-, 
baro-, hydro— 

Miaino, T pollute; miasma. 

M ikros. little; microscope, -cosia 

Miiiieoniai, / intUafe; Mimos, 
an imitator; mimic, -ry, pan. 

> toinine. 

'IVf isos, hatred . misanthrope, -py. 

Mnaomni, I remember ; Mneme, 
memory ; Amnestia, oblivion ; 
mnemorncs, amnesty. 

Moi’os, alone ; monopoly, -tony. 

Alonazo, J dwell alone ; Alona- 
chos, a solitary; monastic, 
-terv, monk. 

Afo^ne, a shape; metamorphose. 

Myd, J shut up; mystic, -tery, 
-terious. 

Alyria, ten thousand; Myrios, 
infinite; myriad. 

Afythos, a fable; mythology. 

Narke, the torpedo; narcotic. 

NauU, a ship ; nautical, nautilus. 

Neos, new ; neophyte. 

Nesos, an island ; Peloponnesus, 
Polynesia. 

Nome, a distribution ; economy, 

Nomos, a ^w; anconaly, -Ious, 
astronomy. 

Nosob, a disease ; nosology. 

Ode, a sang ; ode, ep-, parody, 
mon-. 

Odyne, pain ; anodynew 

Oikos, a house ; economy* 
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Okt6, eight; octagon, October. 

Oligos, f^ew ; oligarchy.' 

Onoma, a name ; synonjrmc, 
-mous, anonymous, 

Optomai, / see ; optics^ >icaly 
-ician, synopsis, opthalmic. • 

Orgia, sacred riles of Bacchus ; 
orgies. 

Ornis., ornithos, a bird ; omitho- 
logy. 

Onh%, right; orthodox, -graphy. 

O^trakon, a shelly ostracism, 
oyster. 

<-)ura, a tail; cynosure. 

Oxys, sharp; oxygen, oxalic, 
paroxysm. 

Puis, paid os, a child; pedagogue, 
pedant. 

Paideia, instruction ; cyclopedia, 
en-. 

Pallas, goddess of wisdom ; Pal- 
ladion, image of the Goddess 
kept at Troy; palladium. 

Pan, all; panoply, -egyric, -de- 
inonunn, .theon, -dect, -acea. 

Parcchi), I furnish ; Paroche, a 
supply; parisvh, paiochial. 

Patco, J trample ; peripatetic. 

P.itl'.os, a feeling ; pathos, -eti^ 
apathy, syin-, -thixe, -thetic, 
antipathy. 

Pciiao, I try; Empeirgs, ; 

empiric. 

Penes, poor ; penury, -ions. 

Ponte, ; pentateuch, >agon. 

Pentekostos, Jiftuth ; pcntecost. 

Pepro, I digest; dyspepsy, -tic. 

Petad, I open ; petal. 

Petros, a stone; petrify,-ifaction, 
Peter, saltnetrc. 

Phaino, / show; Phainomai, I 
appear; sycophant, pheno- 
menon, phantom, phantasm, 
fancy, fantastic, -asy* 

Pharmakon, a drug ; phaftnacy. 

Phasis, speech ; emphasis. 

Phemi, / say; prophety -etic, 
-ec^. 

Phero, / bring; peripAtfry, phos- 
phoruSy metap/dorji parapher¬ 
nalia. 

Philed, / laoe ; philology, -oso- 
phjr, -er, -omel, -anthropy, 
philter. 

Phlcps, a vein ; phlebotomy. 


Phobos,/ear; lydrophobia. 
Phone, a voice, sounm; twphonyy 
syni-. 

^hos, light; phosphorus. 

Phrazo, I speak ; phrase, para-, 
periphrasis, -astic, iihra.seolog)^ 
Pnrbn, the mind ; pnrenology, 
frenzy, frantic. 

Phthongos, diphthong, 

tri-. 0 

Pliysis, nature ; physics, nieta-, 
-ical, physician, physiology. 
Phyton, a plant ; zoophyte. 
Pipti), I fall; Ptoma, a fall; 
symptom. 

Plane, a wandering; planet, 
-ary. 

Plasso, I form ; plastic. 

Pleos, full; pleonasm. 

Plesbo, I strike; Plexis, a s^roArc, 
apoplexy. 

Pneuma, breath, air; pneuma¬ 
tics. 

Poieo, I make ; poem, -et, -eay. 
Polemos, war ; polemic, -ical. 
Poieo, I turn ; pole, -ar. 

Poieo, / sell; monopoly, -izc, 
-ist, bibliopole. 

Polls, a city; metropolis, politic, 
-ical, -ician, police, -cy, -ty. 
Polys, many; pilypus, -anthus, 
-gamy, -syllable. 

Potdmos, ariver; hippopotamus, 
Mesopotamia. 

Pous, podos, a foot; tripod, an- 
tipoues. 

Poros, a passage, gain ; Empo- 
Tos, a merchant ; emporium. 
Prasso, I do; practical, prag¬ 
matic, practice, -icahlc, -ition- 
er. * 

Presbys, anc/rfer; presbyter, -y, 
Protta, first; protocol, -type. 
Psalld, Jjplay on a musical in^ 
Strument; psalm, -ody, -ist, 
Vyiyfire ; pyramid, pyrites, em¬ 
pyrean. • 

Rhaptd, / sew ; rhapsody. 
Rhasso, iMash upof*; Katsffattb, 
/ tumme down ; cataract. « 
Rhe6, l^w ; rheum, diarrheea, 
catarriu 

Rhin, the note $ rhinoceros. 
Rhythmos, harmony^ rhythm, 
-ical, rhyme. 
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Sarx, ^flfuh ; l^rkazo, I tear off 
theJlcshnf sarca’^m. « 

Satrapas, n viceroy ; satrap. 
8rhenja, halite arranycment 
scheme. 

Schizo, I split; schism, -atic”. 
Schole, leisure; school, scholastic, 
8ep6, I rot ; antiseptic, 

Sitos, meat; purasi^te, 

Skelos, a lep ; isosce^,es. 
ISkeinoniai,/ sceptic. 

Skopco, Jvieu'; tele.scoj>e, micro-, 
episcopacy, bisiiop, 

Sophos,M,*j.sc ; sophist, -ism, -istry, 
yihilosopher. 

8pa6, I dratv; spasm, -oilic, 
Sphaira, aphhe; splicre, -ical. 
8])lcn, the spleen^ anyer; splen- 
etia 

Stao (histemi), I stand; system^ 
stamina {see AVo, Lai .) 

Stasis, a station ; apostasy, cc- 
SlellOj, / send; apostle, epistle, 
peristaltic. 

Steuos, nujy'ow ; stenography. 
Siereos, solid ; stereotype. 
.Steihos, the breast ; stethoscope. 
.Sihcnos, strength ; calisthenics. 
Stizo, I prick ; stigma, -tize. 
‘stoa, a portico ; stoic. 

Stoma, the mouth; stomach. 
Stratos, art army; Strategoa, 
leader of an army; strategy, 
stratagem. 

Streplio, I turn ; Strophe, a turn¬ 
ing; strophe, apo-, cata., anti-. 


Sykon, a fig ; sycophant. 

Syle, a prey ; asylum. 

Taphos, a tomb ; epitaph. 

Tasso, 1 arrange ; tactics, syn¬ 
tax. 

Taiito, the same ; tautology. 

Techn^, art; technical, poly¬ 
technic. 

Tele, o/arq/T; telescope,-gTai>h. 

Temno, lent; Tome, a cutting; 
anatomy, -ize, -ist, atonir, -y. 

Tcrma, an end ; term, terminus. 

Teuclio, / fabricate; Ttkton, 
an artificer ; architect, -uic, 
-ural. 

Thcaomai, / tffrr ,* theatre. 

Thc6(Tithemi), Jput ; epithet, 
thesis, liyyx)-, theme, hypotliec. 

Theos, Cod ; theology, atneist 

Thoreo, I see ; theory, theor< m. 

Thermos, hot; thermomcier. 

Tojios, a place ; topography, to- 
pica]. 

Trepo, I turn ; Tropos, a iuin- 
ing ; tropic, -al, trope. 

Trephb, / nourish ; atrophy. 

Tribo, ] bruise; tribulation, dia- 
A tribe. 

^Jypto, I strike ; Typos, an im¬ 
pression ; type, proto-, typify, 
typography. 

Tjrannos a prinee ; tyrant. 

Zelos, ardent desire ; zeal, -ous, 
-ot, jealous, -y. 

Zoon, an animal; zoology, 
-phyte. 


NUMERALS. 


Cabpinal. Orpinal. 


English, 

Latin, 

iSreek, 

English- 

jMtin, 

Grtek, 

One 

Unus 

Hen 

First 

Primus 

rr6tos 

Two 

Duo 

Duo 

Second 

Secundus 

Deuteros 

O'hree 

Tres 

Treis 

Third 

Tertius 

Trltos 

Pour 

Quatuor 

Tessares 

Fourth 

Q,uartu8 

Tetartos 

PWe 

Quinque 

rPente 

Fifth 

Quintus 

Pemptos 

8lx ® 

Sex 

^lex 

Sixth 

Sextus 

Hoktos 

ScTon 

Sqptem 

ilepta 

Serenth 

t feptimus 

Hebdomos 

' Eight 

Octo 

Octd 

Eighth 

Octavus 

OgdooB 

Klne 

Morem 

Ennea 

Ninth 

Nomts 

Ennatos 

T«n 

Docem 

Deka 

Tenth 

Decimus 

Dekatos 

Eloven 

Hiidoolm 

llendeka 

Eleventh 

TJudeoimus 

Bendekatos 

Twelro. 

tf^odooim 

Dodeka 

Twelfth " 

Dttodeoimus Dddekatoi 
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Explanation of some Scientific and other Terms* 

Logos, Gr., word or discourse, * 

Geology, the doctrine of the earth, t||!ating of the difFerent strata of 
rock on its surface. 

Theology, divinity; a treatise o» divinity. 

Pathology, that part of medicine which treats of distempers, with 
Uieir differences, causes, and ejects. 

Ornithology, a treatise on birds. 

Mineralogy, the doctrine of minerals. 

Physioiogy, the doctrine of the constitution of tne organised works of 
nature. 

Philology, the study of lani^mge. 

C’osmology, a description of the world. 

Etymology, derivation of words. 

Demonology, a treatise on spirits. 

(Ihroiiology, the science that records dates and periods of time. 
Zoology, a treatise on animals. 

Aerology, treatise on air. 

Meteorology, treatise on meteors. 

Astrology, the science that iwetends to foretell things by a knowledge 
■iw* of tlie stars. 

Nosology, description of diseases. 

Phytology, description of plants. 

Ichthyology, description of iishes. 

Erpetology, description of reptiles. 

Entomology, description of insects. 

Helminthology, description of wiyms. 

Phrenology, the science that pn^sses to describe the constitution of 
the mind from the developcment of the brain, as manifested by 
the outward a|ipearance of the scull. 

Anthology, collection Howcis, or of poems. 

Mythology, system of fables; history of the Heathen (Hods. 
Tautology, repetition of the same words, or of the same sense in dif¬ 
ferent words. 

Doxology, a form of giving glory to God. 

Genealogy, history of the succession of families; pediwee. 

Horologe, an instrument that tells the hours, a clock, &c. 

Analogy, resemblance between things. 

Apology, defence, excuse. 

Eulogy, praise, panegyric, encomium. 

, Decalogue, the ten commandments. 

Dialogue, conversation between two or T^re. 

Catalogue, an enumeration of particulars; list. 

Eclogue, a nastoral poem. * * 

Epilogue, the poem or sneech at the end of a play. 

Monologue, a scene in a drama in which one person speaks; soliloquy 
Prologue, introduction, preface. 

OraphI:, Or., a torUirtfi 
Geography, description of the earth. 

Lithography, the art of printing on stone. 

Ortho^aphy, correct spelling of words. 

Biography, account of the life of an individuaL 
Stenography, short-hand writing. 

Zoography, description of animals. 
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Hydrography, conscription of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. 

('hirography, the art of Anting. 

Cosmography, a general description of the universe. 

Autograph, a personas own wriv^xig. 

Ethics, doctrine or system of morality ; moral philosophy. 

Physics, Natural Philosophy. 

Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy. 

Statics, that branch .of science which treats of the weight of bodies 

Hydrostatics, the science which treats of the weight, pressure, and 
equilibrUim of liquids. 

Hydraulics, the .science which treats of the motion of fluids. 

Optics, the science which treats of the nature of light, and the phe¬ 
nomena of vision. 

Dioptrics, that part of optics which treats of the difthrent refractions 
of the light passing through dillerent uiediunis, as air, water, 
glasses, &c. 

Acoustics, the science that treats of the nature, properties, and laws 
of sound. 

Statistics, an inquiry into the state of a country. 

Mechanics, the science that demonstrates the laws of motion, and 
shows the effects of moving forces as applied to englne^. 

Pyrotechnics, the art of fireworks. 

JVlatliematics, that science which contemplates whatever cun be iiuti- 
bered o. measured. 

Pneumatics, that department of natural philosophy which treats of 
elastic fluids, such us air, steam, and vd]>our. 

M nemonics, the art of assisting the neinory. 

Ilysteriis. species of fainting tits. 

Tactics, tile art of arranging men in the field of battle. 

Politics, science of government; art or practice of administering pub¬ 
lic affair!^ ____ 

Category, a class, a rank, an order of ideas. 

Aerostation, the. art of navigating the air by means of Balloons. 

Agriculture, the art of cultivating tne fields. 

Horticulture, the art of cultivating the gardens. 

Alchymy, t)'c c'^emistry w'hich proposes the transmutatuin of m tab. 

Anatomy, that part of nafural science which investigates the structure 
and functions of animal bodies. 

Architecture, the art of building. 

Arithmetic, the art of calculation. 

Astronomy, the science thatf treats of the heavenly bodies. 

Botany, the science tha^ treats of plants. 

Chemistry, the art which teaches how certain bodies act upon each 
other when brought into contact. 

Electricity, treats of'ightning, and of the elementary fire emitted 
by certain bodies when rubbed. 

Gah\-nism, a species electricity. 

heraldry, the art that explains coats of arms, ^nd arranges the dif¬ 
ferent ranks of nobility. 

Mammalia, that pan of natural history which comprehends all ani- 
male tliat^suwle their young. 
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